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DESMOND. 
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LETTER    I. 

TO    MR.     BETHEL. 

Bridge-foot,  June  13,   1791. 

THOUGH  there  has  not  been  time 
for  you  to  anfwer  my  former  letters,  I  am 
growing  extremely  impatient  to  hear  from 
you  ;  but  till  I  do,  though  I  fear  you  will 
blame  all  I  have  done,  I  mult  beguile 
the  anxiety  of  the  fituation  I  am  now  in, 
by  continuing  my  narrative. 

I  went  on  the  evening  of  yeflerday,  at 
the  time  Geraldine  had  appointed,  to  her 
houfe. — So  far  from  rejoicing  in  the  final 
difmiffion  of  her  importunate  French  vi- 
fitor,  as  I  hoped  to  have  found  her,  (lie 
appeared  extremely  alarmed  at  his  deter- 
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mined  perfeverance ;  and  under  the  greatt  ft 
apprehenfions  of  another  vifit  from  him 
on  the  following  morning. — She  repeated, 
with  fymptoms  of  great  difquiet,  the  con- 
verfation  fhe  had  held  with  him  ;  and  his 
eager  remonftrances,  on  her  pofitively  re- 
fufing  to  accompany  him  ;  mingled  with 
what  he  believed  the  mod  irrefiflible  adu- 
lation, left  me  no  doubt  as  to  his  views  ; 
nor  of  the  compact  made  with  Verney,  by 
which  he  aflured  himfelf  he  mould  carry 
them  into  effect. — Though  the  whole  of 
this  odious  tranfaction  did  not  feem  to 
have  ftruck  Geraldine  as  it  had  done  me, 
T  fee  that  me  fufpecls  but  too  much  of  it ; 
and  fuch,'  indeed,  was  the  language  the 
Due  de  Romagnecourt  held,  that  of  his 
defigns  me  could  not  be  ignorant. — She 
evaded,  however,  repeating  the  extrava- 
gant fpeeches  which  made  them  fo  evi- 
dent, with  modeft  dignity ;  but,  as  this 
was  no  time  to  conceal  from  her  any  part 
of  my  apprehenfions,  I  ventured  to  afk 
her — whether  (he  could  be  blind  to  the 

real 
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real  motive  of  this  importunate  interfer- 
ence ;  and,  if  it  was  not  very  vifible  that  the 
Duke's  pretended  friendfhip  for  Mr.  Ver- 
ney,  was  only  a  paffion  for  her  perfonal 
charms. — She  owned  that  it  appeared  fo  ; 
and  then  added,  that  during  the  time  (he 
was  under  the  cruel  neceffity  of  remaining  in 
London,  where  the  acquaintance  begun,  flie 
perceived  that  this  foreigner  had  confldered 
thefumshelofttoVerney,asafortofpaflport 
to  her  favour;  and  had  then  addreffed  her 
in  a  ftyle,  which  only  the  lighter  manners 
of  his  country,  and  his  total  ignorance  of 
her  real  character,  could  have  induced  her 
to  tolerate  a  moment :  but  (he  had  b  - 
lieved,  that  on  returning  to  France  he  had 
thought  no  more  about  her. 

I  could  have  told  her,  that  the  impref- 
fions  flie  made,  even  when  thofe  impref- 
fions  were  only  thofe  of  her  perfonal  love 
lioefs,  were  not  eafily  erafed  ;  but  I  was 
in  fuch  a  ftate  of  mind,  that  I  dared  hardly 
fpeak  at  all,  leaft  I  fhould  too  evidently 
betray,  what  in  her  prefent  fituation  would 
B  2  have 
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have  been  doubly  improper. — Her  diflrefs 
diftradted  me ;  and  I  knew  not  how  to  re- 
lieve it  but  by  a  direct  addrefs  to  the  Duke, 
from  whence  I  faw  many  ill  confequences, 
and  fhe  others ;  to  which   I  fhould  have 
been  entirely  indifferent — I  understood  that 
this  unfeeling  fuitor,  had  dared   not  only 
to  exprefs  his  contempt  for  all   thofe  ties 
which  fhe  heldfacred,  but  to  ridicule  Ver- 
ney ;    judging,  perhaps,  that  it  was   im- 
poffible  fhe  could  love  him ;  and  that  her 
fhewing  fhe  defpifed  him,  (which  was  a  fen- 
timent  he  thought  fhe  could  not  conceal,) 
would  be  a  very  important  point  in  his  fa- 
vour.— "  It  is  now,"  faid  fhe,  "  it  is  now 
that  I  feel,  in  all  its  bitternefs,  that  humi- 
liation to  which  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Verney 
has   reduced    me — This  man   dares    thus 
addrefs  me,  becaufe  I  am  fallen  from  the 
fituation  in  which  I  once  moved,  and  he 
fuppofes  that  my  mind   is  humbled   with 
my  fortune." — She  had  hitherto  restrained, 
her  tears,  but   they    now  fell  on   her  bo- 
fom — Had  fo  many  drops  of  blood   been 
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drawn  from  my  heart,  I  mould  have  felt 
them   lefs  painfully — Blame    me  not  too 
feverely  if  the  fenfe  of  what  Geraldine  fuf- 
fered  (fhe,  at  whofe  feet  the  world  ihould 
be   proftrate)  my   curfed  fituation   which 
rendered  my  attempting  to  relieve  her  lb 
hazardous  to  her  fame — the  dread  of  her 
continuing  defencelefs  and  unprotected  as 
ihe  was,  to  be  expofed  to  propofals  fo  in- 
fufferably  infolent ;  the'effect  which  I  favv 
this  ftate  of  uneafinefs  bad  on  her  health, 
and  a  thoufand  other  reflexions,  crouding 
together  into  my  mind,  threw   me  off  my 
guard. — By  heaven,  Bethel  !    I  was  in  a 
momentary  phrenzy — and  forgetting  that 
to  avoid  encreafing  her  difcomfort  was  the 
object  neareft  my  heart,  I  yielded   to  the 
violence  of  fuch   mingled  and   diffracting 
emotions ;  and,  I  believe,  looked  and   be- 
haved like  a  madman. 

I  was  almoft  immediately  checked,  how- 
ever, by  the  effect  this  fally  of  ungovern- 
able paffion  had  on  Geraldine — She  feemed 
as.  one  thunderftruck  for  a  moment ;  then 
B  3  recoverin  g 
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recovering  her  prefence  of  mind,  fhe  put 
her  hand  gently  on  my  arm  ;  and,  with  a 
countenance  where  what  fhe  felt  for  her- 
felf,  was  loft  in  the  expreffion  of  folicitude 
for  me ;  fhe  faid — "  My  good  friend  ! 
what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? — Do  not 
fuffcr  your  concern  for  me  to  overcome 
you  thus — Above  all  things,  you  mujl  pro- 
mife  me  that  you  do  not  perfonally  ap- 
pear in  this  affair — Give  me  your  advice 
— I  know  it  will  be  that  of  the  kindeft  and 
moft  brotherly  friendfhip,  and  1  will  fol- 
low it :  but  I  muft  infift  upon  your  relin- 
quifhing  every  idea  of  fpeaking  to  Mon- 
fieur  de  Romagnecourt — to  any  other  pro- 
pofal  you  fhall  make,  I  ought  to  attend." 
— »The  manner  in  which  this  was  uttered, 
reftored  me  inftantly  to  myfelf ;  I  was 
afhamed  of  the  expreflions  of  vengeance 
againfl  Romagnecourt,  and  of  rage  at  my 
own  fituation,  that  I  had  ufed. — I  felt  all 
their  impropriety,  and  regretted  that  I 
had  uttered  them  :  yet  the  emotions  which 
gave  them   birth  were  as  flrong  as  ever ; 
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and,  while  I  repented,  I  could  not  apolo. 
gize  for  them  — I  remained  filent,  till  Ge- 
raldine,  in  a  voice  yet  more  foothing,  en- 
quired, what  I  would  advife  her  to  do, 
fince  it  was  too  certain  that  no  common 
means  of  reprefling,  unwelcome  impor- 
tunity, had  any  effed:  on  the  arrogant  per- 
feverance  of  Monfieur  de  Romagnecourt — 
For  he  had  told  her,  that  he  fhould  re- 
main at  leaft  a  week  in  the  neighbourhood, 
in  expectation,  that  fhe  would  change  in  his 
favour,  a  refolution  fo  haftily  adopted, 

"  Good  God  !  exclaimed  I,  is  it  im- 
poffible  to  efcape  feeing  this  man  ?  is  it 
impoffible  to  deny  yourfelf  ?  On  what  pre- 
tence does  he  claim  a  right  to  moled  you  ?H 
— "  On  that,"  flie  replied,  "  of  being  fent 
by  Mr.  Verney." 

"  But  has  he  no  fenfe  or  propriety,  none 
of  the  refpect  he  owes  you  ?" 

"  Alas  f"  anfwered  fhe,  "  it  is,  I  think, 

too  certain  that  1  fhall  fuffer  much  more 

perfecution  before  I  am  releafed  from  him ; 

but  be  that  as  it  may,  you  may  be  affured, 
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Defmond,  that  the  idea  of  your  perfonal 
danger,  which  could  not  fail  to  arife  from 
any  application  to  Mr.  De  Romagnecourt, 
is  infinitely  more  terrifying  to  me,  than 
any  apprehenfions  I  entertain  for  myfclf ; 
and,  after  all,  why  fhould  I  be  thus  un- 
eafy  at  impertinence  which  cannot  laft 
many  days ;  and  which  can  only  harrafs 
and  fatigue  my  fpirits,  but  not  do  me  any 
material  injury  ?" 

"  And  is  it  not  then  (Geraldine,  I  had 
nearly  faid)  is  it  not  a  material  injury, 
dear  Madam,  to  be  fubjedted  for  hours  and 
days  to  hear  fuch  fort  of  converfation  as 
that  with  which  this  man  prefumed  to  ad- 
drefs  you?  and  is  not  your  deigning  to  ad- 
mit a  fecond  and  a  third  vifit,  giving  him 
reafon  to  hope  you  will  finally  be  lefs  in- 
exorable than  you  declare  yourfelf  ? — Pre- 
fuming  as  he  is,  a  very  little  of  what  he 
will  interpret  as  encouragement,  will  ren- 
der his  infolence  infupportable. — I  own, 
that  if  I,  who  have  not  the  happinefs  to  be 
allied  to  you,  and  have  certainly  no  right 

to 
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to  influence  you,  fhould  interfere  on  this 
occafion  to  deliver  you  from  his  importu- 
nity ;  (which,  I  believe,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  do)  fuch  an  interference  might 
give  occafion  to  difagreeable  mifconftruc- 
tions ;  but  furely  it  were  better  to  hazard 
thofe,  which,  perhaps,  in  this  remote 
place,  might  not  happen,  than  to  leave 
you  a  day,  an  hour,  expofed  to  the  intru< 
fion  of  this  affuming  and  arrogant  foreigner 
— Would  it  be  confident  with  the  friend- 
ship, the  efteem,  you  are  fo  good  as  to- 
allow  me  to  profefs ;  (and  I  hope  I  need: 
not  fay  how  fincerely  I  profefs  it)  to  leave 
you  in  a  predicament,  in  which,  were  you 
my  fifter,  I  could  not  bear  that  you  ihoulcl 
remain  a  moment  ?" 

I  faw  this  argument  had  a  vifible  effect 
on  Geraldine — but,  fhall  I  own,,  that 
at  this  moment  my  felfifh  heart  bounded 
with  delight  at  the  idea  that  I  was  not  in- 
different to  her  ;  and  regardlefs  of  the  ad- 
ditional pain  foe  mult  feel  from  a  prefer- 
ence againft  the  indulgence  of  which  her 
B  5  priaci- 
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principles  would  revolt — I  dared  to  tafte 
delight,  which  no  consideration  had,  for  a 
moment,  power  to  reftrain. — She  remained 
filent ;  and  then  faid  with  a  deep  figh — "  I 
thank  you  moft  truly,  Defmond,  for  fup- 
pofing  me  your  filter — Ah  !  would  to  God 
I  were  indeed  fo  ! — Had  I  fuch  a  brother, 
]  could  not  be  expofed  to  a  fituation  fo 
cruel — I  mould  then  have  a  protector  !  But 
as  it  is,  (and  her  tears  fell  faft)  I  am  de- 
ferted  by  all  thofe  on  whofe  guardianship  I 
have  a  claim. — To  your  generous — your 
more  than  brotherly  friendfhip,  I  am  al- 
ready but  too  much  indebted — Were  there 
not  an  infinite  number  of  objections,  I 
could  not  bear  to  encreafe  this  debt ;  but, 
as  it  is,  the  bare  idea  of  any  interview,  on 
the  fubject  of  his  vifits  here,  between  you 
and  Monfieur  de  Romagnecourt,  is  into- 
lerably dreadful;  and  I  entreat  you  never 
to  name  it  again." 

"  Something,  however,  mufi  be  done," 
faid  I ;  "  for  unauthorifed,  as  I  am,  tofpeak 
to  Mor.fieur  de  Romagnecourt,  I  can  as 

little 
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little  bear  his  infults  to  you — infults,  from 
which  it  is  the  indifpen fable  duty  of  every 
man  of  honor  and  feeling  to  defend  you." 

"  You  terrify  me  to  death  !"  anfwered 
flie — "  Promife  me — I  infift  upon  your 
promife,  that  of  fuch  a  meafure  as  applying 
to  this  French  man  yourfelf,  you  will- 
think  no  more." 

"  Promife  me  then,"  faid  I,  "  that  you 
will  think  of  fome  way  of  avoiding  his  fu- 
ture vifks." 

"  I  know  of  but  one,  and  that  — 
that  is,  at  prefent,  impracticable." 

"  Name  it,  however,  for  heaven's  fake." 

"  It  is",  faid  fhe,  hefitating — "  to  go 
to  Bath  to  my  mother ;  but  befides  other 
confiderations,  which  render  fuch  a  jour- 
ney, at  prefent,  almoft  impoffible — I  have 
reafon  to  fear  that  I  mould  be  at  this  time 
an  unwelcome  vifitor — My  brother  is,  as 
Fanny's  laft  letters  tell  me,  on  the  point  of 
being  married  into  a.  family,  whofe  favour,, 
profperity  alone  can  conciliate.- — For  this 
defired  union  my  mother  has  long  beert 
B  5  labour- 
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labouring  ;  and  fhould  my  prefence,  de- 
prefled  and  humbled  as  I  am,  impede  it — 
I  know,  too  well,  that  I  mould  be  a  moft 
unwelcome  vifitor — Unwelcome  to  every 
one  but  my  Fanny." 

This  cruel    reflection  conquered,  for  a 
moment,  her  equality  of  mind  ;  deep  fighs 
and  tears   choaked   her.     Oh !   Bethel !    to 
behold  the  woman  I  adore  in  fuch  a  flate, 
without  daring  to  relieve,  or  even  to  par- 
ticipate her  forrows  ! — There  is   on  earth 
no  condition  fo  painful. — I  internally  cur- 
fed  her  deteftable  relations  ;  (of  whom  all 
but  her  filter  are  fo  unworthy  of  her)   and, 
for  a  little  time,  was  too  much  affected  by 
her    anguifh,    to  be  able    to    fpeak. — At 
length,  I  faid — "  But  is  it  not  poflible  for 
you  to  be  in  lodgings  where  you  need  not 
be  under  the  neceffity  of  meeting  this  ridi- 
culous Fairfax  family — You   may  efcape 
from  hence,  for  a  time,  to  return  again  when 
your  purfuer  is  baffled." 

"  A  journey,   with    fuch    a   family,  to 
Bath,"  faid  me  mournfully,  "  and  lodg- 
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ings,  when  I  arrive  there,  are  expences 
which  my  mother  would  affuredly  murmur 
at.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware,  that 
though  it  was  found  impracticable  for  me 
to  give  up  my  fettlement,  as  I  moft  will- 
ingly would  have  done ;  yet,  that  I  have 
nothing  during  Mr.  Verney's  life,  but  a 
trifling  allowance  by  way  of  pin-money, 
which  I  have  never  aiked  for,  and  he  has 
never  paid.  Though  he  could  not  fell  his 
eftate  with  my  jointure  fecured  upon  it, 
yet  it  is  fequeftered — Colonel  Scarfdale  in- 
habits the  houfe  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  ;  and  the  income  is  his — Verney  has, 
therefore,  left  himfelf  deftitute,  and  thus 
improvident,  on  his  own  account — Is  it 
wonderful  he  mould  be  fo  on  mine  and  his 
children  ?" 

"  Oh  !"  thought  I,  "  had  he  been  only  im- 
provident— equally  improvident,  it  were 
well  ! — but  for  himfelf  he  thinks  but  too 
much  ;  and  you,  Geraldine,  are  the  deftined 
Sacrifice !" 

But 
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But  this,  though  I  thought  it,  I  dared 
not  fay.*  I  fhall  make  my  letter  endlefs, 
if  I  relate  all  that  afterwards  pair.. — Alas ! 
my  friend  !  I  found,  that  notwithftanding 
the  precaution  with  which  you  promifed 
to  fupply  her,  by  means  of  her  filler,  (he 
had  been  of  late  fo  inadequately  furnifhed 
with  money,  that  (he  had  not  enough  to 
pay  what  muft  be  paid  for  her  apartments, 
were  fhe  to  quit  them,  and  to  anfwer  the 
expences  of  her  journey.  At  length,  fhe 
confented  to  my  fupplying  her  with  what 
was  neceffary  for  this  purpofe,  to  be  repaid, 
as  lhe  believes,  by  her  mother  ;  and  the 
apartments,  (having  paid  for  the  preient 
half-year,)  fhe  flill  retains;  and  thus  it  is 
fettled,  that  if  fhe  cannot  to-morrow  dif- 
mifs  this  very  improper  and  importunate 
vifitor,  fhe  quits  this  place,  and  you  will 
fee  her,  my  friend,  at  Bath.  On  my  part, 
that  no  remarks  may  be  made  on  our  being 
in  this  retired  fpot,  or  travelling  together, 
I  fhall  fee  her  only  to  a  place  of   fafety, 

probably 
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probably  as  far  as  Gloucefter,  arid  then  go 
into  Kent  for  a  few  days;  afrer  which, 
there  will  furely  be  no  impropriety  in  my 
joining  you  at  Bath,  (as  I  have  always  in- 
tended to  do)  even  though  Geraldine 
Jhould  be  there. — She  has  promifed  to 
write  to  me — (I  truft  there  is  no  harm  in 
that)  1  fhall  hear  how  long  her  ftay  is  likely 
to  be— If  Waverly's  marriage  takes  place, 
and  all  her  own  family  look  as  cool  upon 
her,  as  there  is  reafon  to  fear  they  will, 
fhe  will,  perhaps,  haften  to  bury  herfelf 
again  in  her  beloved  folitude  :  at  all  events, 
my  ftay  at  Bath  muft  be  fhort,  as  fome  bu- 
linefs,  from  which  I  cannot  difengage 
myfelf,  will  abfolutely  require  my  pre- 
fence  in  France  early  in  July ;  and  then, 
perhaps,  mall  take  leave  of  England  for 
ever. 

The  breath  of  fcandal  has  never  yet  in- 
jured the  fpotlefs  character  of  Geraldine. 
You,  who  know,  that  my  love  for  her  has 
a  juft  claim  to  be  called  true  love,  becaufe 

it 
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it  feeks  only  her  good — You,  my  friend, 
before  you  condemn  me,  will  afk  yourfelf> 
whether  I  am  likely  to  commit  any  indif- 
cretion  that  will  really  injure  her  fame  ?— 
You  will  not,  after  having  fo  reflected, 
blame  me  for  what  has  pafTed  fince  I  have 
been  here — I  could  not  act  otherwife — And 
after  all,  who  is  to  report  my  being  here  at 
all  ?—  Thofe  foreigners  do  not  know  me 
even  by  name — They  do  not  know  that 
I  am  acquainted  with  Geraldine — Her 
departure  cannot  be  imputed  to  me ; 
and  though  I  forefee  that  you  will  now 
find  a  hundred  reafons  to  condemn  me — 
I  value  myfelf  on  having  acted,  as 
you  would  have  acted,  had  you  been  fo 
fituated. 

Farewell,  dear  Bethel,  till  I  meet  you. — 
You  will,  perhaps,  fee  the  lovely  fubject 
of  this  letter  almoft  as  foon  as  you  receive 
it.  From  you,  and  from  her  filler,  me 
will  hear  the  foothing  voice  of  friendfhip 
and  tendernefs— And  I  recommend  her  to 

thofe 
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thofe  good  offices  from  you,  which,  from 
her  own  family,  I  am  afraid  fhe  will  not 
receive. 

Ever  your's,  faithfully, 

LIONEL  DESMOND. 
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LETTER    II. 

TO   MISS    WAVERLY. 

Gloucester,  June  16th,  1791. 

I  STAY  here  a  day,  my  Fanny,  to 
recruit  my  exhaufted  fpirits,  after  the  va- 
riety of  agitations  I  have  been  expofed  to. 
You  have,  by  this  time,  received  my  two 
lafl  letters ;  and  know  the  ftrnnge  vifit  that 
has  driven  me  from  my  peaceable  abode  ; 
though  I  would  have  continued  there  in 
defpite  of  importunities  and  impertinence, 
which  could  not  have  lafled  long,  if  I  had 
not  dreaded  Mr.  Defmor.d's  interference, 
which  feemed  hourly  probable  ;  and  which 
nothing  but  my  determining  to  put  myfelf 
under  the  protection  of  my  family,  could 
have  long  prevented. 

My  account  of  the  fecond  and  third  vifits 
of  the    Due    de   Romagnecourt*,    would 

*  In  a  letter  which  does  not  appear. 
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convince  you  that  he  was  not  eafily  to  be 
repulfedj  nor  would  Defmond  be  perfuad- 
ed   that  I  ought  patiently  to  endure  this 
tranfient  evil  -I   faw  confequences  attend- 
ing bis  applying  to  Monfieur  de  Romagne- 
court,  of  which  I  could  not  bear  the  idea 
without  terror— Any    meafure,    therefore, 
was  to  be  adopted  rather  than   hazard  it ; 
and  yet  I  forefee,  that  if  even  his  prefent 
interference,  and  his  friendly  attention  to 
me?  be  known,  inferences  may  be  drawn 
as  falfe  towards  him,  as  unfavorable  to  me. 
Alas !  my  Fanny,  the  profpecl:  every  way 
around  me  is  darkening  ;  and  in  the  ftorms 
that  are  on  all  fides  gathering,  I  fhall  pro- 
bably perifh.     Defmond  was  fo  good  as  to 
infift  on  accompanying  me  as  far  as  this 
place  on  horfeback — He  then  immediately 
left  me  ;  and  is  gone  into  Kent.     I    am 
very  fure,  my  lifter,  by  your  laft  letter*, 
that  you  blame  me  for  the  circumftances 
that  have   occurred   fince  Mr.  Defmond's 
refidence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  re- 

*  Which  does  not  appear. 
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tirement;  and  I  own  that  fuch  adventures 
befalling  a  married  woman,,  feparated  from 
her  hufband,  are  very  likely  to  raife,  even 
in  the  molt  candid  minds,  fufpicions  of 
her  conduct. — You,  however,  furely 
know  me  too  well  to  harbour  them  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  if  I  were  not  bound  by  all 
the  ties  of  honour  and  gratitude  to  fe- 
crecy,  I  could  at  once  convince  you,  that 
no  improper  attachment  to  me,  has  been 
the  caufe  of  Mr.  Defmond's  journey  hi- 
ther.— Still,  as  it  is  impoflible  that  this 
can  at  prefent  be  explained,  I  wifh  that 
as  little  may  be  faid  of  it  as  poflible. 

I  know  not  how  I  find  refolution  to 
proceed  from  day  to  day  in  this  career  of 
mifery. — My  children,  for  whom  I  ought 
to  live,  alone  fupport  me ;  nor  have  I 
in  the  world  another  motive  to  wifh  my 
exiftence  prolonged,  unlefs  it  be  your  af- 
fection, my  dear  Fanny. — Do  not,  there- 
fore, now  when  I  moft  want  it,  do  not  let 
it  fail.  You  will  receive  this  letter  a  few 
hours  before  my  arrival — Let  me  find  at 
the  Bear  at  Bath,  a  note  from  you,  to  fay 

where 
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where  you  have  taken  lodgings  for  me  ; 
when  I  fhall  fee  you,  and  when  I  may  be 
permitted  to  pay  my  duty  to  my  mother. 
■ — Surely,  however,  fhe  may  be  occupied 
with  the  approaching  feftivities  which  are 
intended  for  the  more  beloved  and  more 
profperous  part  of  her  family,  fhe  will  not 
refufe  fome  maternal  kindnefs  to  her  un- 
fortunate child,  whofe  unhappinefs  is  not 
of  her  own  creating — and  who,  though  fhe 
returns  poor  and  defolate,  like  the  Prodi- 
gal in  Scripture,  has  nothing  wherewith 
to  reproach  herfelf ;  nor  occafion  to  fay, 
"  Lo  I  have  finned  againft  heaven,  and  in 
thy  fight." 

Perhaps,  my  dear  Fanny,  your  ill-ftarred 
Geraldine  will  not  long  trouble  you.— 
"  There  certainly  is  fuch  a  diftemper," 
fays  Fielding,  "  as  a  broken  heart ;  though 
it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality."— Till  that  calamity  robs  mine  of 
every  fenfation,  it  will  be  fondly  attached 
to  you. 

GERALDINE  VERNEY. 

LET- 
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LETTER     III. 

TO     MR.    DESMOND. 

Bath,  June  21,  1791. 

I  AM  again  undertaking  to  execute  a 
very  unpleafant  tafk— But  my  friendfhip 
for  you,  Defmond,  is  of  a  nature  which 
withftands  even — what  ihall  I  call  it  ?  not 
unkindnefs,  nor  dupliciiy  ;  for  I  believe, 
from  my  foul,  you  are  incapable  of  either. 

But  that  want  of  confidence  which  ought 

to  fubfift  between  us,  and  in  which  you 
certainly  failed  when  you  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  went  into  Herefordfhire  without 
informing  me  of  your  intentions. — The 
confequences  of  this  imprudence,  for  fuch  it 
furely  was,  have  been  more  uneafy  to 
the  object  of  your  folicitude  than  you  are 
aware  of;  but  though  I  am  (till  vexed, 
and  a  little  angry  with  you,  becaufe  I 
think  you  acted  unlike  yourfelf,  it  is  im- 

poffible 
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poffible  to  fee  her,  without  feeling  fo 
much  interested,  that  every  other  consi- 
deration is  abforbed  in  anxiety  for  her. — 
G.raldine  is,  indeed,  an  excufe  for  every 
failure  towards  me  ;  but  when  that  failure 
has  injured  her,  I  cannot  allow  of  the 
apology  ;  and  the  talk  of  chiding  you  for 
your  indifcretions,  and  relating  their  ef- 
fects, falls  on  me  rnoft  unwelcomely. 

Early  yefterday,   I  received    a   hurried 
and    confufed   note   from    Mifs  Waverly, 
befeeching  me  to  fee  her,  by  fome  means 
or  other,  in  the  courfe  of  the  morning. — I 
anfwered  that  I  would  be  at  a  bookfeller's, 
where  we  fometime  have,  you  know,  made 
thefe  ajjignations,  within  an  hour. — I  was 
punctual  to  my  appointment,  and  in  a  few 
moments  after,  Fanny  arrived,  wrapped  in  a 
large  morning  cap,  and  a  cloak,  tied  round 
her  neck,    which   were,  however,  infuffi- 
cient,  even  with  the  deep  veil  that  depend- 
ed from  her  bonnet,  to  conceal  that  her 
eyes  were  fwollen  with  weeping,  and  that 
her  whole  frame  was  in  extreme  agitation 

She 
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She  feemed  unable  to  fpeak  when  fhe  came 
in,  but  recovering  herfelf,  fhe  afked  if  I 
would  walk  with  her,  as  fhe  had  much  to 
fay  to  me. — We  took  the  fhorteff.  way  to  get 
out  of  town,  and  proceeded  in  profound  fi- 
lence,  till  we  reached  the  fields — She    then 
put  into  my  hands  her  fitter's  laft   letter, 
dated  from  Gloucefter,  and  told  me,  that 
fhe  had  obeyed,  as  well  as  fhe  dared,  her 
directions,  and  had  provided  a  lodging  for 
her ;  but  that  her  mother  was  extremely  dif- 
pleafed  with  the  journey,  and   had  heard, 
by  fome  means  or  other,  for  which  it   was 
very  difficult  to    account,  that   Mr.    Def- 
mond  had  been  fome  time  concealed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  her  refidence  at  Bridge--: 
foot,  and  was  the  perfon  who  had  advifed  her 
to  quit  it  for  Bath,     inflead  of  complying 
with   Mr.   Verney's   wifhes,  and   going  to 
France,    with  a   nobleman  of  very    high, 
rank,  a  married  man,    a  man  of  the  very, 
firft  fafhion  and  confequence,  under  whofe 
protection   fhe  might  not  only  have  tra- 
velled with  utmoft  eafe  and  elegance,  but 
■^         s  fince 
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fince  ihe  was  directed  to  do  fo,  by  her 
hufband,  with  the  greateft  propriety. — 
"Such,"  faid  Mifs  Waverly,  "isthere- 
prefentation  that  has  been  made  to  my 
mother,  and  which,  added  to  her  own 
diflike  of  Geraldine's  coming  hither  at  this 
time,  has  irritated  her  fo  much  againft 
my  fifter,  that  Ihe  will  hear  nothing  I  can 
fay  in  her  excufe. — She  has  even  forbidden 
me  to  fee  her ;  I  (hall  not,  however,  obey 
her  in  that  refpecl ;  but  I  dare  not  fo  directly 
violate  my  mother's  cruel  injunctions,  as  to 
meet  her  on  her  arrival, — Yet  how  will -her 
already,  half  broken  heart,  be  wounded, 
when  inftead  of  a  friendly  reception  from 
a  fifter,  who  fondly  loves  her,  from  a  mo. 
ther  who  ought  to  protect  her,  ihe  finds, 
awaiting  her  arrival,  a  harm  letter  from 
that  mother,  filled  with  remonftrances  and 
complaints." 

"She  lhall  atleaft"  faid  I,  as  foon'^as 
I  could  recover  from  the  pain  this  intelli- 
gence gave  me,  "'fhe  fhall  at  leaft  find 
one  friend   ready  to   receive  her;  I   will 

Vol,  III.  C  wait 
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wait  myfelf  her  coming,  and  foften  as 
much  as  I  can,  the  inhuman  condudt  of 
Mrs.  Waverly ;  forgive  me  Mifs  Fanny,  I 
think  it  mofl  inhuman." 

"  I  was  about,"  anfwered  (he,  "  to  foli- 
cit  that  friendly  affiftance  which  you  now 
fo  generoufly  oifer. — Without  fome  fuch 
interference,    the   blow   will   quite  over- 
whelm my  unhappy  filler. — By  what  means 
my  mother  has  got  fuch  intelligence,  I 
cannot  imagine. — Her  ufual  informer,  one 
whofe  vifits  I  always  dreaded,  is  no  longer 
here,  and  if  fhe  were,  I  cannot  difcover 
how  Defmond's  abode  in  England,  which 
was  a  fecret  to  his  molt  intimate  friends, 
ihould  be  known  to  her. — I  own,  Mr-  Be- 
thel, I  wifh  he  had  forborne  to  vilit  the 
country,  where  Geraldine  relides,  with  an 
air  of  fecrefy; — for  though  fhe  affures  me, 
(and  fhe  is  truth  and  candour  itfelf,)  that  in 
doing  fo,  he  was  actuated  by  very  different 
motives  from  thofe  which  my  mother's  in- 
former has  dared  to  impute  to  him;  yet 
affuredly,  fuch  a  circumftance  happening 
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to  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  apart 
from  her  hufband,  will  receive,  from  the 
generality  of  the  world,  a  very  different 
interpretation.'* 

It  would  be  difficult  to  defcribe  with 
the  pen,  the  manner  and  voice  in  which 
Fanny  Waverly  uttered  this— her  counte- 
nance I  could  not  fee,  for  fhe  turned  from 
me,  and  had  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 
— Her  emotion  was  however  extremely 
affedting;  I  did  all  I  could  to  re-afTure 
her,  and  promifed,  that  I  would  fee  Ge- 
raldine  compofed  and  eafy,  before  I  left 
her,  in  her  new  lodgings,  (where  fhe 
was  expected  that  afternoon,)  and  give 
early  intelligence  of  her  flate  of  health  and 
fpirits  to  the  anxious  Fanny. 

"Alas"  faid  fhe,  "it  is  all  the  comfort  I 
fhall  have  about  her  to  day,  for  my  mo- 
ther has  made  an  engagement  with  the  Fair- 
fax's, from  which,  I  have  in  vain  attempted 
to  excufe  myfelf — pardon  me,  Mr.  Bethel 
— they  are  relations  of  yours,  and  are  foon 
to  become  relations  of  mine,  but  I  fhall  never 
C  a  love 
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love  them,  for  I  deteft  pride  and  felfifhnefs 
wherever  I  meet  them;  above  all,  I  deteft 
them,  when  they  are  poorly  concealed  un- 
der the  ill  managed  affectation  of  refined 
fentiment,  and  fuperior  information. 

I  could  not  forbear  a  fmile  at  the  little 
afperity,  with  which  this  farcafm,  (you 
will  call  it  truth)  was  uttered;  and  foon 
after,  as  Fanny  had  made  fome  excufe 
to  her  mother,  which  (he  feared,  would 
be  detected  as  an  excufe,  if  me  flaid  too 
long,  we  parted,  and  I  prepared  for  the 
painful  fcene  I  was  to  go  through  in 
the  afternoon  ;  I  thought  it  however  beft, 
as  I  was  known  to  be  fo  much  connected 
with  you,  not  to  wait  her  arrival  at  the 
inn ;  but  to  leave  a  note  for  her,  entreat- 
ing permiffion  to  attend  her,  as  early  as  (he 
could  admit  me. 

About  half  pad  five  o'clock,  I  received 
from  her,  the  following  card. 

"Mrs.  Verney  is  infinitely  obliged  to 
Mr.  Bethel,  for  his  early  and  moft  wel- 
come attention ;  being  unable  from  indif- 

S  pofition, 
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pofition,  to  remain  at  the  Bear  without 
great  inconveniences,  me  is  already  removed 
to  her  lodgings  in  Milibm-ftreet,  where 
ilie  expects,  with  impatience,  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  feeing  Mr,  Bethel." 

I  haftened  thither  inftantly;  and  was 
fhewn  into  a  fmall  dining-room,  where  I 
faw  the  two  eldeft  of  her  lovely  children 
playing  on  the  carpet;  the  door  of  the 
adjoining  room  was  a-jar,  and  I  had 
hardly  fpoken  to  George,  before  Geraldine 
entered. 

Such  an  expreffion  of  defpondence  and 
woe  was  on  her  countenance,  that  I  ftarted 
as  I  faw  her — She  forced,  however,  a  me- 
lancholy fmile,  as  me  held  out  her  hand  to 
me  ;  and  faid,  in  a  faultering  voice,  "  This 
is  kind  indeed,  and  like  my  friend  Mr. 
Bethel." 

I  endeavoured,  in  my  turn,  to  fpeak 
chearfully ;  but  it  would  not  do — She 
waved  her  hand  for  me  to  take  a  chair, 
but  feemed  afraid  of  trufting-  her  voice 
with  another  fentence. — There  was  evi- 
dently  fuch  a  painful  ftruggle  to  conceal 
C  3  her 
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her  agitation  and  check  her  tears,  that  to 
have  feen  her  weep  would  have  been  lefs 
sfTecting. — I  expreffed  my  fears,  that  fhe 
w  as  a  good  deal  fatigued  by  her  journey — 
She  anfwered,  "  I  am,  indeed;  travelling 
with  three  very  young  children,  with  only 
one  fervant,  and  in  fome  uneafinefs  of  mind, 
has  been  altogether  a  little  too  much  for 
me — The  fight  of  a  friend  like  you,  Mr. 
Bethel,  is,  however,  reviving ;  and  makes 
me  as  much  amends  as  any  thing  can  now 
make  me,  for  the  want  of  kindnefs  I  expe- 
rience from  my  own  family."  This  cruel 
reflection  was  infupportable — her  voice 
failed  her  ;  and  fhe  drew  her  handkerchief 
from  her  pocket,  to  conceal  the  tears  fhe 
could  no  longer  reftrain. 

After  yielding  to  them  a  moment,  how- 
ever, fhe  endeavoured  again  to  reprefs 
them  ;  and  laid  inarticulately,  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  for  attempting  to  conceal 
any  thing  from  you;  and  to  diftrefs  you 
by  the  fight  of  forrow  that  muft  appear 
extravagant — But  read  this  letter  from  my 

mother 
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mother — from  my  only  parent — from  her, 
in  compliance  with  whofe  withes  •— — " 
She  could  not  go  on — I  took  the  letter  from 
her  hand,  which  I  could  willingly  have 
prefTed  to  my  heart — I  was  too  much  agi- 
tated to  read  it  very  diftin&ly  then  ;  but  I 
enclofe  it  to  you,  for  fhe  gave  me  leave  to 
put  it  in  my  pocket. 

"  You  fee,  Mr.  Bethel,"'  faid  fhe,  when 
fhe  regained  her  voice  — "  You  fee,  that 
the  coldnefs  of  my  family  is  not  judged 
punishment  enough ;  but  that  they  accufe 
that  mod  generous  and  noble-minded  of 
men,  your  friend  Defmond,  of  attach- 
ments— of  views,  which,  I  am  fure,  he 
never  entertained  ;  and  thus  rob  me  of  the 
only  friend,  except  yourfelf,  that  my  cruel 
deftiny  has  left  me — But  I  will  fubmit  to 
it  in  filence— 1  will  not  trouble  my  mother 
with  the  unwelcome  fight  of  a  daughter, 
whofe  misfortunes  are  her  faults — I  will  go 
— but  yet  I  know  not  whither! — they  will 
allow  me,  I  hope,  a  fliort  refgite  here  till  I 
can  determine." 

C  4.  I  need 
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I  need  not,  furely,  fay  to  you,  that  I 
faid  every  thing  I  could  imagine,  to  con- 
fole  this  lovely,  injured  mourner — I  told 
her  that  her  fitter  had  fent  me,  to  allure 
her  of  her  unfailing  tendernefs,  and  of  her 
determination,  that  no  injunctions  from 
her  mother,  fhould  prevent  her  feeing  her 
the  next  day.  I  endeavoured  to  perfuade 
her,  that  the  ideas  Mrs.  Waverly  had 
taken  up  about  you,  were  owing  to  the 
forgeries  of  malice  and  malignity — thatfhe 
would  foon  be  convinced  of  their  falfehood 
— and  that  all  would  be  well. — She  fhook 
her  head — "  Ah  !  never !"  faid  fhe,  "  in  this 
world  for  me — my  defliny  cannot  be 
changed — it  muft,  therefore,  be  fupport- 
ed — But,  however,  no  fiate  of  mind,  fo 
cruelly  painful  as  that  I  have  endured 
fince  I  received,  two  hours  ago,  my  mo- 
ther's letter,  can  laft  long." 

A  filence  of  fome  moments  enfued,  for 
I  had  exhaufted  every  proper  topic  of 
confolation.  At  lenth,  fhe  faid — "  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  I  am  fo  confcious  of 

the 
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the  rectitude  of  my  own  heart ;  and  fo 
perfe&ly  convinced  of  Mr.  Defmond's 
honor  and  integrity  towards  me,  that  I  fhall 
not  afFe<ft  to  have  any  referve  about  nam- 
ing him ;  for  to  do  fo  might  intimate  that  I 
blufhed  at  knowing  how  highly  he  honours 
me  with  his  efteem,  which  I  rather  glory 
in.  Have  you  heard  from  him,  Mr.  Be- 
thel, fince  he  has  been  in  Kent? — Is  he 
well  ? — And  does  he  talk  of  returning  foort 
to  France  ?" — I  replied,  "  that  I  was  not,  at 
prefent,  informed  of  your  intentions ;  but 
mould,  probably,  foon  fee  you  at  your 
own  houfe ;  where,  I  imagined,  you  would 
flay,  at  leart,  a  month." — She  fighed — 
"  We  fhall  lofe  you  then,"  faid  fhe  to  mej: 
te  that  lofs  will  be  irreparable."  I  allured 
her,  that,  as  long  as  my  continuing  at  Bath- 
would  be  of  ufe  to  her,  in  the  fmallefr.  de- 
gree, I  would  not  fuffer  even  my  wifh  to> 
fee  you,  after  fo  long  an  abfence,  to  have 
any  weight  with  me. — I  could  have  added* 
shat  I  knew  I  could  not  oblige  you  fa 
C  5  mucla, 
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much  as  in  remaining  where  my  prefence- 
could  contribute  to  her  fatisfa&ion. 

She  was  not  able  to  thank  me ;  or,  for 
fome  time,  to  fpeak — Recovering  herfelf, 
fhe  faid — "  you  are  too  good,  Mr- Beth eU 
—  The  voice  of  kindnefs  and-  fympathy, 
overcomes  me  more  than  the  cold  and 
cruel  referve  of  my  family,  becaufe  I  can- 
not help  making  continual  comparifons  V 
—My  Fanny  !— fhe  too  forfakes  me  ! — yet 
1  would  not  have  her  difobey  my  mother,, 
however  I  may.  languish  to  fee  her." 

Again  I  affured  her,  her  lifter  would  fly 
to  her,,  at  all  hazards,  the  moment  it  was- 
pomble;.  and  after  fome  farther  conven- 
tion,, I  had,  at  length,  the  pleafure  of 
leaving  her  much  more  compofed  than  I 
had.  found  her. — She  fpoke,  however^with 
extreme  anxiety,  about  her  youngeft  child, 
whofe  constitution  is,,  fhe  fears,  quire 
ruined  by  the  uneafinefs  that  has  been 
preying  upon  her  own,  while  fhe  has  been 

nurfing  him. 
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As  to  Geraldine  herfelf,  (he  looks  moft 
beautiful — lefs  dazzling  than  fhe  once  was 
— lhe  is  a  thoufand  times  more  interefting 
than  in  the  moft  luxuriant  bloom  of  early 
beauty — I  never  faw  a  face  that  gave  me 
fo  much  pleafure-  in  the  contemplation  of 
it,  as  her's  does  ;:  and  yet  I  have  feen  many 
more  regular — The  reafon  of  this,  I  be- 
lieve, is,  that  there  is  fo  much  fenfe 
blended  with  fo  much  fweetnefs  in  every 
expreffion  of  her  countenance. — I  have 
often  feen  both  feparately;  but,  in 
faces,  where  one  predominates,  there  is 
frequently  a  want  of  the  other — Her  form, 
too,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  very  perfec- 
tion of  feminine  lovelinefs ;  yet  it  feems  to- 
owe  all  its  charms  to  her  mind — the  dig- 
nity of  the  one  heightens  every  grace  of 
the  other.  See  !  if  your  inexorable  Men- 
tor, as  you  have  often  called  me,  is  not 
writing  an  eulogium  on  the  very  charms 
for  which  he.  condemns  your  adoration — > 
But  I  am  now  too  well  convinced  that  no- 
ihing  can.  diveft  you  of  your  attachment ;; 
G  6b  and: 
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and  the  juftlce  of  my  praifes  cannot  encreafe 
it— All  I  (hall  henceforward  attempt  to  do, 
will  be  to  keep  it  within  thofe  bounds  of 
prudence,  which  you  cannot  pafs  without 
doing  the  moft  fatal  injury  to  its  objedh — 
Prudence  in  which,  my  friend,  you  moft 
cruelly  failed  in  your  journey  into  Wales. 

I  own  I  am  much  difturbed.  at  the  in- 
formation Mrs.  Waverly  has  obtained  of 
the  circumftances  of  your  abode  in  a  place, 
where  I  thought  it  quite  improbable  that 
you  could  be  known.  I  am  ftill  more  dis- 
turbed at  the  conftruction  fhe  has  been 
taught  to  put  on  your  vifit. 

I  have  juft  had  a  note  from  Mifs  Wa- 
verly, ilie  will  be  with  her  filler  to-morrow 
morning  at  feven  o'clock — This  evening, 
her  mother  has  taken  care  to  render  it 
impoflible. 

I  will  write  again  in  a  few  days,  till 
when  and  ever  I  remain, 

My  dear  friend,  your's  faithfully, 

£.    BETHEL, 
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LETTER    IV. 

TO    MRS.    VERNE  Y. 

Bath,  Thurfday* 
DAUGHTER    YER$JEY, 

I  HEAR,,  with  great  concern,  and 
indeed  amazement,  of  your  intended  arri- 
val in  this  place.  I  wifti  you  had  a&ed 
more  prudently,  as  well  as  properly;  and 
am  furprifed,  that  in  your  fituation,  you 
ilaould  think  it  right  or  becoming,  to  re- 
ceive vifits  from  Mr,  Defmond,  or  any 
other  pe'rfon,  not  authorifed  by  your  fami- 
ly ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  refufe  to  com- 
ply with  your  hufband's  requeft,  in  going 
abroad-,  under  the  care  of  the  nobleman, 
whom  he  had  engaged  to  fee  you  fafe  to 
him — I  am  very  much  alarmed  for  the 
confequences  of  all  this ;  and,  indeed, 
thofe:of  my  particular  friends,  whofe  judg- 
ment I  rely  on,  have  given  me  great  rea- 

fon 
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fon  to  be  fo,  by  the  reprefentations  they 
have  made  to  me  of  the  opinion  the  world 
will  form  upon  fueh  conduft — Encourage- 
ment or  countenance  from  me,  it  will  not 
receive  r  and,  as  to  fupportfng  the  ex- 
pence,  it  is  quite  out  of  my  power — You 
will  do  well,  therefore,  to  confider,  whe- 
ther you  had  not  better  determine  to  go  to> 
France,  where,  I  underfhnd-,  your  huf- 
band  is  likely  to  be  handfomely  fupported, 
till  his  affairs  can  be  fettled;  and  to  accept 
the  polite  and  handfome  offer  made  by  the 
foreign  Duke,  before  it  is  too  late — You  re- 
member, to  be  fure,  as  you  are  fond  to 
poetry,  the  line  your  poor  father,  on  for- 
mer occafions,  has  quoted  from  Milton  or 
Shakefpearej  or  fome  of  your  favorite 
authors— 

"  The  wife,  where.danger  or  difhonor  lurks,, 
Seemlieft  and  fafeft  by  her  hufband  ftays." 

At  prefent,  your  feparation  from  Mr.. 
Verney  is  altogether  voluntary,  and,  there- 
fore, highly  improper ;  and  quite  incon- 

fiftent 
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£ftent  with  the  prudent  line  of  behaviour, 
which  I  expect  from  a  daughter  of  mine — 
fuch,  indeed,  as  lays  me  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  faying  to  you,  though  it  may  ap- 
pear harm,  that  I  cannot  let  my  daughter 
Frances  fee  you,  nor  content  to  receive 
you  myfelf,  till  I  find  you  have  determined 
to  embrace  the  proper  conduct  of  going 
to  your  hufband; — as  to  do  otherwife,  would 
be  to  encourage  both,  in  what  is  in  my 
own  opinion,  quite  wrong  ;  and  give  frefh 
occafion  for  fcandal,.  which  has  begun  to 
be  too  b'ufy  already. 

I  hope  Mr.  Defmond  will  oblige  me  in 
forbearing,  for  the  future,  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  my  family ;  and  that  I  may 
not  hear  him  named  again  in  the  fame 
breath  with  any  of  them,  unlefs  on  quite 
a  different  footing. 

I  defire  your  fpeedy  determination,  as 
to  going  abroad ;  and  when  you-  have 
taken  a  becoming  refolution,  youfhall  not 
find  me  backward  in  kindnefs.— My  cir- 
cumftances  are,  at  prefent,  much  circum- 

fcribed, 
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fcribed,  by  the  neceffity  I  am  under  to  do 
my  beft  in  figure  and  appearance  for  your 
brother's  approaching  marriage,  with  a 
woman,  whofe  fortune  and  connexions  are 
fo  proper  and  defirable  for  him — Never- 
thelefs,  I  will  ft  rain  a  point  to  grant  you 
any  little  accommodation  for  your  journey 
—though,  certainly,  not  to  fupport  you  in 
a  wilful  feparation  from  your  hufband, 
which  nothing  can  excufe,  and  no  mo- 
ther, who  has  a  due  fenfe  of  propriety, 
will  encourage. 

As  to  your  three  children,  I  am  glad  to 
hear  from  Frances,  that  you  have  weaned 
the  little  one,  as  that  takes  off  one  objec- 
tion to  your  travelling.  You  may  leave 
them  all  very  properly,  with  fome  careful 
perfon  ;  and,  if  they  are  near  this  place, 
I  will  fee  now  and  then,  that  they  are  well- 
looked  after. 

I  am  (if  fo  your  conduct  fliall  allow 
me  to  fubfcribe  myfelf) 

Your  affe&ionate  mother, 
ELIZABETH  WAVERLY- 
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LETTER    V. 

TO  MR.    BETHEL. 

Sedgewood,  Kent,  June  24th,  1791. 

WITH  what  calmnefs,  my  dear  Be- 
thel, do  you  recount  a  fcene,  that  I  can- 
not read,  without  feeling  fomething  like 
frenzy.  With  how  few  remarks  do  you 
enclofe  me  a  letter  that  deprives  me  of  all 

patience  and But  it  is  the  mother  of 

Geraldine  that  writes  it,  (at  lead,  me  has 
always  paffed  for  fuch,  though  one  would 
be  tempted  to  fancy  there  was  an  exchange 
made  in  her  infancy)  and  I  will  not  exclaim 
againft  her ;  but  only  entreat  you  to  let 
me  know,  by  the  return  of  the  poll,  whe- 
ther the  lovely  perfecuted  being,  to  whom 
it  is  addreffed,  has  taken  any  refolution  in 
confequence  of  it.  I  dread,  leaft  that  ten- 
der and  dutiful  fweetnefs  of  character,  to 

which 
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Which  her  wretched  marriage  was  owing? 
fhould  again  betray  her  into  this  detefted 
meafure ;  and  that  her  ideas  of  obedience 
to  her  odious  mother,  and  her  worthlefs 
hufband,  mould  precipitate  her  into  the 
very  abyfs  of  wretchednefs. — My  hope  is, 
that  the  propofal — fo  cool  a  propofal  too,, 
that  fhe  fhould  leave  her  children,,  will 
roufe  that  proper  fpirit  of  refinance- againft 
ufurped  and  abufed  authority,  whfch,  for 
herfelf,  ihe  would  not,  perhaps,  exert. — 
To  leave  her  children,  to  go  herfelf  to  fuch 
a  hufband,  efcorted  by  a  man,  to  whom,  I 
am  perfuaded,  he  has  fold  her ;  and  all 
this,  by  the  authority  of  an  unfeeling  old 
woman,  who  is  folicitous  for  her  fame  for- 
footh  ! — and  difpleafed  at  my  having  called 
at  her  door,  when  I  happened  to  be  in  a 
fame  neighbourhood. 

One  is  half  tempted  to  fly  out  of  the 
world  in  a  fit  of  defpair,  when  one  consi- 
ders how  the  farce  of  it  is  carried  on,  and 
what  wretches  exift  in  it,  whofe  whole  bu- 
finefs  feems  to  be  to  deftroy  the  few  com- 
forts,. 
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forts,  and  embitter  the  few  pleafures  which 
it  affords. — I  am  totally  unable  to  guefs  to 
whofe  curfed  officioufnefs  it  is  owing,  that 
this  prudifh,  narrow-minded  old  woman  (I 
cannot  keep  my  temper  with  her)  is  fo 
well  informed  of  my  having  been  at  Bridge- 
foot  ;  a  fecret  I  kept  even  from  you,  and 
fancied  was  unknown  to  all  the  world  j 
fince  I  had  the  precaution  not  to  take  even 
a  fervant  with  me — I  could  execrate,  with 
a  mod  hearty  good  will,  her  informers, 
whoever  they  may  be;  and  wifh  I  could 
draw  a  drop  of  blood  from  their  hearts, 
for  every  tear  this  diabolical  bufinefs 
has  drawn  from  the  eyes  of  Geraldine 
—But  a  heart  that  can  wantonly  injure  her, 
can  have  no  warm  blood  in  it — It  muft  be 
fome  difappointed  prude,  or  unchar. table 
pedant. — I  know  none  of  either  defcription 
at  all  likely  to  interfere  with  me — yet,  if  I 
could  difcover  them,  1  mould  be  tempted 
to  expofe  them  to  fomething  wo.rfe  than  this 
apoftrophe — 

"I  telt 
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"  I  tell  thee,  damned  prieil, 
"  A  miniftering  angel  fhall  my  lifter  be 
"  When  thou  lieft  howling!"—* 

It  is  in  vain,  my  dear  Bethel,  for  me  to 
attempt  calling  off  my  mind  a  moment 
from  Geraldine ;  and  were  it  not  that  my 
prefence  might  expofe  her  to  a  repetition 
of  thefe  odious  fufpicions,  I  fhould  be  now 
at  Bath ;  whither  you  knew  it  was  fully 
my  purpofe  to  gjo  when  I  quitted  Hereford- 
fhire,  had  not  fhe  been  driven  thither,  and 
made  my  going  juft  at  the  fame  time  im- 
proper ;  though  I  was  then  far  from  dream- 
ing of  all  the  occaflon  there  exifted  for  my 
precaution. 

As  it  is,  I  mull  remain  here,  at  leaff, 
till  I  have  your  anfwer ;  which  I  entreat 
you  to  forward  to  me  as  foon  as  poflible; 
for,  till  it  comes,  I  can  determine  on  no- 
thing— and  there  is  no  fituation  fo  irkfome 
as  the  flate  of  fufpence  I  am  now  in ;  cer- 
tain, that  however  it  terminates,   I   mud 

*  Shakefpeare. 

be 
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be  wretched,  but  dreading  what  is  of  in- 
finitely  greater  moment,  that  Geraldine 
may  be  yet  more  miferable. 

Do  not  encourage  me,  Bethel,  in  the 
idea  of  her  having  for  me  perfonal  -regard 
— I,  who  know  and  adore  the  unfullied 
purity  of  her  mind,  know,  that  the  ad- 
miffion  of  fuch  a  fentiment,  however  in- 
voluntary, would  render  her  unhappy ;  and 
I  would  not  obtain  all  the  happinefs  ima- 
gination can  conceive,  at  the  expence  of 
giving  her  heart  one  reproachful  pang. — 
You  think  this  afleveration  inconfiftent 
with  my  raihnefs,  in  concealing  myfelf  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  her  late  refidence— 
But  befides  that  I  had  other  motives  for 
my  journey  thither,  than  it  is  in  my  power 
to  communicate  to  you  ;  I  proteft  to  you 
that  had  not  chance  thrown  me  in  her 
way,  I  mould  not  have  then  feen  her. — 
This  appears  contradictory  and  ridiculous, 
but  I  muft  be  content  to  let  you  call 
it  fo. 

How 
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How  tedious,  how  irkfome  is  the  fort 
of  life  I  have  led  the  little  time  I  have  been 
here. — I  find  that  the  locality  of  our  at- 
tachments depend  upon  the  perfons  that 
furround  us,  rather  than  the  places  where 
we  are  happy — I  have  preferred  this  fmall 
eftate  as  a  refidence,    from  my  infancy; 
and  here  the  moft  joyous  hours  of  my  life 
were    paft. — When    I    became   my    own 
mafter,  I  haftened  hither;  and,  as  I  re- 
paired the  old  houfe,   and  faw  the  roads 
mended,  and  the  fences  got  in  order,  as  I 
planted  my  fhrubs,    and  gave  directions 
for  the  care  of  my  timber,  procured  mo- 
dern comforts  within  the  houfe,  and  put 
every  thing  without  in  order,  a  thoufand 
agreeable  images  returned  of  my  former 
pleafures;   and  with  the  fanguine  eye  of 
youthful  expectation,  I  looked  forward  to 
greater  pleafures  yet  to  come. 

I  fhall  meet,  faid  I  to  myfelf,  as  I  in- 
dulged thefe  charming  illufions,  with  fome 
lovely  and  amiable  young  woman,  whofe 
tafte    is   congenial   with   my   own — One, 
3  who 
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who  will  be  more  pleafed  with  this  place, 
becaufe  I  love  it,  than  with  my  other 
houfe;  which,  though  larger  and  hand- 
fomer,  is  not  in  fo  beautiful  a  country,  and 
to  which  I  have  no  particular  attachment. 
—That,  therefore,  I  will  let,  and  refide 
here  altogether ;  and,  when  the  naturally 
delicious  Situation  is  gradually  improved, 
and  a  new  room  built  for  my  books,  I 
think,  that  with  fuch  a  woman  as  my  ima- 
gination has  formed,  I  fhall  here  find  hap- 
pinefs— if  happinefs  be  ever  the  lot  of  hu- 
manity. 

While  I  was  looking  out,  therefore,  for 
this  "la.fi:  beftgift  of  heavaa,"I  was  as  bufy 
in  my  improvements,  and  as  delighted  with 
my  future  paradife,  as  ever  projector  was 
with  fome  favourite  feheme  that  was  to 
procure  him  millions. — Alas !  deftiny,  in- 
exorable deliiny,  was  at  work  not  only  to 
deftroy  my  lovely  viiions,  but  to  embitter 
their deftruction  by  fhewing  me  that  they 
might  have  been  all  realized. — At  this 
period— near  four  years  ago,    I  firft  faw 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Verney;  then  only  a  few  months 
married,  and  brought  down  by  her  huf- 
band,  for  the  firft  time,  to  his  Kentifh 
villa. — The  beauty  of  her  perfon,  though 
that  perfon  is  exactly  what  my  fancy  would 
form  as  the  moft  lovely  and  perfect,  made 
no  immediate  or  deep  impreffion. — She 
was  a  married  woman,  and  her  beauty  was 
not,  therefore,  to  be  confidered  by  a  man, 
looking  out,  as  I  was,  for  a  wife,  and  who 
never  harboured  an  idea  of  feducing  the 
wife  of  another — Yet,  perhaps,  I  liftened 
with  more  pleafure  to  her  fentiments,  be- 
caufe  fhe  was  eminently  handfome. — I  had 
liftened  but  a  little,  before  I  difcovered, 
to  my  utter  confufion,  that  fhe  was  exactly 
the  woman  with  whom  I  could  be  happy ; 
and,  in  a  few  months,  I  found  that  I  could 
never  now  be  happy  at  all,  for  that  fhe 
could  not  be  mine,  and  I  could  think  with 
pleafure  of  no  other  woman. 

For  above  two  years,  under  pretence  of 
trying  to  reafon  myfelf  out  of  this  pre- 
poflefiion,  I  cherifhed  it. — The  unaffected 

eafe 
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eafe  and  innocent  freedom  with  which  (he 
treated  me,  fed  the  flame  that  was  con- 
fuming  me;  but  fhe  was  totally  uncon- 
fcious  of  it — And,  though  I  could  fee 
that  Mr.  Verney  was  altogether  unworthy 
of  her,  that  Ihe  was  but  too  fenfible  of  it ; 
and  had  been  married  to  him  merely  be- 
caufe  it  was  the  will  of  her  family.  Be- 
lieve me,  Bethel,  that  I  honoured  highly 
that  noble  refolution  with  which  I  faw  fhe 
not  only  bore,  but  tried  to  make  the  bell 
of  her  lot ;  and  never,  in  any  one  inftance, 
attempted  to  raife  a  fentiment  in  my  own 
favour,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  affection 
which  fhe  believed  fhe  ought,  and  which 
fhe  tried  to  feel,  for  her  hufband — That 
hufband,  who  valued  fo  little  the  bleffing 
he  poffefied,  that,  after  he  had  once  gra- 
tified his  pride,  by  (hewing  to  his  libertine 
friends  the  moft  beautiful  woman  of  the 
time,  as  his  wife,  was  accuftomed  to  leave 
her  for  weeks  and  months  together  ;  and, 
while  he  was  difiipating  his  fortune  in 
every  fpecies  of  extravagant  folly,  fhe 
Vol.  III.  D  was 
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was  either  alone  at  Linwell,  or  had  no 
other  companion  than  Fanny  Waverly, 
then  a  wild  girl,  between  frxteen  and  fe- 
venteen— juft  emerging  from  the  nurfery 
into  the  delights  of  fucceeding  her  fifter 
as  a  beauty  x  and  who,  though  heartily 
rejoiced  to«fcape  from  her  mother,  feemed 
then  not  to  be  fo  advanced  in  underlland- 
ing,  as  to  be  a  companion  for  her,  though 
there  was  not  the  difference  of  two  years  in 
their  ages. 

It  was  at  thefe  periods  when  Geraldine 
was  fo  much  in  folitude  :at  Linwell,  that 
my  attachment  took  fo  deep  root, — I  found 
by  her  preferring  the  country  even  at  fea- 
fons  when  fhe  might  have  been  in  London 
—I  found  by  her  tafte  for  reading,  for 
drawing,  for  domeftic  pleafures,  that  fhe 
was,  in  every  refpect,  the  very  woman  my 
imagination  had  formed. — The  more  I 
faw  of/  her,  the  more  I  felt  this— 
yet  c^uld  I  not  determine  to  quit  her, 
till  your  remonftrances  and  fome  fears, 
leaft  with  Verney's  encreafing  follies,  my 
regret   and    murmurings   might   encreafe 

alfo, 
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a'lfo,  and  to  her  prejudice,  determined  me 
to  go  abroad — How  faccefslefs  that  ex- 
pedient has  been  in  regard  to  curing  me 
of  my  paffion  for  her,  you  know  too  well 
—What  ill  confequenoes  have  otherwife 
attended  it,  I  <hope  you  will  never  know 
at  all. 

But  I  was  about  to  relate  the  effedt  that 
tny  former  friendly  and  innocent  inter- 
■courfe  with  this  lovely  woman,  has  on  my 
prefent  frame  of  mind ;  and  how  it  touches, 
with  peculiar  fadnefs,  every  object  around 
ine. 

This  place,  though  more  than  fix  miles 
from  Linwell,  and  almoft  as  far  again 
from  Hartfield,  is  yet,  you  know  at  that 
<liftance,  which  in  the  country  conftitutes 
near  neighbourhood. — I  was  at  fchool  at 
Eaton  with  Verney,  and  though  on  our 
entrance  into  life,  his  purfuits  and  mine 
were  fo  different,  that  no  intimacy  could 
fubfift  between  us,  yet  our  acqnaintance 
was  of  courfe  renewed,  when  we  both 
€ame  to  fettle  in  this  country. — I  vifited 
D  2  equally 
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equally  at  the  houfe,  whether  he  was  at 
home  or  no;  and,  at  length,  I  was ^  re- 
strained only  by  my  fears  of  injuring  the 
reputation  of  Geraldine,  from  feeing  her 
every  day  ;  for  all  other  fociety  was  infipid 
or  difgufting. 

At  that  time  Geraldine  rode  on  horfe- 
back,  or  drove  her  fifter  in  a  cabriole  ;  and, 
as  fhe  was  fond  of  gardening,  I  fometimes 
ufed  to  folicit  her  opinion  on  the  alterations 
I  was  making — and  when  ihe  approved 
what  I  had  directed,  or  gave  me  any  idea 
of  her  own,  I  purfued  my  plans  of  im- 
provement with  redoubled  alacrity. — Her 
prefence  gave  to  every  object  a  charm 
which  I  now  look  for  in  vain  ! — And  the 
groups  of  fhrubs  which  were  then  planted 
by  her  direction,  now  grow  and  flourim, 
as  if  to  remind  me  only  of  the  happinefs 
I  have  loft — a  happinefs  which  one  half 
the  world  would  call  chimerical,  and 
the  other  half  abfurd  and  ridiculous — 
but  which  neverthelefs  was  comparative 
happinefs ;  for  when  I  knew  I  could  fee  her 

at 
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any  time  in  an  hour,  and  that  I  fhould 
ifs  an  hour  or  two  near  her,  twice  or  thrice 

the  courfe  of  the  week ;  I  repreffed, 
I  could  not  entirely  deftroy,  the  regret 
hich  arofe  on  reflecting  that  her  life  was 
idicated  to  another. 

I  have  been  moil  decidedly  miferable 
rer  fince  I  have  been  here  ;  every  body 
res  me,  and  bufinefs  or  conversation 
ike  difguft  and  teize  me. — I  fancied  that 
ter  an  abfence  of  twelve  months,  the 
irmer  might,  for  a  time,  occupy  my 
kind  ;  but  Be  ft,  who  vou  kno'.v  J  left  as  i 
eward,  is  fo  intolerably  /low  rind  ftu^id, 
lat  it  is  quite  impoffible  for  me  to  attend  to 
is  accounts  and  his  details — however  he  is 
ery  honeft,  and  all  fcems  right  enough — 
ad  I  have  given  him  hisdifcharges. — The 
ood  folks  of  the  neighbourhood  have 
erfecuted  me  every  morning — pofbchaifes 
nd  whifkies,  and  cavaliers,  have  befet  my 
oor. — Someofthefe  worthy  people  I  have 
;en,  becaufe  I  happened  to  meet  them  in 
ie  grour.ds,  and  they  were  fo  happy  at 
D3  my 
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my  return,  and  fo  full  of  obliging  hopes- 
that  I  was  coming  to  live   among  them, 
end  be  a  good  neighbour,  that  really  I  was 
concerned  to  difappoint  them;  efpeeially 
certain  amiable  gentlewomen  between  fifty 
and  fixty,    who  have  daughters  between 
twenty-and-thirty,  and  whoare  fo  good  as  to 
be  particularly  felicitous  for  my  fettling  in 
their  neighbourhood. — One  of  thefe,  an  ac- 
quaintance it  feems  of  my  mother's,  came  in 
a  folemn  embaffy,  like  a  dowager  queen  of 
Sheba,  to  vifit  me,  whom  (he  praifed  quite 
into  a  Solomon  ;  but,  as  (he  piques  herfelf 
upon  fpeaking  her  mind  freely  (and  is  of 
courfe  the  terror  of  all  her  acquaintance) 
fhe  told  me  (he  fnould  not  fpare  my  faults ; 
for  (he  loved  me  for  the  fake   of  her  old 
friend,  my  dear  mother,  and  knew  I  had 
too  much  fenfe  not  to  underfland  fhe  fpoke 
out  of  fincere  regard ;  when  (lie  pointed 
out  fome  errors  in  my  conduct,  which  fa 
good  and  promifing  a  young  man,  one  who, 
ivas  fuch  a  credit  to  the  times,    would  do 
well  to  correct. 

I  cannot 
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I  cannot  fay  I  much  liked  this  exordium 
— Confcience  told  me  I  had  committed  er- 
rors enough,  which  fuch  a  fybil  might 
Irike  at ;  but  I  felt  the  moft  uneafy  in  & 
natter  where  my  confcience  totally  ac- 
quitted me.^ — I  figured  to  myfelf  that 
(he  might  allude  to  my  journey  into 
Wales;  and,  1  believe,  my  counte- 
nance betrayed  my  apprehenfions,  for 
(he  cried — "  Gh  !  but  my  dear  Sir,  don't 
blufh  fo  — I  fhall  not  touch  upon  family 
fecrets  (nodding  fignificantly) — No,  no— ^ 
t  only  mean  to  afk  you,  how  you  can  like 
to  go  fo  often  to  that  odious  France,,  which* 
at  all  times,  was  the  ruin  of  all  the  fine 
young  men  that  ever  went  there  in  my 
memory,  and  now  muft  be  much  worfe ; 
for,  I  underftand,  they  have  neither  church 
nor  king — neither  money  nor  bread — a 
fad  race  of  people  always ;  and  nothing 
ever  feemed  to  me  fo  abfurd  as  fending  an 
Englifh  gentleman  among  them. — As  to 
you,  I  don't,  indeed,  fee  any  great  change 
in  you  yet,  except  that  you  have  loft  your 
Englifh  complexion — but  I  heartily  hope 
D  4,  you'll 
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you'll  go  no  more — but  fit  down  quietly 
and  creditably  at  home,  with  a  good  dif- 
creet  young  woman  for  your  wife,  and 
have  no  hankerings  after  thefe  foreign 
doings. — There  was  a  report  got  about, 
that  you  had  either  been  married  in 
France,  or  got  a  French  miftrefs — I  am 
heartily  glad  to  find  there's  no  truth  in 
fuch  a  rumour — Indeed  I  always  faid — 
No,  no,  fays  I,  Mr.  Defmond,  if  I  un- 
derstand him  at  all,  has  better  notions- 
Take  my  word  for  it,  who  have  known  him 
ever  fince  he  was  an  infant,  that  he  has  good 
found  honeft  Englifh  principles  at  bottom, 
and  loves  his  own  country,  and  his  own 
country  folks,  and  we  fhall  fee  him  come 
and  fettle  among  us — a  yeoman  of  Kent : 
which  is  better  than  any  French  duke  or 
marquis,  or  grandee  of  them  all." — To 
the  truth  of  this  pofition  I  heartily  af- 
fented ;  and  felt  relieved  that  nothing 
had  alarmed  this  truly  Britifh  matron, 
more  than  a  friendly  dread  of  my  having 

imported 
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imported  a  French  miftrefs. — She  did 
nor,  however,  end  her  very  long  vifit, 
till  fhe  had  again  mod  ferioufly  exhorted 
me  to  put  away  all  foreign  vanities,  and 
come  to  fee  her. — She  affured  me  her 
daughter,  Dorothy,  was  returned  from 
vifiting  her  aunt  in  the  North,  quite  al- 
tered for  the  better  in  her  health,  and 
longing  to  fee  her  old  play-fellow,  Mr. 
Defmcnd — and  that  her  voungeft,  Mari- 
anne,  was  grown  out  of  my  know- 
ledge, and  quite  a  fine  young  wo- 
man.— What  could  defend  an  heart  thus 
ftrongly  befet,  but  a  predilection,  againft 
which  neither  Dorothy  nor  Marianne  can 
contend  ? 

My  dear  Bethel,  1  expedt  your  next  letter 
with  impatience,  that  is  beyond  the  power 
of  words  to  defcribe;  five  days  muft 
pafs  before  I  can  be  relieved, — but  keep 
me  not  in  fufpence  an  hour  longer.— 
Day  after  day  I  linger  here  in  tortures, 
even  greater  than  you  are  aware  of;  I  rife 

E>5  in 
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in  a  morning  only  to  count  the  moments, 
till  the  return  of  the  meffenger  I  fend 
for  letters ;  and  then  to  become  fplenetic 
for  the  reft  of  the  day,,  if  he  does  not 
bring  me  letters  from  you  or  from  fome 
other  perfon  who  can  name  the  fituation  of 
Geraldine. 

She  did,  indeed,  promife  to  write  to 
me  herfelf ;  and  I  have  expe&ed  her  per* 
formance  of  that  promife  with  torturing 
inquietude — But  now  I  can  too  well  ac- 
count for  her  having  failed  in  it ;  and,, 
fince  thefe  infernal  goffips  have  raifed. 
fuch  fufpicions,  I  fhall  not  hear  from  her 
at  all. — Oh  !  I  could  curfe  them — but  you 
will  have  no  patience  if  I  fuffer  myfelf  to 
relapfe  into  the  ufelefs  execrations  of  im- 
potent rage. 

I  wander  about  like  a  wretched  reftlefs 
being — now  trying  to  fit  down  to  books 
of  which  1  know  not  one  word,  though  I 
pore  over  them  for  hours;  now  hiding 
mvfelf  in   the  woods   from    the   horrible 

impor- 
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importunity    of  vifitors  whofe  kindnefs  I 
cannot  return. 

Relieve  me  foon,  dear  Bethel,  from  this 
miferable  ftate,  or  in  a  fit  of  defperation, 
I  may  fetout  for  Bath. 

LIONEL   DESMOND;. 
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LETTER     VI. 


TO    MR;    DESMOND. 

Bath,  June  28th,  1791. 

I  H  A  V  E  this  moment  your  letter  of  the 
24th,  which  diftrefTes,  but  does  not  amaze 
me.  I  expect  to  have  you  enacting  very 
loon  the  part  of  an  Englifh  Werter ;  for 
you  feem  far  gone  in  his  fpecies  of  infanity ; 
and  I  fear  what  I  have  to  fay  to  you  to- 
day, will  only  feed  this  unhappy  frenzy. 
—You  tell  me,  however,  that  if  you  do 
not  hear  from  me  exactly  at  the  time  you 
expect,  (without  ever  confidering  that 
many  circumftances,  quite  immaterial  to 
the  caufe  of  your  folicitude,  may  prevent 
my  being  fo  very  punctual)  you  may,  per- 
haps, fet  off  for  Bath,  in  a  fit  of  defpera- 
tion — I  write,  therefore;  for  though  fure 
to  inflict  pain,  by  all  I  have  to  fay,  it  will 

(if 
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(if  you  have  yet  a  fhadow  of  reafon  left) 
prevent  a  greater  evil — Your  coming  now 
to  Bath  would  be  abfolute  madnefs;  and 
abfolutely  ufelefs  as  to  any  fervice  you 
could  render  Geraldine — If,  in  this  difpo- 
fition  of  mind,  you  can  attend  to  the  moll 
extraordinary  events,  that  do  not  imme- 
diately belong  to  its  caufe,  you,  perhaps, 
may  have  heard  the  news  of  the  flight  of 
the  King  of  France  and  his  family,  which 
arrived  here  yefterday — The  fame  poft 
brought  letters  to  Geraldine  from  her 
hufband,  written  in  great  hafte,  and  with 
great  exultation. — He  feems  to  doubt,  from 
the  purport  of  de  Romagnecourt's  letter, 
after  his  firft  interview,  whether  fhe  would 
accompany  him ;  and  therefore  fends  to 
the  Duke's  agent,  in  London,  a  letter  to 
her,  containing  more  pofitive  injunctions; 
and  bills  for  fixty  pounds,  with  which,  in 
cafe  the  Duke  mould  be  departed,  he  di- 
rects her  inftantly  to  fet  out  for  Paris,  by 
way  of  Dieppe  and  Rouen ;  and,  if  fhe, 
muji  have  it   fo,  to  bring   her  children ; 

butj 
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but,  at  all  events,   to  begin    her  journey 
immediately — He  tells  her,  that  though  he 
is,  at  prefent,  in  Auftrian  Flanders^  mea- 
fures  are  fo  arranged,  that  his  friends  will,, 
in  a  very  fhort  time,  return  in  triumph  to 
Baris,  where  he   is  allured  of  a  fplendid 
fupport;  and  the  immediate  means  of  re- 
trieving his   affairs — This  letter,  which  is 
couched  in  the  moft-  pefitive   and  forcible 
terms  he  could  devife,  was  forwarded  by 
the  agent  of  the  Duke,  who,   it  appears,, 
knew  that  Geraldine  was  at  Bath. — On  the 
receipt  of  it,,  fhe  fent  for  me  ;  and  putting 
the  letter  into  my  hands*  fat  down,   andi 
fell  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

I  afked  her,  as  foon  as  I'  recovered  a 
little  from  my  furprize  and  concern,  what 
fhe  meant  to  do  ? — "  I  go/'  replied  fhe— 
"  I  have  now  no  longer  a  reafon  againft': 
it — at  leafl,.none  that  will  be  attended  to;, 
and  I  muft  obey — '*' 

"Good  God  P'exclaimed  J;   in  dhtrefs 
I  could  not   conceal,  "  is  this  a  time  to 
order  you,,  unguarded  and  alone,  to  under- 
take 
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take  fuch  a  journey  ;  and  to  enter  a  capital, 
which  muft,  from  the  prefentcircumftances^ 
be    in    confternation  and  confufion  ? — If 
you  muft  go,   1  cannot  bear  the   thoughts 
of  your  going  unprotected." — "  And  yet," 
faid  fhe, .'■'  that  is  the  very  circumftance 
that  determines  me  ;  for,,  with  fuch  protec- 
tion as  Mr~  Yerney  had:  before  chofen  for 
me,  I  would  not  have  gone."1— She  fighed 
deeply,  but  dried  her  eyes* — "  It  is  over," 
added  fhe — "  I  took  the  liberty  of  trou- 
bling you  to  come  to  me,  Mr.  Bethel,  to- 
aik  your  friendly  advice  j.  but  I  now  fee, 
on  a  moment's  farther  confederation,,  that 
I  have  but  one  part  to  take ;   and  that  I 
have  done  wrong  to  hefitate." 

"  Pardon  me,"  replied  I — "  V  rather 
think,  my  dear  Madam,  you  will  be  more 
wrong,  ihould  you  determine  too  haftily. 
Does  your  fitter— does  your  mother  know 
of  this  letter  ;,and  the  command  it  contains  ?"' 
"  My  lifter  does;  for  fhe  was  here  when 
I  received  it  half  an  hour  ago — She  left 
me  to  acquaint  my  mother  with  it,  whom; 

I  have 
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I  have  not  yet  been  permitted  to  fee — Bur, 
as  fhe  has  kept  me  at  a  diftance  from  her, 
becaufe  fhe   conceived  difpleafure  at   my 
not  confenting  to  go  before,   (he  will,  un- 
doubtedly, have  a  ftronger  reafon  to  i  nil  ft 
on    my    going   now. — My    brother,   Mr. 
Waverly,  has,   at    laft,  determined  on  all 
the  preliminaries  and  preparations  for  his 
marriage,  which  has  been  fo   long  in  fuf- 
pence — It  is  to  be  concluded  on  immedi- 
ately— I  am,  I  know,  in  the  way;  they  can 
neither  invite  me  to   the  joyous    feftivity 
with  pleafure,  or  leave   me  out  with  de- 
cency.— I  have  now  money  to   go  abroad, 
which  my  mother  will  infift  upon  my  unng 
for  the  purpofe   my  hufband  defigned  it ; 
and  ^  will  be  relieved  from  the  apprehen- 
fions  which   I   know  fhe   has  been   under, 
leaft  fhe   mould  be   compelled  to  advance 
money  for  my    fupport   here.-— Againft  all 
thefe  reafons  on  her  part,    which   fhe  will 
enforce  by  the  powerful    words,  duty  and 

obedience — What    have    I    to     offer  ? My 

fears ;  they  will  be  treated  as  chimerical— 

(nor, 
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(nor,  in  fact,  do  I  entertain  any)  My  re- 
luctance !  that  will  be  imputed  to  very  un- 
worthy and  very  falfe  motives — In  a  word, 
though  I  will  await  Fanny's  return,  before 
I  begin  to  make  actual  preparations  for 
my  immediate  journey,  I  am  perfectly 
allured,  that  my  mother's  orders  will  en- 
force thofe  of  Mr.  Verney ;  and  that  I 
muft  go." 

At  this  inftant,  Fanny  Waverly,  her 
eyes  fwoln,  and  the  tears  ftill  ftceaming 
down  her  cheeks,  entered  the  room  ;  and 
throwing  herfelf  into  the  arms  of  Geral- 
dine,  fobbed  aloud,  and  hid  her  face  in 
her  bofom — Geraldine,  by  a  glorious  effort 
of  refolution,  inftead  of  yielding  to  the 
anguifh,  under  which  I  could  fee  fhe  was 
ill  able  to"  fupport  herfelf,  tried  to  foothe 
and  tranquillize  her  filler. — "  Come,  come, 
my  Fanny,"  faid  fhe,  "  be  compofed — I 
knew,  before  you  went,  the  mefTage  with 
which  you  would  return — 1,  therefore,  am 
prepared  for  it ;  and  I  entreat  you  not  to 
let  it  thus  affect  you." 

The 
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The. agonizing  grief  of  the  one,  and  the 
tender  fortitude  of  the  other,  were,  tome,, 
equally  affecting ;  and,  as  I  contemplated 
©ne  fitter  weeping  in  the  arms  of  the  other,, 
who,  by  a  painful  reftraint,  exerted  that 
fortitude,  not  to  add  to  her  afflictions;  I  was 
©n  the  point  of  taking  them  both  in  my 
arms,,  and  fwearing  to  defend  and  protect 
them  with  my  life  and  fortune. — The 
fcene,,  however,  was  too  diftreffing  to  be 
endured  long — Fanny  continued'  weeping 
too  much  to  be  able  to  deliver  her  mother's 
meffage  ;  and  Geraldine,  who  had  led  her 
to  a  chair,  hung  over  her,  fupporting  her 
head,  and  holding  her  hands*  with  fuch  a 
look! — She,  however,  did  not  now  fhed  a 
tear;  buther  palenefs>  her  trembling,  and. 
the  expreffive  look  fhe  threw  towards  me,, 
explained,  too  clearly,  what  paffed  in  her 
heart. — At  this  moment,  the  fervant,  who 
was  not  aware  of  this  afflicting  interview, 
entered  with  the  three  children — At  the 
fight  of  them,  I  faw  that  Geraldine's  refo- 
ludon  was  about  toforfake  her  ;  and  when 

the 
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the  little  boy  ran  up  to  Fanny,,  and  entreat- 
ed her  not  to  cry,  fhe  became  abfolutely 
convulfed ;  and  Geraldine,  after  an  inef- 
fectual ftruggle  of  a  moment,  haflily  left 
the  room-,  and  waved  her  hand  for  the 
maid  and  the  children  to  follow  her. 

I  was  then  alone  with  Fanny  Waverly  y 
but  I  knew  not  how  to  attempt  pacifying 
the  violence  of  her  emotions — She  feemed,, 
indeed,  incapable  of  hearing,  me — I  ap- 
proached her,  however,  and  took  her  hand; 

"  You  injure  yourfelf,"  faid  I,  "  and 
your  filler,  by  thus  giving  way  to  im- 
moderate forrow — Command  yourfelf,  my 
dear  Mifs  Waverly,  for  her  fake;  and 
tell  me,  I  befeech  you,  if  I  can  be  of  any 
ufe  in  mitigating  diftrefs,  which,  from  my 
foul,  I  lament." 

"  Oh  1  Mr.  Bethel  I"  anfwered  fhe  inar- 
ticulately, "  my  mother  is-  fo  cruel — fo 
very  cruel  to  Geraldine,  that  it  breaks  my 
heart — She  has  heard  the  purport  of  Ver* 
ney's  letter  ;  and  ordered  me  back  to  fay, 
that  it  was  not  only  her  opinion  that  me 

ought 
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ought  to  fet  out,    but   her  command  that 
fhe  fhould  inflantly  prepare  for  doing  fo  ; 
on  which  condition  alone  fhe  will  receive, 
and  give  her  her  blefiing. — I  own  I  remon- 
ftrated  rather  earneftly  with  my  mother, 
but  I  was  fo  far  from  obtaining  any  miti- 
gation, that  I  was  very  feverely  reproved 
for  daring  to  queftion  the  propriety  of  her 
decifion  ;   and  bade  to  obferve,  that    if  I 
prefumed  to  attempt  influencing  my  filler 
to  act  contrary  to    her   duty,    fo   clearly 
pointed  out,  it  would  be  at  my  own  peril ; 
and  that  I  rr.uft,  in  that  cafe,  be  content  to 
fhare   the   fate  that  muft  foon  overwhelm 
myfifter;  but,  indeed,  Mr.   Bethel,  con- 
tinued  fhe,   it  is  not  that  threat  that  fhould 
deter    or  frighten  me,  if  I  were  not   too 
fure  that  I  fhould  be  a  burthen  to  Geral- 
dine,  and  only  encreafe  her  difficulties." 

"  Do  not,  however,  encreafe  them  now, 
my  amiable  friend,"  faid  I,  "  by  thefe  deep 
expreffions  of  anguifh — I  do  affure  you, 
that  your  fifter  had  anticipated  all  the  pur- 
port of  the  meffage  that  diftreffes  you  ;  and 

that 
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that  it  will  fhock  her  lefs  than  you  ima- 
gine— Try,  therefore,  to  recover  yourfelf 
— tell  her  the  truth,  and  affift  her  in  form- 
ing fuch  a  refolution  as  is  bell: — I  own  I 
think  that  is,  to  brave  the  worft  that  can 
happen  by  flaying ;  and  to  refufe  to  fet 
out,  at  leaft,  till  fhe  hears  Mr.  Verney  is 
at  Paris  to  receive  her." 

As  if  relieved,  by  hearing  that  this  was 
my  opinion,  and  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
influence  her  filter,  Fanny  now  flew  to  her 
— She  and  her  fervant  were  only  in  the 
next  room  with  the  children  ;  I  waited,  a 
moment,  the  iffue  of  the  conference,  and 
a  violent  burft  of  weeping  affured  me,  too 
well,  that  it  would  be  mofl  affecting — 
This,  however,  was  from  Fanny  Waverly  ; 
for,  in  five  or  fix  minutes,  Geraldine  re- 
entered the  dining-room,  with  forced  fere- 
nity  ;  fhe  even  tried  to  fmile,  when  fhe 
faid,  "  this  dear  girl  is  fo  unfortunately 
full  of  fenfibility  and  affedtion,  that  it  is 
impoflible  to  pacify  her — She  fancies  I  go 
to  meet  anarchy  and  murder   in  France ; 

and 
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and  on  feeing  me  packing  up  mine  and  my 
children's  cloaths,  that  I  may  be  ready  to 
fet  out  to  morrow,  (he  has  relapfed  into  the 
wildeft  expreflions  of  forrow — I  wifh  you 
would  try,  Mr.  Bethel,  fince  Ihe  will  liften 
to  and  believe  you,  to  reafon  her  out  of 
fchefe  groundleft  ap.prehenfions." 

■"  I  wiih.,"faid  I,  "  that  I  could  fet  about 
that  without  forfeiting  my  fincerky,  but, 
upon  my  honor,  I  do  not  think,  and  there- 
fore cannot  fey,  h«r  apprehensions  are 
groundlefs." 

"  J,  however,  Tiave  mo  fears,  Mr.  Be- 
thel— The  French,  of  whatfoever  party  I 
may  fall  among,  will  not  hurt  a  woman 
and  children  ! — On  admitting  it  poffible, 
that  in  fome  of  thofe  popular  commotions, 
that  are,  certainly,  likely  to  convulfe,  for 
fome  time,  a  kingdom  juft  burfting  into 
freedom  from  the  grafp  of  the  moftoppref- 
five  tyranny,  I  might  be  involved  ;  (which 
is  extremely  unlikely)  Good  God!  what 
have  I  to  fear? — Not  death!  afluredly ; 
for  there  is  hardly  one  fituation,  in  which  I 
*  can 
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•can  now  be  placed,  to  which  death  would 
not  be  preferable.  -  I  will  be  very  fincere, 
my  good   friend,  and   fay    honeftly,  that 
after  what  I  know,  and  what  I  fujpeft  of 
Mr.  Verney,  I  had  rather  meet  death  thaa 
be  in  his  power — I  had  rather  meet  it  than 
my  mother's  unkindnefs — infinitely  rather, 
than  to  know  that  I  and  my  poor  little  ones 
(her  voice  almoft  failed  her)  fhould  be  a 
•burthen  to  her,  who  is  fo  unwilling  to  bear 
it,  even  for  a  little  while. — Has  then  death 
any  terrors  for  me?  and  can  one  who  fears 
not  death  ihrink  from  danger  ? — If  I  get 
among  the  wildeft  collection  of  thofe  peo- 
ple, whofe  ferocity  arifes  not  from  their 
prefent  liberty,  but  their  recent  bondage, 
is  it  poffible  to  fuppofe  they  will  injure  mey 
who  am  myfelf  a  miferable  Have,  return* 
ing  with  trembling  and  reludtant  fteps,  to 
put  on  the  moft  dreadful  of  all  fetters  ?— 
Fetters  that  would  even  deftroy  the  free- 
dom of  my  mind,"     I  was  exceflively 
flruck  with  the  manner  in  which  lhe  fpoke 
this ;  nor  did  I  imagine  that  her  foft  fea- 
tures 
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tures  and  dove-like  eyes,  could  have 
afiumed  fuch  an  expreffion  of  fpirit — She 
faw,  I  believe,  I  was  furprized — "  Why," 
faid  I,  "  do  you  put  on  thefe  fetters,  if 
you  feel  them  to  be  fo  infupportable  ?" 

"  Becaufe,"  returned  fhe,  "  it  is  my 
duty,  and  while  I  fulfil  that,  I  can  always 
appeal  to  a  judge,  who  will  not  only  ac- 
quit, but  reward  me,  if  I  acT:  up  to  it — 
The  more  terrible  the  tafk,  the  greater  the 
merit  I  affume  in  fulfilling  it ;  befides 
that,  my  mother's  inhumanity  has  lefTened 
its  horrors. — 


'  Thou'dft  fhun  a  bear  ; 


But  if  thy  flight  lay  towards  the  roaring  fea, 
Thou'dft  meet  the  bear  in  the  mouth.' 


"  * 


"  Well !  but,"  faid  I,  "  not  to  fpeak 
of  Mr.  Verney,  whofe  conduct  is  in  every 
way  unpardonable  ;  not  to  fpeak  of  the 
dangers  that  may  attend  journeying  to- 
wards Paris,  at  prefent ;  and  which  may? 

■*  Shakefpeare. 

4  perhaps, 
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perhaps,  be  partly  imaginary — Give  me 
leave  to  aik,  how  are  you  able,  with  three 
young  children,  and  only  a  maid  fervant, 
to  encounter  the  fatigues  of  fo  long  a 
journey  ? — I  have  heard  you  fay  you  are 
exceffively  affe&ed  by  fea  ficknefs ;  and 
that  nothing  overcomes  you  more  than 
hurry;  yet  here  are  you  about  to  encounter 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  with  only  a 
young,  helplefs  Englifh  girl  as  a  fervant, 
who  will  be  terrified  to  death  everv  fteo 

/  A. 

fhe  takes. 

«  Ah!  Mr.  Bethel!"  replied  Genldir.e, 
fhaking  her  head  mournfully,  "  you  oblige 
me  again  to  ufe  a  quotation  — 


-'  When  the  mind's  free, 


The  body 's  delicate  ;  the  tempeft  in  my  mind, 
Doth  from  my  fenfes  take  all  feeling  elfe, 
Save  what  beats  there.*" 

"  What  then,"  faid  I,  «  for  God's  fafc  j 
tell  me — what  is  your  refolution  ?  and  in 
what  way  can  I  render  more  eafy,  any  that 
you  will  abfolutely  adopt  >" 

*  Shakefpeare. 

Vol.  III.  E  "My 
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"  My  refolution,  my  good  friend,  is,  to 
fet  out  very  early  to-morrow  for  France, 
by  the  route  Mr.  Verney  has  directed— If 
there  is  a  poffibility  of  getting,  by  that 
time,  a  female  fervant,  who  fpeaks  a  little 
French  ;  and  of  hiring  a  man  fervant,  on 
whom  I  can  depend,  I  will  do  both  ;  in 
thefe  inftances,  perhaps,  your  friendly 
affiftance  may  be  exerted." 

*'  And  you  are  pofitively  determined  to 
go?" 

"  So  pofitively,  that  I  have  fent  to  en- 
quire whether  I  can  have  a  coach  here ;  if 
not,  I  muft  have  two  poft-chaifes,  which 
will  be  much  lefs  convenient ;  and  if  I 
cannot  here  procure  the  fervants  I  want,  I 
muft  take  the  chance  of  getting  them 
either  from  London,  whither  1  fhall  write 
this  evening,  or  at  Brighthelmftone,  where 
I  fhall  embark;  and  to  which  place  I  fhall 
go,  by  way  of  Salifbury  and  Chichefler, 
without  going  round  by  London." 

I  now  faw,  that  the  mod  effential  fervice 
I  could  render  our  lovely,  unhappy  friend, 

was 
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was  to  fet  out  inftantly  in  queft  of  fuch 
perfons  and  accommodations  as  Ihe  wanted ; 
I  knew  that  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary  for 
her  to  have  a  coach,  and  not  trull  to 
French  vehicles — It  was  equally  neceflary" 
to  procure  for  her  a  trufty  man  fervant.— 
Thefe,  therefore,  I  fet  about  finding  ;  and 
by  a  Angular  piece  of  good  fortune,  I  found, 
at  the  livery-ftable  where  I  applied,  a  very 
good  coach,  that  was  left  there  to  be  fold, 
by  the  executors  of  a  gentleman,  who  had 
it  made  new  for  his  journey  to  Bath,  where 
he  died  foon  after  his  arrival — It  was  fitted 
up  with  many  conveniencies  for  an  invalid 
under  the  neceffity  of  travelling ;  and  was 
exa&ly  fuited  to  carry  fuch  a  family  as 
that  for  whofe  ufe  I  now  purchafed  it ; 
ordering  the  man,  who  had  the  fale  of  it, 
to  tell  Mrs.  Verney,  "  that  he  had  direc- 
tions to  let  it  at  a  price  he  named ;  which 
was  to  be  paid  on  returning  it;"  for  that  I 
had  otherwife  managed  the  matter,  was, 
of  neceffity,  a  fecret. 

Ez  It 
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It  was  infinitely  more  difficult  to  pro- 
cure her  a  fervant,  and  it  was  near  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  when  I  gave  up 
the  hope  of  fatisfying  myfelf  in  this  re- 
fpect. — I  could  not,  however,  determine 
to  let  her  go  either  without  one,  or  with 
one  with  whofe  character  I  was  not  per- 
fectly fatisfied  ;  and  therefore,  after  fome 
deliberation,  I  refolved  to  fend  my  own 
man,  Thomas  Wrightfon,  with  her ;  as  I 
can  do  very  well  without  him,  till  I  can 
find  fome  proper  perfon  to  fend  over  to 
her,  or  hear  of  her  having  provided  her- 
felf  with  one  there. — Thomas,  indeed,  does 
not  fpeak  any  French  to  fignify,  though 
he  was  once  at  Paris  with  me;  but  he  is 
very  honeft  and  active ;  and,  upon  my 
propofmg  it  to  him,  he  faid — "  that 
though  upon  no  other  account  whatever 
he  would  quit  me,  unlefs  my  honour  was 
pi  afed  to  difcharge  him  j  yet,  for  fuch  a 
lady  as  Mrs.  Verney,  in  fuch  a  time  to  be 
fure,  he  wou1  J  go  through  fire  and  water, 
by  night  or  by  day."— J  allured  him  there 

would 
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would  be  very  little  water,  and,  I  believed, 
no  fire  whatever  to  go  through  ;  and  having 
fettled  the  terms  which  made  it  a  matter 
of  profit,  as  well  as  chivalry  to  honeft 
Thomas,  I  difpatched,  late  as  it  was,  a  note 
to  Geraldine,  to  inform  her  how  this  was 
fettled  ;  and  had  the  pleafure  to  hear,  in  an 
anfwer  written  by  herfelf,  that  (lie  was  ex- 
tremely well  fatisfied  with  the  arrangements 
I  had  made  for  her  ;  and  had,  in  the  me?n 
time,  been  lucky  in  her  own  endeavours  ; 
having  made  a  fortunate  difcovery  of  a 
perfon  between  forty  and  fifty,  who  had 
been  a  governefs  at  a  fchool  at  Bath,  and 
was  defirous  of  attending  any  lady  to  Mante, 
of  which  place  (he  was  a  native,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  expences  of  her  journey. 
— Geraldine  added,  that  as  fhe  had  been 
indefatigable  in  her  preparations,  every 
thing  would  be  ready,  and  fhe  mould  de* 
part  at  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning ; 
when  fhe  intended  driving  to  the  door  of  her 
mother,  to  take  leave  of  her,  and  receive 
the  promifed  blejjing-,  and  that  die  begged 
E3  of 
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of  me  to  meet  her  a  little  without  the 
town,  to  walk  back  with  Fanny  (who  was 
to  go  fo  far  in  the  coach  with  her)  and  to 
receive  her  laft  acknowledgements,  for 
what  fhe  termed,  my  unexampled  friend- 
fliip. 

I  knew  that  much  was  yet  to  be  done, 
of  which  fhe  was  not  aware. — I  arofe, 
therefore,  at  five  o'clock,  and  had  my 
banker  here  called ;  who  gave  me  a  letter  of 
credit  on  Paris  for  an  hundred  pounds; 
and  another  to  a  gentleman  at  Rouen,  to 
entreat  his  attention  to  the  travellers,  in 
regard  to  exchanging  their  money,  or  any 
other  little  office  of  kindnefs ;  and,  thus 
prepared,  I  waited  impatiently  for  the 
hour,  when  the  coach  which  contained  our 
lovely  exile,  was  to  overtake  me  on  the 
road. — I  had  proceeded  near  a  mile  be- 
yond the  place  of  appointment,  when  it 
appeared — It  flopped  on  approaching  me 
■ — I  found  only  Geraldine,  Fanny  and  the 
children  in  it,  for  that  her  laft  conference 
with  her  filler  and  with  me  might  not  be 

interrupted^ 
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interrupted,  the  two  female  attendants 
were  ordered  to  follow  fo  far  on  foot,  and 
the  coach  was  to  ftay  for  them. 

I  trembled  as  I  drew  near  the  fcene  I  was 
to  pafs  through — Fanny,  her  face  covered 
with  her  handkerchief,  was  fobbing  bit- 
terly— Geraldine  was  pale  and  trembling, 
but  an  artificial  compofure,  feemed  to  be 
the  effect  of  the  effort  fhe  was  obliged  to 
make  to  fupport  herfelf,  foothe  her  filter, 
and  attend  to  her  children. — The  moment 
I  faw  her  countenance,  I  faw  too  plainly 
written  there,  the  cruel  harfhnefs  of  her 
mother,  but  fhe  tried  to  fpeak  with  fleadi- 
nefs,  when  fhe  begged  of  me  to  get  into 
the  coach. — I  obeyed  ;  but  I  was  infected 
with  the  tender  forrows  of  the  party  I 
found  there,  and  could  fay  nothing  to  con- 
fole  them. 

I  had,  however,  no  time  to  lofe  in  in- 
dulging ufelefs  fympathy;  I  took,  there- 
fore, out  of  my  pocket,  the  letters  I  had 
obtained. — I  told  her,  that  by  one,  fhe 
would  find  herfelf  entitled  to  a  fmall  credit, 
E4  in 
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in  cafe  fhe  fhould  want  it,  which  would  be 
r.o  inconvenience  to  me;  and  her  taking 
it  was  the  only  proof  I  required  of  that 
friendfhip  which  fhe  had  fo  often  declared 
fhe  favoured  me  with — That  the  other 
letter  was  to  a  gentleman  at  Rouen,  who 
might  be  ferviceable  to  her  on  her  way — 
"  And  now,  dear  Mrs.  Verney,"  faid  I, 
"  unlefs  any  thing  more  can  be  devifed 
for  your  fervice,  Mifs  Waver ly  and  I  will 
fay  farewell ;  for  this  parting,  this  fad 
parting,  will  hurt  you  too  much  ;  and,  I 
fear" — "  It  is  true,"  faid  fhe,  interrupt- 
ing me,  "  that  it  is  wifer  to  part  while 
we  are  yet  able. — Fanny,  my  moft  beloved 
lifter,  have  pity  upon  yourfelf  and  me, 
and  do  not  deftroy  me  quite  by  your  af- 
fection, which  is  now  almoft  cruelty." 

Poor  Fanny  threw  her  arm  round  her 
lifter's  neck,  and,  with  a  deep  and  convul- 
live  figh,  kiffed  her,  but  could  not  fpeak. 
— At  the  fame  moment  Geraldine  gave 
me  her  hand,  on  which  fell,  as  I  preffed 
it  to  my  lips,  the  only  tear  I  have  fhed  for 

fome 
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fame  years ;  it  was  cruel  to  prolong  this 
fcene,  and,  indeed,  almoft  impo.Tible  to 
bear  it — I  therefore  opened  the  coach- 
door,  leaped  out,  and  Fanny  Waverly, 
difengagingherfelf  from  the  children  with 
a  fort  of  defperate  resolution,  followed  me. 
— Geraldine  was  totally  filent,  and  I  dared 
not  look  towards  her — but  the  little  boy 
continued  to  call  to  his  aunt  Fanny,  and  to 
entreat  her  not  to  go  from  him,  till  the 
two  women  who  had,  by  this  time,  come 
up  with  the  coach,  were  helped  in  by 
Thomas ;  one  of  them  very  wifely  drew  up 
the  coach-window,  and  on  a  fignal  from 
me,  it  drove  very  rapidly  away. 

I  remained  ftanding  in  the  road,  fup- 
porting  Mifs  Waverly,  who  was  drowned 
in  tears,  and  choaked  by  fpeechlefs  for- 
row. — I  fpoke  to  her,  entreating  her  to 
bear,  with  as  much  fortitude  as  ilie  could,, 
a  feparation  that,  however  painful,  would 
probably  be  fliort. — She  replied,  in  a  voice 
broken  by  fobs — "  God  knows  how  that 
E  5  may 
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may  be,  Mr.  Bethel,  but  I  if  dared  follow 
my  inclinations,  it  fhould  be  Ihort  in- 
deed." 

"  We  muft  none  of  us,'*  faid  I,  "  follow 
our  inclinations,  when  they  are  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  our  duty,  my  dear  young  friend." 

"  And    yet,"    cried    flie,    indignantlyr 
"  fuch  behaviour  as  I  have  juft  now  wit- 
neffed   from   Mrs.   Waverly  towards   my 
fifter,  ought,  methinks,  to  diffolve  all  ties 
of  duty." — I  was  glad  that  her  anger  re- 
ftored  her  to  herfelf — I  knew  it  was  juftly 
excited,  buthowjuftly  I  could  not  have 
believed,  if  Fanny  had  not,  by  degrees, 
defcribed  to  me  the  whole  fcene  between 
her  mother  and  Geraldine. — I  will  not  irri- 
tate  your  mind  by  relating  it ;  fuffice  it  to- 
fay,  that  pride,  avarice,  and  infenfibility, 
never  more  effectually  united  to  render  a 
woman    deteftable;    nor   did   ever    angel 
fhew  a  more  decided  contrail  to  an  evil 
fpirit,  than  Geraldine  at   that   trying  mo- 
ment formed  to  her  mother. 

Well, 
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Well,  my  dear  Defmond,  it  is  over  ! — 
Geraldine  is  gone— To  night  me  propofed 
being  at  Salifbury,  to-morrow  at  Chichefter^ 
and  on  Saturday  at  Briglithelmttone,  time 
enough  for  the  packet,  which  is  advertifed 
to  fail  on  the  evening  of  that  day. 

Before  you  receive  this,  therefore,  fhe 
will  be  embarked ;  and,  however  you  may 
execrate  the  cruel  neceffity  that  has  com- 
pelled her  to  fuch  a  ftep,  or  reprobate  as 
chimerical  and  ill-founded,  that  fenfe  of; 
duty  which  urged  her  to  obey  this  com- 
pulfatory  mandate  of  Verney's,  you  will* 
now  the  die  is  thrown,  fubmit  to  what  is. 
inevitable — and  perhaps  the  certainty  that 
your  misfortune  is  without  remedy,  (foe 
Geraldine's  return  to  her  hufband  you  wilH 
certainly  confider  as  a  misfortune,)  is  the 
only  thing  that  could  teach  you  to  bear,  or 
induce  you  to  attempt  conquering  your  re- 
gret.— Allure  yourfelf,  that  as  to  her  jour- 
ney, fhe  has  every  accommodation  to  render 
it  as  tolerable  as,  under  fuch  circumftances5. 
E  6  k 
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it  could  be  made — The  pain  of  her  mind 
I  could  not  remove,  but  hope  and  believe 
I  have  exempted  her  from  fuffering  much 
perfonal  inconvenience. 

And  now,  Defmond,  fince  I  have  as 
gradually  as  1  could,  difclofed  this  fudden 
p.nd  painful  tranfaction,  let  me  fpeak  a 
word  or  two  from,  and  of  myfelf. — You 
are,  by  this  time  convinced,  that  to  come 
hither  could  anfwer  no  purpofe  as  to  Ge- 
raldine,  but  it  would  certainly  alarm  the 
old  lady,  who  has  got  it  mod  invincibly 
fixed  in  her  imagination,  that  you  have 
a  defign  upon  her  daughter,  and  have  in- 
fluenced her  to  refufe  going  to  her  huf- 
band  the  fir  ft  time  he  fent  for  her. — Fanny 
Waverly  has  in  vain  tried  to  difcover  from 
whom  this  intelligence  came  ;  her  mother 
hears  not  your  name  mentioned  with  pa- 
tience, and  mould  you  now  appear  here, 
it  is  very  likely  in  her  imprudent  prudence, 
to  call  it  purfuing  her  daughter  and  infult- 
ins:  the  family.     It  will  be  cruel  too  to 
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poor  Fanny,  who  co  ild  oVy  fee  you 
either  by  ftealrh  or  by  chance — one  would 
be  extremely  improper,  and  the  other 
by  no  meins  conducive  to  the  v  ftoration 
of  her  tranquillity ;  for  it  is  eafy  to  fee 
fhe  has  entertained  a  partiality  for  you, 
which  her  good  fenfe  and  her  pride  have 
affifted  her  to  conquer,  on  the  conviction 
that  you  are  in  love  with  her  filter — for 
that  you  certainly  are  fo,  fhe  is,  I  can  per- 
ceive perfectly  aware,  though  fhe  carefully 
avoids  ever  hinting  at  it  to  me. 

Coming  hither  to  meet  me,  is  now 
quite  out  of  the  queftion,  as  I  fliall  only 
be  here  about  fix  days  more — long  enough, 
however,  to  receive  a  letter  from  you, 
which  I  hope  will  tell  me,  that  your 
mind  is  more  fubdued  to  your  fortune, 
than  it  was  when  you  wrote  laft ;  however, 
that  fortune  may  have  become  more  perverfe, 
and  that  you  have  determined  to  fit  down 
for  fome  months,  at  leaft,  quietly  in  Kent, 
where  I  hope  you  will  recover  your  reafon. 

—Receive 
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— Receive  for  that  and  every  good,  the 
molt  fincere  wifhes  of, 

Your's  mod  truly, 

E.     BETHEL. 

P.  S.  1  fhall  leave  Loulfa  here,  as  both 
fhe  and  Mifs  Waverly  defire  it — and  fhall 
return  in  the  Autumn — and  then  Qxe  will 
go  back  with  me  to  Hartfield. 


LET- 
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LETTER    VII. 
T  O    M  R.     BETHEL. 


Sedgewood,  July  2,  1791, 

GERALDINE  fo  fuddenly  gone !  and 
to  meet  her  hufband,  who,  when  fhe  ar- 
rives at  Paris,  will  probably  not  be  there 
as  he  propofed — as  the  event  that  has  fince 
happened,  the  King  of  France's  return, 
mud  inevitably  make  an  alteration  in 
thofe  plans,  whatever  they  were,  that  his 
noble  foreign  friends  had  projected  for 
him — I  am  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  mind  that  I 
know  not  what  I  write — But  do  not,  my 
dear  Bethel,  hurry  from  Bath  one  day 
fooner  on  my  account,  as  I  have  bufinefs 
which  will  inevitably  call  me  from  hence— 
and  I  mail  fet  out  to-morrow  on  an  ab- 
fence  of  a  few  weeks,  perhaps ;  but  as  I 
do  not  know  exa&ly  where  1  ihall  be,  and 

(hall 
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fhall  have  my  letters  fent  after  rne  as  foon 
as  I  do  know,  continue  to  drecT:   hither. 
— I    am    extremely    interefted    for   Fanny 
Waverly   (though  I  am  perfuaded  vou  are 
miltaken    as   to    her   honouring    me    with 
her  partial  cfteem)  and  moft   heartily  do 
I  wifh  that  you  could  fee  her  in   the  fame 
light  ris  you  wifh  me  to  do — She  deferves 
a  better  fate  than   me   will  probably   meet 
with,  if  her  hateful   mother  is  to  difpofe 
of   her. — Oh  !    where   at  this    moment  is 
Geraldit,e?  —  to  what  fatigues   and    perils 
may  (he  not  be   expofed  ? — I  thank  you, 
however,   for   all    your   friendly   attention 
to  her — Would  to  heaven   I  could  have 
been  apprized  of  her  going — but  that  was 
certainly    impoffible — and   again    I   thank 
you  for  doing  all   that   could  be  done  on 
fuch  fhort  notice. — Good  God !  what  would 
have  been  her  lituation  had  you  not  been 
at   Bath  ? — I   mould   never   have    retained 
my  fenfes,   had    fhe  departed  on   fuch  a 
journey  without  the  accommodations  you 
contrived  to  colled  for  her. 

If 
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If  I  could  divert  my  mind  a  moment 
from  this  uneafy  fubject,  I  ihould  call 
upon  you  to  rejoice  with  me,  my  friend, 
at  the  calmnefs  and  magnanimity  (liewn 
by  the  French  people,  on  the  re-entrance 
of  the  King  into  Paris — This  will  furely 
convince  the  world,  that  the  bloody  demo- 
cracy of  Mr.  Burke,  is  not  a  combination 
of  the  fwinifli  multitude,  for  the  purpofes 
of  anarchy,  but  the  afTociation  of  rea- 
fonable  beings,  who  determine  to  be,  and 
deferve  to  be,  free. — I  would  alk  the 
tender  hearted  perfonages  who  affect  to 
be  deeply  hurt  at  the  misfortunes  of 
royalty,  whether  if  this  treachery,  this 
violation  of  oaths  fo  folemnly  given,  had 
been  fuccefsful,  and  the  former  govern- 
ment reftored  by  force  of  arms,  the  then 
triumphant  monarch  and  his  ariilocracy, 
would,  with  equal  heroifm,  have  beheld 
the  defeat  and  captivity  of  the  leaders 
of  the  people — and  whether  any  indigni- 
ties would  have  been  thought  too  degrad- 
ing, any  punifhment  to*  fevere  for  them 

— Then 
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— Then  would  the  King's  cafilesik  have  been 
rebuilt,  and  lettres  de  cachet  have  re-peopled 
the  dungeons ! 

I  rejoice  as  a  man,  that  it  is  otherwife — 
and  I  believe  and  hope,  from  the  prefent 
difpofirion   of  the    people,    that    a    per- 
manent conftitution    will    now    foon    be 
eftablifhed,  in  which  all  the  power  to  do 
good  fhall  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  chief 
magiftrate,  but  none  to  become  a  defpot. 
—Some  evils,  however,  muft  be  felt  be- 
fore this  great  work  can  be  compleated — 
and,  perhaps,  fome  blood  ftill  fhed ;  but 
when   all    the  ill   that  has  yet  happened 
(allowing  even  the  moft  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  it  to  be  as  true)  is  compared 
with  the  calamities  of  only  one  campaign 
in  America,  for  a  point  which  at  laft  we 
did   not    carry,     and  ought   not    to   have 
attempted;  I  own  I  am  aftonifhed  at  the 
effrontery  of  our  minifterial  declaimers,\\ho 

*  Mr.  Burke's  name  for  the  Baftile. 

having 
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iving  fupported  the  one,  have  dared  to 
:ecrate  the  other. 

Shall  you  hear  of  Geraldine  ? — Are  there 
iy  hopes  of  her  writing  to  me  ? — Did 
e  mention  me  on  the  day  of  her  de- 
irture  ? — Oh  !  what  would  I  not  give  for 
le,  only  one  line  from  her,  to  fay  fhe 
fafe  in  France — Yet  how  can  me  be  fafe 
iy  where  while  in  the  power  of  fuch  a 
an  as  Verney  ? — And  how  could  her  mo- 
ler  compel  her  to  put  herfelf  into  it  a  fe- 
>nd  time  ? 

You  need  not  apprehend  my  now  vifiting 
ath,  againft  which,  at  the  beginning  of 
)ur  letter,  you  remonftrate  as  gravely  as 
you  fuppofed  I  mould  really  fet  out  to 
e  where  Geraldine  had  been — the  evil 
jnfequences  of  it  1  own  I  cannot  imagine ; 
>r,  as  it  is  known  (lie  is  not  there,  it  could 
ardly  be  fuppofed  I  came  after  her. — 
lowever,  as  you  are  fo  foon.  leaving  it, 
i  I  have  really  bufinefs  elfewhere,  and 
lay,  perhaps,  foon  fee  you  in  this  part 

of 
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of  the  world,  a  journey  thither  now  is  quite 

out  of  the  queftion. 

If  you  write  by  the  return  of  the  poll, 
perhaps  your  letter  may  ftill  find  me  here, 
for  I  am  not  at  all  well ;  and  though  I  have 
had  fometimes  thoughts  of  fetting  out  to- 
morrow, as  I  mentioned  in  the  beginning 
of  my  letter,  yet  I  now  believe  it  as  likely 
1  may  defer  my  journey  for  fome  days. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Bethel, 

Your's  ever, 

LIONEL  DESMOND, 


LET- 
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LETTER     VIII. 

TO     MR.    DESMOND. 

July  6th,  1 791. 

ARE  you  quite  candid  with  me,  Def- 
iond  ? — And  are  you  really  going,  you 
now  not  when,  you  know  not  whither  ? — 
s  it  quite  like  my  friend,  even  under  the 
ifluence  of  this  unhappy  paflion,  to  be  fo 
ery  unfettled  in  his  plans  ?  —  It  is,  how- 
ver,  more  unlike  him  to  be  difingenuous ! 
-More  unlike  him,  to  take  a  ftep  the 
10ft  injurious,  that  can  be  devifed,  ro 
Jeraldine ! — I  mean  going  to  France  in 
urfuit  of  her — You  furely  cannot  be  fo 
idifcreet,  nay,  I  will  call  it  fo  cruel,  as 
)  meditate  this. — You  tell  me,  that  if  I 
'rite  by  the  return  of  the  port,  you  mall, 
n  fecond  thoughts,  probably  receive  my 
:tter  at  Sedgewood — I  write,  therefore; 
ad  I  conjure  you,  if  you  read  it  in  England, 

let 
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let  nothing  induce  you  to  crofs  the  Chan- 
nel, till  you  are  allured  that  Geraldine  is 
with  her  hufband,  and  till  there  is  no 
longer  any  danger  of  thofe  reports  gaining 
ground,  which,  (I  cannot  conjecture  how,) 
have  certainly  got  into  circulation  here  of 
your  attachment  to  her. 

On  the  fuppofition,  therefore,  that  you 
forefee  all  this,  and  that  the  indecifion  and 
confufion  of  your  laft  letter,  arofe,  not 
from  any  project  of  this  kind,  but  merely 
from  the  painful  fenfations  occafioned  by 
the  firft  (hock  of  Geraldine's  departure, 
I  write,  as  you  defire,  by  the  return  of 
the  poit,  and  direct  my  letter  to  Sedge- 
wood. 

To  anfwer  firft  your  queftlons — Geral- 
dine has  not  yet  written  to  me  ;  but  fhe 
allured  me  fhe  would  write  the  moment 
her  embarkation  was  certain,  and  again 
from  Dieppe,  by  the  return  of  the  packet. 
■ — Thefe  letters,  therefore,  I  hourly  ex- 
pect— I  have  very  anxioufly  watched  the 
wind  ever  fince  the  day,  when  it  was  pro- 
♦  bable, 
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ble,  flie  would  reach  the  coaft,  and  till 
hurfday,  it  has   been  exactly  contrary, 
d  fo  high,  that  I  am  perfuaded  fhe  did 
>t  fail  before  that  day,  though,  from  the 
tange  fince,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  flie 
by  this  time  far  on  her  way  to  Paris. 
You  enquire,  whether,  on  the  day  of 
;r  departure,  Geraldine  fpokeofyou? — 
es !    my   friend ;    but  it  was  with   that 
uarded  propriety  her  fltuation  demanded. 
-She  fpoke  of  her  obligations  to   you ; 
le  exprefTed  the  mod  earnelt.   wifhes  for 
our  happinefs,  and  laid,  "  When  I  am 
;ttled  in  France,  if,  indeed,  I   am  to  be 
ettled,  I  fhall  take  the  liberty  of  troubling 
Ar.    Defmond    with    a   letter." — A   faint 
>lufli   trembled   on  her  cheek,    and   her 
roice  faultered  as  fhe  added,  "  He  fpoke 
.  think,  of  being  loon  in  France  himfelf, 
lo  you  think  he  intends  it  ?" 

I  replied,  that  you  had  talked  of  it  to 
.Tie  in  your  letter,  but  that  I  knew  nothing 
:ertainly. — I  faw  that  all  the  confequences 
of  your  going  when  fhe  did,  occurred  to 

her, 
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her,  yet,  perhaps,  fhe  fecretly,  and  with- 
out daring  to  avow  it  even  to  herfelf.  wifh- 
ed  you  might,  while  fhe  perfuaded  herfelf 
fhe  feared  it — To  me,  however,  (lie  fpoke 
of  it  no  more  ;  but  fun  ply  defired  her  com- 
pliments and  good  wifhes  to  you  almbft 
the  moment  fhe  bade  adieu  to  me  and  her 
fjfter — This  I  did  not  mention  to  you  be- 
fore, nor  fhould  I  have  done  it  now,  but 
that  it  is  neceffary  to  be  fincere  when  you 
queftion  me  ;  yet,  as  you  fomerimes  pro- 
teft,  though,  I  think,  you  are  not  uni- 
formly confident  in  you  declarations,  that 
you  do  not  even  wifh  fhe  fhould  feel  for 
you  a  partiality  which,  by  the  confeiouf- 
nefs  of  its  impropriety,  might  render  her 
more  unhappy  ;  I  wonder  you  fhould  afk 
what  you  do  not  defire  to  know. 

I  thank  you  for  your  wifhes  to  promote 
me  to  the  favor  of  Mifs  Waverly,  but  have 
you  fufficiently  confidered  the  difference  of 
our  ages — I  am,  alas!  in  my  fortieth  year 

I  believe  Fanny  is  not  two-and-twenty  > 

and,  if  I  did  not  greatly  fufpedt  that  her 

little 
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little  fluttering  heart  has  felt  more  than 
mere  friendlhip  for  you,  I  could  never 
hope  to  become  acceptable  to  a  young  wo- 
man furrounded  as  fhe  is,  with  flattery  and 
admiration ;  or,  admitting  it  probable, 
would  it  be  very  difcreet  in  me  to  give 
Louifa  a  mother-in-law  not  above  eleven 
years  older  than  herfelf — No,  my  dear 
Defmond,  i"  muft  not  think  of  nymphs  of 
twenty-one. 

Your  uncle   Danby,  who  is   the  moft 
profound    politician    that    frequents    the 
:orFee-houfes  of  this  news-demanding  and 
lews-affording   city,    has,  within  this  laft 
fortnight,  been  very  folicitoufly  enquiring 
:>f  me  about  you  ;  nor  could  his  curiofity 
•elative  to  your  motions,  have  been  fuper- 
:eded  by  any  thing  but  his  greater  anxiety 
ibout  the  motions  of  the  King  of  France 
—Now  he  is  fo  entirely  engroffed  by  his 
amentations  over  difappointed  treachery, 
iid  fo  concerned  that  the  intended  evafion 
f  Louis  XVI.  which  would  have  plunged 
rrance,  if  not  all  Europe,  into  an  imme- 
Vo  l.  III.  F  diate 
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diate  war,  has  failed,  that  he  has  not  a  mind 
capacious  enough  to  attend  to  your  interefts 
too,  and  therefore  is  content  to  let  you  be 
as  romantic  and  abfurd  as  you  pleafe,  till 
it  is  decided  whether  the  French  will  re- 
ceive their  king  again,  or  immediately  de- 
clare the  nation  a  republic. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  fpeculation  important 
enough  to  occupy  a  more  enlarged  and 
enlightened  understanding  than  that  of 
the  good  Major  ;  and  never  were  the  eyes 
of  the  European  nations  fixed  on  a  more 
interefting  fpedtacle. 

The  Major  and  I  differ  lefs  on  the  fub- 
jec~f.  of  politics  than  on  any  other,  though 
on  that  we  are  far  from  thinking  alike  ;  it 
is,  however,  the  only  kind  of  converfation 
I  can  long  hold  with  him  ;  becaufe,  in  all 
that  relates  to  common  life,  there  is  in  his 
ideas  and  cxpreflions,  a  hardnefs  and 
coarfenefs  that  fometimes  (hocks  and  always 
repulfes  me. — Swift,  1  think,  in  one  of 
his  mofl  mifanthropic  humours,  fays,  while 
he  execrates  the  human  race   in  general, 

that 
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iat  he  ftill  loves  John  and   Thomas. — 
'here  is  fomething  in  Major  Danby  juft 
le  reverfe  of  this ;  he  would  not  care  if 
Dhn  and  Thomas,  with  whom  he  has  been 
ving    in   habits  of  friendly  intercourfe, 
ere  to  be  hanged  to-morrow  ;  but  he  is 
xtremely  folicitous  for  the  fate  of  nations 
f  which  he  knows  not,  nor  is  ever  likely 
d  know  one  individual — But  even  there,  it 
5  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  land,  for 
/horn  his  folicitude  is  called  forth  ;  for  as 
3r  les  gcnsdu  communy  he  thinks  they  are  by 
o  means  worth  the  attention  of  a  man  of 
snfe  and  fortune;  and  that  the  world  was 
nade  for  thofe  only,  to  whom  chance  has 
dven  the  means  of  enjoying  a  good  cable, 
nd  certain  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
ife,    for  which  he  has   a   very  decided 
elifh. 

Of  courfe,  the  prefent  arrangements  in 
"ranee  are  very  obnoxious  to  him ;  and  he 
:ollec"ts  round  him  a  little  band  of  minor 
>oliticians,  who  have  an  high  opinion  of 
lis  fagacity,  and  who  have  adopted,  from 
Fz  Mr. 
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Mr.  Burke,  under  his  aufpices,  the  opi- 
nion, that  if  fome  fortunate  event,  (fuch  as 
the  combination  of  crowned  heads)  does 
not  reftore  to  the  French  their  former  go- 
vernment, there  will  be  a  blank  in  that 
portion  of  the  map  of  Europe  that  was 
France. 

The  terrors  for  the  lives  of  the  royal 
family,  which  thefe  perfons  affe&ed  to 
entertain,  have  now  fubfided  ;  but  the  la- 
mentations over  their  imprifonrnent,  as  it 
is  termed,  are  become  more  ciamorous 
than  ever. — To  unprejudiced  minds,  how- 
ever, the  conduct  of  the  French,  on  the 
return  of  their  ill-advifed  monarch,  has 
certainly  fomething  great  and  noble  in  it— 
I  own  I  am  one  of  thofe  who  with  that  this 
magnanimity  of  character  may  be  followed 
by  a  fieady  and  well  directed  purfuit  of 
the  prefent  great  object,  the  formation  of 
a  conflitution,  that,  without  its  defefts, 
may  unite  all  the  advantages  peculiar  to 
that  of  England,  which,  even  with  thofe 
flaws  and   imperfections,  is   undoubtedly 

the 
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the  beft  in  the  world — So  far,  at  leaft,  it 
may  be  faid  to  deferve  that  character,  as 
it  feems  to  fecure,  better  than  any  other, 
two  great  objects  difcordant  in  their  na- 
ture, and  therefore  not  often  very  peaceful 
neighbours — I  mean  the  dignity  of  the 
(late,  and  the  privileges  of  the  people — It 
has  not  only  been  long  our  national  boaft, 
but  admired  and  analized  by  foreigners  of 
the  mod  enlarged  and  enlightened  under- 
{landing. — You  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  that 
it  is  beautiful  in  theory,  but  defective  in 
practice  ;  and  are  not  even  the  ordinances 
of  God  expofed  to  a  fimilar  objection  ? — 
We  have,,  indeedj  a  marvellous  proof  that 
our  constitution  has  inherent  excellence  in 
no  common  degree ;  when  we  find  it,  even 
in  the  days  of  luxury  and  corruption,  fo 
far  fuffieient  for  all  the  great  purpofes  of 
fociety  ;  that  amidft  all  our  complaints,  it 
may,  I  believe,  be  truly  afferted,  that  in  no 
age  or  country,  has  there  exifted  a  people, 
to  whom  general  happinefs  has  been  more 
F  3  fairly 
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fairly  diftributed,    than  it  is   among  the 
Englifh  of  the  prefent  day. 

I  believe  you  are  fo  far  gone,  my   dear 
Defmond,  in  what  are  called  (but,  I  think, 
improperly    called)  the  new  doftrines,  that 
you  would  contelt  this  opinion  with   me, 
were  you  not  juft  now  in  a  ltate  of  mind 
that  renders  every  other  concern,  but  thofe 
of  Geraldine,    indifferent  to  you. — I  am 
afraid  my  friend's  patriotifm  is  fo  inert,  at 
prefent,  that  he  would  not  care  if  all  the 
world  were  enflaved,  fo  Geraldine  was  but 
free, — However,    you   will  recoiled,  that 
whenever  you  are  able  and  willing  to  enter 
the  lifts  on  the  other  fide,  I   am  ready  to 
meet  you  with  all  your  natural   acutenefs, 
and  the  aid  of  your  French  friends,  on  this 
ground ;  the   general  good  of  the  Britifh 
conftitution — This,  furely,  does  not  leffenr 
in  your  mind,  my  zeal  for  the  happinels 
of  the  whole   human    race — It    does  not 
make  you  fuppofe,  that  becaufe  I  think  our 
form  of  government  good,  I  do  not,  there- 
fore, 
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fore,  allow,  that  there  may  be  a  better ;  nor 
that  I  am  jealous  leaft  a  neighbouring 
nation  mould  find  that  better. — At  the 
fame  time,  I  am  compelled  to  fav,  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  National  Aflembly, 
fince  the  death  of  Mirabeau,  gives  me  too 
little  reafon  to  believe  they  will — I  dread 
the  want  of  unanimity — The  want  of  fomc 
great  leading  mind,  to  collect  and  condenfe 
the  patriotic  intentions  and  views  of  thofe 
who  really  wifh  only  the  falvation  of  their 
country— The  defpotifm  of  fuperior  abilkv 
is,  after  all,  neceflary  ;  and  it  is  the  only 
defpotifm  to  which  reafonable  beings  ought 
to  fubmit. 

Enough  of  politics — Now,  again,  to 
domeftic  concerns — though  you  give  me 
but  little  hope,  in  the  vague  way  in  which 
you  write,  of  meeting  you  in  Kent;  I 
fhall,  in  a  few  days,  fet  out  on  my  return 
home.  In  leaving  this  place,  after  fo  long 
aftay,  I  regret  nobody  but  my  fair  Fanny 
Waverly;  yet,  indeed,  Defmond,  I  am 
not  in  love  with  her.  1  fhall  nor,  how. 
F4  ever. 
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ever,  go  from  hence,  till  fome  accounts 
are  obtained  of  Geraldine,  which,  when- 
ever they  arrive,  I  will  tranfmit  to  you  by 
the  quickeft  conveyance,  notwithstanding 
all  the  confufion  of  that  part  of  your  letter 
which  talks  of  your  addrefs.  Again,  I 
alk  you,  are  you  acting  with  your  ufual 
ingenuous  confidence  towards  your  friend  ? 

£.    BETHEL. 


LET- 
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LETTER    IX. 

TO    MRS.    VERNEY, 

Bath,  July  18th,  1791. 

WHERE  are  you,  my  dear  lifter  ? 
and  how  fliall  I  quiet  my  anxiety  about 
you  ?  While  Mr.  Bethel  was  here,  I  could 
endure  it  better,  becaufe  he  had  patience 
to  liften  to  my  eager,  and  fometimes 
childifh  inquiries,  and  to  convince  me, 
by  reafon  and  argument,  that  there  was 
not  time  to  hear  from  you,  or  that  a 
thoufand  circumftances  might  arife,  from 
winds  and  pofts,  to  delay  your  letters,  but 
now  that  he  has  been  gone  two  days,  I  find 
myfelf  infupportably  wretched,  and  I  feeL 
my  wretchednefs  the  more,  becaufe  I  am 
compelled  to  conceal  it. 

My  brother  was  married  yefterday,  and 

is  departed  with  his  bride  for  Bexly  Hill, 

F  5  where 
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where  his  mother  and  mine,  with  your  un- 
happy Fanny,  are  to  meet  them  in  a  few 
days — I  am  heartily  glad  the  ceremony  is 
over,    and    this    very    important   matter, 
which   has  fo  long  occupied  and  agitated 
my  mother,  at  length  arranged.     As  her 
fon  cannot  be  unmarried,  (which  he   will 
probably  defire  to   be  before  the  end  of 
the  week,  from  mere  ficklenefs  of  difpoli- 
rian)  me  will  now  fancy  him  fettled  in  the 
world,  and  I  hope  be  more  fettled  herfelf,. 
though  1  have  lately  learned,  that  Mrs. 
Fairfax,  who,  to  the  laft  moment,  mur- 
mured, internally,  at  giving  her  daughter 
to  a  commoner,  (though  his  fortune  recon- 
ciled her  to  the  deficiency)  is  plotting  with 
my  mother,  and  making  intereft  with  all  her 
great  friends,  to  procure  for  Mr.  Waverly 
an    Iriih  peerage — The   preamble  to   the 
patent  will  apply  with  infinite  propriety  to 
my  brother,    when  it   fpeaks  of  his  good 
fervices    to    his  country — However,    in  the 
plentiful  ihowers  of  new  coronets  which 
daily  fall,  one,  I  doubt  not,  will  find  its 

way 
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,vay  to  his  head  ;  but,  I  fuppofe,  a  great 
iifficulty  will  be  to  determine  what  title  he 
[hall  afTume — Every  pretty  name,  and 
words  of  elegant  termination,  in  ville,  and 
wood,  and  ton,  and  ford,  and  bury,  and  wick, 
"eem  to  be  already  monopolized  and  en- 
gaged ;  but,  if  he  were  nor  my  brother, 
[  mould  venture  to  propofe  the  very  proper 
ippellation  of  Baron  Weathercock — Now 
lon't,  my  dear  Geraldine,  put  on  an  air 
)f  difpleafure ;  I  would  not  be  flippant 
ibout  thefe  relations  of  ours,  (though  the 
vhole  courtfhip  that  preceded  this  mar- 
iage  has  been  to  me  a  courfe  of  inex- 
M-eflible  torment)  but  when  I  refledr.  on 
heir  behaviour  to  you,  I  find  it  impoffible 
o  command  myfelf— The  cold,  fupercili* 
>us  infolence  of  that  antiquated  piece  of 
iTeclation,  Mrs.  Fairfax,  with  whom,  there 
s  no  crime  fo  great  as  being  in  inconve- 
lient  circumftances ;  nor  any  recommenda- 
ion  fo  irrififtible  as  riches  and  title— The 
>ride  and  arrogance  of  her  eldeft  daughter, 
iow  my  fifter-in-law,  who,  under  an  affect- 
4  and  over  afted  mildnefs  of  manners, 
F  6  believes 
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believes  that  the  world  was  made  only  to 
do  homage  to  her  charms ;  and  the  yet 
more  offenfive  conceit  of  Anaftatia,  whofe 
whipt  fyllabubs  of  fcience  fhe  compels  every 
one  to  tafle  and  to  admire,  form  together 
fuch  a  group,  as  it  is  quite  impoflible  not  to 
fly  from  if  one  could. — But  I,  alas !  am 
chained  to  it — under  pain  of  being  "  put 
into  everlafting  liberty" — for,  I  believe, 
were  my  mother  to  know  how  very  much 
I  diflike  thefe  people,  fhe  would,  without 
much  compunction,  difcard  me,  and  put 
me  to  board  fomewhere  or  other  on  the  in- 
tereft  of  my  fortune — and  can  I  wonder  at 
this  after  her  behaviour  to  you  ? 

You  tell  me,  however,  that  I  ought 
to  bear  whatever  is  inflicted  by  a  parent's 
hand ;  and  fo,  my  dear  Geraldine,  I  am 
learning  as  faft  as  I  can,  to  check  the  na- 
tural impetuofity  of  my  nature,  and  /mit- 
ten on  one  cheek,  to  turn  the  other. — 
I  will  not  indulge  any  of  thofe  fatirical 
fallies  that  you  have  fo  often  difapproved, 
but  grow  foftly,  fweetly  fentimental,  like 

the 
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the  amiable  Anaftatla ;  and,  when  fhe  is 
collecting  round  her  all  the  men  in  the 
room  (whether  old  or  young,  ugly  or 
handfome,  fools  or  wits)  by  the  pretty 
languifhing  airs  fhe  gives  herlelf,  and  to- 
tally neglecting  every  one  elfe,  with  a 
rude  indifference,  as  to  their  opinions, 
which  is  often  extremely  (hocking ;  I  will 
very  humbly  take  my  ftation  behind  her, 
and  fludy  thofe  inimitable  graces  which 
render  her  fo  attractive. — She  treats  me 
like  an  infignificant  child — and  fometimes 
in  the  drawling  quality  tone,  which  fhe 
affects,  fpeaking  in  the  roof  of  her  mouth 
as  if  fhe  had  loft  her  palate,  fhe  calls  me 
poor,  dear  little  Fanny  ! — Certainly  I  have 
not  twenty  thoufand  pounds  as  the  has — 
nor  have  I  a  genius  to  write  charades,  fongs 
and  fonnets — nor  to  act  plays,  and  read 
in  public. — I  hope,  however,  you  don't 
think  I  fay  all  this  from  envy,  for  I  allure 
you,  that  with  her  humble  three  thoufand 
pounds,  and  inferior  advantages  of  every 
kind,  poor,  dear,  little  Fanny  would  not 

change 
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change  with  the  accomplished  Anaftatia* 
— I  never  feemed  much  worth  her  notice  in 
any  way,  not  even  as  an  object  of  her  con- 
temptuous pity,  till  Mr.  Bethel  lhewed  me 
fo  much  friendly  attention,  and  was  fo 
much  with  me. — Mr.  Bethel  is,  you  know,, 
related  to  the  Fairfax  family,  and  though' 
it  is  well  underftood  that  he  does  not  in- 
tend to  marry  again,  and  is,  on  account 
of  his  two  children,  a  man  whom  Mifs 
Anaftatia  would  not  accept  of,  yet  could 
me  not  bear  the  preference  he  has  always 
Ihewn  me  ;  and  has  fometimes  been  un- 
able to  reprefs  her  indignation  at  his  want 
of  tafte. — Since  he  has  been  gone,  fhe 
has  perceived  the  dejection  of  my  fpirits, 
and  whenever  fhe  has  had  an  opportunity 
has  affected  to  condole  with  me  on  the 
departure  of  my  fage  lover — and  my  dis- 
appointment.— It  is  in  fuch  converfation, 
if  converfation  it  may  be  called,  that  I  am 
to  pafs  the  tedious  days  of  the  next  month, 
with  the  new  married  couple,  and  their 
relations   and  acquaintance. — Oh  !  Geral- 

dine, 
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line,  why  cannot  I  dedicate  fhefe  days  to 
rou  ? 

Mr.  Bethel  is  gone  back  to  his  houfe  in 
£ent ;  he  told  me  fome  time  before  the 
:ruel  event  of  your  being  fent  for  to 
France,  that  his  friend  Defmond  was,  he 
Delieved,  coming  to  Bath  :  but  the  moft 
unaccountable  circumftance  of  my  mo- 
ther's fufpicions  being  excited  about  him,, 
has,  as  I  gather  from  Mr.  Bethel's  hints, 
entirely  put  an  end  to  that  project: — and 
he  is  now  gone,  his  friend  knows  not  whi- 
ther; but  he  fays,  moft  probably  into 
the  North  of  England  (where  he  has  many 
connexions)  for  the  reft  of  the  Summer. 

I  own  I  regret,  though  perhaps  I  ought 
rather  to  rejoice  at,  not  feeing  him  here  ; 
but  do  not  fancy,  my  dear  fifter,  that  this 
wifh  has  any  thing  to  do  with  that  par- 
tiality for  Defmond,  which  I  was  once 
fimple  enough  to  indulge,  and  partly  to 
avow — No  predilection  of  that  fort  can 
laft  long,  after  a  conviction  of  its  never 
being  returned,  and  I  muft  have  the  moft 

perfect 
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perfect  conviction  of  that,  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Defmond,  whofe  heart  is  certainly 
devoted  to  another — though  who  that 
other  is,  it  is  better,  perhaps,  for  neither: 
of  us  to  enquire. 

The  idle  rumours  that  had  been  fpread 
on  that  fubject,  are  now  dying  away — 
Other  ftories,  equally  gratifying  to  the 
curious  malignity  of  the  people,  who  call 
themfelves  the  world,  have  fucceeded; 
and  except  fome  farcafms  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Fairfax — fome  affected  concern  on 
that  of  Mifs  Anaftatia,  and  fome  airs  of 
confequential  and  myfterious  apprehenfion 
from  the  new  Mrs.  Waverly,  I  have  heard 
nothing  about  Defmond's  Welch  expe- 
dition, on  which  you  will  therefore,  I  hope, 
make  yourfelf  eafy. 

One  of  the  ftories  that  for  fome  days 
engroffed  the  converfation  of  the  Bath 
circles,  till  it  was  fuperceded  yefterday  by 
the  fplendid  wedding  of  Mr.  Waverly, 
was  the  fad  calamity  that  has  befallen  poor 
Mifs  Elford ;  you  know,  I  believe,  that 

fix 
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fix  or  eight  weeks  fince,  fhe  departed  from 
hence  in  order  to  make  her  ufual  Summer 
tour  among  her  illuftrious  friends,  for  the 
laft  time  before  her  marriage;  and  having 
ftaid  a  week  with  one  friend,  and  a  week 
with  another,  and  ten  days  with  a  third, 
her  lover,  Dr.  M'Dougal,  was  to  have 
met  her  at  the  moft  northern  of  thefe  vifits, 
and  with  no  other  guard,  "  fave  her  own 
purity" — fhe  was  to  entruft  herfelf  to  him 
to  go  into  Scotland,  where  his  family  re- 
fide,  and  where  fhe  was  to  have  become 
Mrs.  M'Dougal. 

As  none  of  thofe  friends,  with  whom  fhe 
formerly  correfponded,  heard  from  her, 
they  concluded  that  thefe  arrangements 
were  profperoufly  fucceeding ;  and  within 
thefe  ten  or  fourteen  days,  they  have  been 
looking  with  impatience  for  an  account  of 
the  celebration  at  Edinburgh  of  thefe 
happy  nuptials — When  fuddenly  a  report 
prevails  among  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Doctor,  that  on  his  arrival  four  or  five 
weeks  fince,  at  the  feat  of  his  Father's, 

from 
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from  whence  he  was  to  have  met  his  fw 
ture  bride  at  York,  he  received  the  very 
unexpected  intelligence,  that  an  uncle 
who  had  been  many  years  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  where  he  had  a  wife  and  a  fori, 
and  from  whofe  riches  no  expectations 
were  therefore  formed,  had  buried  both 
within  the  courfe  of  eighteen  months,  and 
at  length  followed  them  himfelf,  leaving 
about  forty  thoufand  pounds  between  Dr. 
M'Dougal  and  his  lifter,  a  widow,  not 
young,  and  without  children — fo  that  it 
was  probable  the  Do6tor  would  poffefs  the 
whole, — In  confequence  of  this  accumu- 
lation of  good  fortune,  report  goes  on  to 
fay,  that  Mifs  Elford  has  loft  her  admirer, 
who  now  feels  it  unneceffary  to  unite  him- 
felf to  a  woman  whom  he  does  not  love, 
in  order  to  forward  his  intereft  in  his  pro- 
feffion — and  that  the  deferted  damfel,  in 
the  laft  defpair  at  this  difappointment, 
cannot  bear  to  mew  herfelf  in  a  place  which 
fhe  left  with   fuch   veiy   different  hopes, 

but 
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but  has  hid  herfelf  and  her  Wafted  expecta- 
tions in  fome  remote  part  of  England. 

It  is  at  once  amufing  and  mortifying,  to 
remark  the  fecret  pleafure  with  which  the 
foi-difant  friends  of  poor  Mifs  Elford  relate 
this.— The  day  before  Mr.  Waverly's  mar- 
riage, an  afiembly,  chiefly  confifting  of  the 
tabbies,  who  are  the  delight  of  my  mother 
and  Mrs.  Fairfax,  was  held  at  the  houfe 
of  f.he  latter ;  and  while  amid  their  cards, 
this  fertile  fubjecft  was  introduced,  I  could 
not  but  fmile  at,  while  I  regret,  the  fal- 
lacy of  profefled  friendfhip,  and  the  won- 
derful malignity  of  human  nature. — The 
good  fortune  of  Dr.  M'Dougal,  raifed  all 
their  fpleen. — Yet  1  could  fee  that  they 
L-cretly  rejoiced,  that  their  "  worthy 
friend,"  Mifs  Elford,  was  not  to  (hare  it, 
while  as  if  to  revenge  her  caufe,  they 
loaded  the  poor  Doctor  with  every  abufive 
epithet  which  their  fertile  malice  could 
fugged — and  with  the  moft  fulfome  af- 
fectation of  pity  towards  the  deferted 
Ariadne,  they  exprefled  a.  terrible  abhor- 
rence 
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rence  of  the  cruelty  of  this  modern  The- 
feus  ;  who  had,  as  one  of  them  affirmed, 
left  her  in  a  dreary  part  of  Scotland,  where 
he  had  appointed  to  meet  her  ;  but  where, 
inftead  of  himfelf,  Ihe  was  faluted  by  a 
cold  letter,  taking  leave  of  her  for  ever — 
part  of  which  letter  this  well  informed 
gentlewoman  even  repeated. 

I  obferved,  that  during  this  conven- 
tion, my  mother,  who  in  fuch  fort  of  con- 
fabulations is  feldom  backward,  wa3  un- 
ufually  referved — (he  faid  it  might  be  all 
very  true,  for  me  had  no  intelligence  from 
dear  Philadelphia  to  the  contrary  ;  but  dill 
ihe  was  willing  to  hope  for  the  bejl.- — You 
mud  agree  with  me,  my  dear  filler,  that 
my  mother  is  not  very  apt  to  keep  to  her- 
felf  her  knowledge  on  any  topic,  particu- 
larly when  (he  fancies,  or  knows,  ihe 
poflefTes,  on  the  fubjeft  in  difcuffion,  more 
information  than  thofe  who  are  fpeaking 
of  it — Neverthelefs,  I  am  convinced,  that 
ihe  on  this  knows  a  great  deal  more  than 
ihe  chufes   to  tell ;    and   has,    for  once, 

iome 
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fome  reafon    for  filence,    fo  ftron<r  as  to 
conquer  her  defire  of  giving  her   know- 
ledge to  her  admiring  auditors. — How  fhe 
lhould  come  by  this  information,  indeed, 
I   cannot  guefs ;    or   why,    if  fhe  corres- 
ponds with  her  dear  Philadelphia,  it  lhould 
all  of  a    fudden   be  kept   fo   profound  a 
fecret — But  conjectures  on  this  head  are 
ufelefs,  nor  is  it  a  matter  that  much   de- 
ferves  the   trouble   of  inveftigation. — My 
mother,  perhaps,  having  changed  her  bo- 
fom  friend  (for  one,  of  what  the  common 
people  call  a  crony,  fhe  muft  always  have) 
has  a  mind  to  difmifs  her  quietly,  and  not 
by   joining   in   any   farcafm  againft    her, 
irritate  her  (efpecially  in  thefe  very  irri- 
table  moments)    to  difclofe  the   purport 
of  thofe  long  conferences  which  fhe  and 
Mifs  Elford  ufcd  to  have  together ;  during 
which,  I  believe,  there  was  no  tranfadtion 
of  her  pafi  life  that  fhe  did  not  relate  to 
this  dear  Philadelphia  ;  nor  any  meafures 
for  her  future  conduft,  in  regard  to  her 
family,  that  fhe  was  not  fuffered  to  didate. 

—The 
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—The  elderly  ladies  have  a  mortal  aver- 
fion  to  great  intimacy  between  two  girls 
—and  many  have  been  the  chidings  and 
remonftrances  I  have  endured,  for  walk- 
ing and  whifpering  and  gigling  with  the 
young  people  of  my  own  age,  who  have 
happened  to  be  thrown  in  my  way.— 
'Twas  for  no  good,  my  mother  ufed  to 
fay,  that  thefe  violent  intimacies  fub- 
fifted — I  wonder  what  good  ever  aril'es 
from  the  caballing  of  a  dowager,  and  an  old 
fpinfter. — I  dare  fay,  if  thefe  conferences 
could  be  fairly  related,  thofe  of  the  Miffes 
would  be  found  the  moft  innocent  of  the 
two  ;  for  theirs,  I  believe,  generally  turns 
upon  the  topic  of  gaiety,  vanity  and  love 
— and  thofe  of  the  ladies  of  a  certain  age, 
upon  hatred,  malice,   and  all   uncharita- 

ulcnefs. 

Ah !  my  deareft  fitter,  while  I  am  writing 
all  this  where  are  you  ?  Your  fhort  in- 
coherent letter  *  informed  me,  indeed, 
that   you  were  fafe  as  far  as  Rouen  ;  but 

*  Which  does  not  appear. 
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what  has  happened  fince  ? — I  tremble  at 
every  fentence  of  French  news;  and  the 
people  among  whom  I  live  are  fuch  inve- 
terate and  decided  enemies  to  the  revolu- 
tion, that  they  exaggerate  with  malicious 
delight,  all  the  mifchief  they  hear  of, 
and  reprefent  the  place  whither  you  are 
going  as  a  fcene  of  anarchy,  famine,  and 
bloodflied. —  I  have  heard  ftories  that  I 
am  fure  are  improbable,  and  I  hope  im- 
poffible — and  when  my  mother,  the  other 
day,  was  relating  one  of  them  "  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  dear  friend,  of  a  dear  friend  of 
hers,  a  Lord  fomebody,  juft  come  through 
Paris  in  his  way  from  Italy" — I  could  not 
help  faying — "  And  you  believe  all  this 
Madam  ?"— 

"  Believe  it  girl  ? — yes  to  be  fure — I  not 
only  believe,  but  know  it." — 

"  And  yet,  Madam,  it  was  at  fuch  a 
time,  and  configned  to  fuch  a  man  as  your 
fon-in-law,  Verney,  that  you  infixed  upon 
fending  your  daughter,  Geraldine,  to 
Paris." 

*  I  don't 
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I  don't  know  that  I  ever  recoiled:  feeing 
my  mother  fo  angry,  nor  can  I  guefs  when 
her  indignation  for  my  impertinence  would 
have  fubfided— if  luckily  for  me,  the  up- 
holfterer  had  not  that  moment  entered  with 
the  patterns  of  fome  linens  and  chintz  of 
which  the  new  furniture  at  Bexley  Hill  is 
to  confift.— Her  daughter  Geraldine,  and 
her  daughter  Fanny,  were  in  a  moment 
equally  forgotten ;  and  Ihe  fent  in  a  great 
hurry  for  her  fon  to  call  a  council  with 
Mifs  Fairfax  on  this  important  point.— A 
very  ferious  debate  enfued,  which,  as  Mr. 
Waverly  was  of  the  party,  I  knew  would 
not  very  fpeedily  end :  and  before  they 
could  fettle  the  firft  queftion,  whether  the 
chintz  furniture  of  the  weft  bed  chamber 
(hould  be  lined  with  iky  blue,  or  grafs 
green,  I  made  my  efcape. 

I  direct  this  letter  to  the  care  of  the 
banker  at  Paris,  who  Mr.  Bethel  allures 
me  will  know  your  abode  there,  and  care- 
fully convey  it  to  you. — Oh  !  how  an- 
xioufly  I  long  to  hear  from  you — how  pain- 
i  fully 
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fully  does  my  imagination  dwell  on  the 
difficulties  you  may  encounter,  unprotected 
as  you  are ;  yet  how  decidedly  convinced 
I  am-,  that  the  greateft  evil  that  can  be- 
fall you  would  be  meeting  with  your 
hufband. 

It  is  with  a  bleeding  heart,  my  dear 
Geraldine,  I  fay  this;  and,  with  a  bleed- 
ing heart  I  await  your  letters,  which  heaven 
grant  may  bring  me  better  accounts  of  you 
than  my  affrighted  fancy  fuggefts. 

May  heaven  protect  you,  and  all  you  love. 

FANNY  WAVERLY. 


Vol.  III.  G  LET- 
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LETTER    X. 


TO  MISS   WAVERLY. 

Meudon,  Auguft  16th,  1791. 

ONCE  more,  my  deareft  fitter,  I  have 
again  a  transient  refpite,  after  fuch  a  feries 
of  mental  and  bodily  fufferings  as  I  have 
not  in  my  former  letters*,  very  fully  rnfift- 
ed  upon,  becaufe  it  was  enough  for  me  to 
endure  them,  without  tearing  to  pieces, 
by  the  defcription,  the  fenfible  heart  of 
my  Fanny. 

I  will  now,  however,  when  I  can  lodk 
back  upon  thefe  fituations  and  fenfations 
with  fome  degree  of  calmnefs,  recapitulate 
briefly  my  little  travels,  the  account  of 
which  muft  have  been  broken  and  disjoint- 
ed, by  the  hurried  and  incoherent  letters 
I  wrote  from  Rouen  and  Paris. 

*  Which  do  not  appear. 

I  need 
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I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  ftate  of 
languor  in  which  I  landed  at  Dieppe,  after 
what  was,  they  told  me,  a  quick  paffage 
of  feventeen  hours. — I  expected,  the  next 
morning,  to  have  feen  fome  fymptoms,  in 
the  town,  of  the  mifery,  which  I  was  allur- 
ed,  the  revolution  had  occafioned;  but 
every  thing  is  the  fame  as  it  was  when  we 
paffed  this  way  to  England,  fix  years  fince, 
except  that,  inftead  of  procefiions  of  les 
Carmes  dichaujfes,  ou  ks  Peres  de  ?AJ[omptiont 
we  now  fee  fmall  parties  of  armed  citizens 
parading  the  ftreets,  at  certain  hours,  as 
they  go  to  their  exercife,  or  to  relieve  the 
guard ;  much  better  looking    men,    and 
much  fitter  to  be  entrufted  with  the   care 
of  their  town  than  the  miferable  looking, 
half-ftarved  foldiers,  that  I  remember  to 
have  feen  exercifing  on  the  walls  when  we 
were  here  before,  whofeemed  likely,  from 
actual  want,  to  pillage,  rather  than  pro- 
tect the  coaft — Thefe,   on   the    contrary, 
are  all  men  armed  voluntarily  to  defend 
themfelves,  their  families,  and  their  pro- 
G  2  perty ; 
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perty ;  and,  in  a  fliort  time,  when  the 
advantages  of  freedom  are  felt,  and  the 
difadvantages  of  obtaining  it  by  force  for- 
gotten, thefe  aflbciations  will  be  as  Smollett 
defcribes  his  countrymen,  in  one  of  the 
moil  beautiful  odes  that  ever  was  written— 

"  With  hearts  refolv'd,  and  hands  prepar'd, 
The  bleflings  they  enjoy — to  guard." 

That  thefe  bleflings  are  not  yet  fully 
felt,  feems  to  be  the  only  complaint  that 
the  enemies  to  the  freedom  of  France  can 
alledge  againft  it  ;  as  if,  immediately 
after  fuch  a  change,  all  could  fubfide  into 
order,  and  "  every  man  fit  down  under  his 
own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree." 

We  know,  from  daily  experience,  that 
even  in  a  private  family,  a  change  in  its 
ceconomy  or  its  domeftics,  difturbs  the  tran- 
quillity of  its  members  for  fome  time — It 
muft  furely  then  happen,  to  a  much  greater 
degree,  in  a  great  nation,  whofe  govern- 
ment is  fuddenly  diflblved  by  the  refolution 
of  the  people ;  and  which,  in  taking  a  new 

form 
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form,  has  fo  many  jarring  interefts  to  con- 
ciliate— A  country  too,  where  genuine 
patriotifm  having  been  always  a  prohibited 
fentiment,  every  man,  whofe  property  or 
talents  give  him  weight,  has  been  fo  long 
accuftomed  to  confult  his  own  intereft,  that 
the  facrifices  to  be  made  for  general. good 
appear  too  difficult  to  the  individual,  and 
he  (brinks,  from  private  inconvenience, 
which  is  certain  and  immediate,  when  re- 
mote, though  general  benefit  is  to  be  ob- 
tained by  it. 

We  began  our  land  journey  the  next 
day,  fave  one,  after  our  landing — Some 
little  difficulties  occurred  about  the  num- 
ber of  poft-horfes  that  were  to  draw 
our  carriage,  on  account  of  fix  perfons 
being  in  it ;  though,  of  thofe  fix,  three 
were  infants  in  lap  (thefe  arrangements, 
which  feem  fo  flrange  and  teizing  to  the 
Englifh,are,  1  imagine,  a  remnant  of  former 
defpotifm,  which  gave  the  profits  of  the 
pofts  to  government  at  its  owndifcretion). 
G  3  The 
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The  country  is  very  fine  around  Rouen 
Hills,  refembling  the  high  downs  in  Suffex, 
arife  immediately  around  it,  but  the  pro- 
fpecl  from  the  fummit  of  that  to  which  the 
road  led  us,  is  infinitely  more  beautiful 
than  any  I  ever  faw — The  Seine  winding 
through  a  lovely  vale  of  great  extent,  and 
the  port  of  Rouen  crowded  with  veffels — 
the  town  and  fuburbs — the  old  and  magni- 
ficent cathedral — all  embofomed  in  trees, 
with  the  fineft  meadows  beyond  them,  and 
an  infinite  number  of  chateaux  feattered 
through  the  whole  landfcape,  render  it 
altogether  fuch  a  view  as  I  never  faw 
equaled  in  England ;  but,  indeed,  I  have 
not,  in  my  own  country,  been  a  great  tra« 
veller. 

On  the  fummk  of  the  hill,  and  juft  as 
the  road  led  along  a  chalky  hollow,  which 
had  been  cut  to  eafe  the  fteepnefs  of  the 
acclivity,  we  were  met  by  a  procefEon  of 
priefts,  chanting  folemnly  in  Latin,  and,  as 
I  apprehend,  carrying  the  hoft  to  fome 

fick 
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iick  perfon — They  were  preceded  by  a 
fmall  party  of  the  national  guard,  in  their 
uniform,  and  under  arms — The  priefts, 
one  of  whom  carried  a  large  crucifix  of 
filver,  gilt,  were  to  the  number  of  eighteen; 
or  twenty,  all  men  in  the  flower  of  their 
age,  and  remarkably  well-looking — I  or- 
dered the  poftillions  to  flop,  and  my  fer- 
vants  to  pull  off  their  hats,  while  the  pro- 
ceflion  paffed,  which  had  in  it  a  folemnity 
particularly  affecting  i  as  the  dirge  they 
were  ringing  in  excellent  voices,  fell,  or 
was  refumed  in  aweful  refponfes  echoing 
along  the  hollow  cliffs  of  chalk — The 
mournful  raulic  was  in  unjfon  with  the 
melancholy  temper  of  my  mind,  and  I 
involuntarily  Ihed  tears,  as  I  apoftro- 
phifed  the  departing  fpinit,  to.  whomthefe 
religious  men  were  carrying  the  facred 
wafer,  which,  in  their  opinion,  fecuresits- 
future  happiaefs — "■  Poor  trembling  be- 
ing !*'  faid  I,  "  thou  art,  perhaps,  about 
to  quit,  reluctantly,  a  world,  to  which. 
G  4  fome 
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fomc  tender  connexion,  fome  fcenes  of 
promifed  happinefs  attaches  thee  ! — With 
relu&ant  and  fearful  heart,  thou  wilt  re- 
ceive what  is  to  be,  in  thy  opinion,  zpafsport 
to  the  bofom  of  thy  God! — while  1,  a 
wretched  wanderer,  in  a  wretched  world, 
would  moft  willingly  exchange  fituations 
with  thee;  and  with  thy  faith  and  thy  pro- 
fpec~ls,  lay  down,  even  with  pleafure,  a 
life  which,  according  to  the  courfe  of 
nature,  may  be  very  long,  according 
to  all  prefent  probability,  muft  be  very 
miferable." 

Thefe  thoughts  occurred  as  the  figures 
flowly,  and  with  down-call  eyes,  patted 
clofe  to  my  coach — The  proceffion  was 
finifhed  by  another  fmall  party  of  the  na- 
tional guard — "  All  religion,  however," 
faid  I,  "  is  not  abolifhed  in  France— they 
told  me  it  was  defpifed  and  trampled  on ; 
and  I  never  enquired,  as  every  body  ought 
to  do,  when  fuch  affertions  are  made — Is 

all  this  true?" 

As 
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As  we  proceeded,  nothing  could  appear 
more  beautiful  than  the  extenfive  plains  of 
Normandy,    which,  under  all  the   difad- 
vantages  of  bad  cultivation,  and  the    tu- 
mults exifting  thefe  laft  two  years,  which 
are  certainly  inimical  to  the  labour  of  the 
hufbandman,     do,    literally,    laugh    and 
fing — This   appearance  of  plenty    would 
convince   me  of  the  truth  of  what  Mr. 
Defmond  once  affured  me,  if  I  ever  could 
doubt  of  fadts  which  I  hear  from  fo  accu- 
rate and  candid  a  judge;  I  mean  that  the 
deficiency  of  bread,  (la  dijfette  du  pain) 'which, 
in  eighty-nine  and  ninety,  was  fo  feverely 
felt  at  Paris,    was   artificial,  and    created 
by  thofe,  who  not  only  had  the  power  to 
monopolize  for  their  own  profit,  but  others,, 
who  had  it  in  view  to  reduce  the  people  by 
famine      to      obedience — to     turn     their 
thoughts  from  the  acquifition  of  freedom, 
to  the  prefervation,  on  any  terms,  of  ex- 
iftence. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  and  never  contra- 
dicted, that  the  civil  magiftrates  of  Paris 
G  5.  and 
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and  the  intendants  of  the  provinces,  had 
caufed  the  corn  to  be  cut  down  in  the 
green  blade — The  effect  of  this  atrocious 
wickednefs,  was,  however,  exactly  the 
reverfe  of  that  which  was  intended — The 
tranfaction  was  difcovered,  and  can  we 
wonder  it  was  refented  ? — The  wretched 
projectors  fell  victims  to  the  indignation 
of  the  people  ;  and  the  cry  of  "  du  pain, 
du  pain,  pour  nous  &  pour  nos  enfans,*" 
was  loudly  urged  in  the  ears  of  royalty, 
when  royalty  was  believed  to  have  encou- 
raged fuch  atrocity. 

While  humanity  drops  her  tears  at  the 
fad  ftories  of  thofe  individuals  who  fell 
the  victims  of  popular  tumult  fo  naturally 
excited,  pity  cannot  throw  over  thefe  tr'anf- 
actions  a  veil  thick  enough  to  conceal  the 
tremendous  decree  of  juftice,  which,  like 
"  the  hand  writing  upon  the  wall,"  will  be 
feen  in  colours  of  blood,  and  however  re- 
gretted, mult  ftill  be  acknowledged  as  the 
hand  of  juftice. 

*  Bread,  bread,  for  us  and  our  children. 

This 
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This  excurfion  into  the  field  of  politics, 
where,  for  the  moft  part,  only  thirties  can 
be  gathered,  and  where  we,  you  know, 
have  always  been  taught  that  women 
fhould  never  advance  a  ftep,  may,  -per- 
haps, excite  your  furprize — You  will  poffi- 
bly  wonder  that,  under  the  preffure  of 
thofe  evils  which  fo  lately  furrounded  me,. 
I  ftiould,  for  a  moment,  find  my  lpirits 
enough  disengaged  to  enter  into-  difquifi- 
tions  fo  little  attractive — The  truth  is>.  that 
whenever  I  am  not  fuffering  under  any  im- 
mediate alarm,  my  mind,  poffefEng  more 
elafticity  than  I  once  thought  poflible,  re- 
covers itfelf  enough  to  look  at  the  obje&s 
around  me,  and  even  to  contemplate  with 
fome  degree  of  compofure,  my  own  pre- 
fent  circumftances,  and  the  profpect  be- 
fore me,  which  would  a  few,  a  very  few 
months  fince,  have  appeared  quite  infup- 
portable. 

It  is  to  my  filler,  to  my  fecond  felf  I  write, 

and  from  her  I  do  not  fear  fuch  a  remark 

as  was  made  on  fome  French  woman  of 

G  6  falhion, 
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fafhion,  (who  I  cannot  now  recoiled)  who, 
being  feparated  from  herhufband,  changed 
her  religion  to  that  (whatever  it  was)  which 
he  did  not  profefs— "  She  has  done  it," 
faid  a  wit,  "  that  (he  might  never  meet 
her  hufband  either  in  this  world  or  the 
next" — Thus  it  might,  perhaps,  be  faid, 
that  I  determine  never  to  think  on  any 
article  (even  on  thefe,  whereon  my  age 
and  fex  might  exempt  me  from  thinking 
at  all)  like  Mr.  Verney ;  and  therefore,  as 
he  is,  he  knows  not  why  a  very  furious 
aiiftocrat,  that  I,  with  no  better  reafon, 
become  democrat. 

But  I  do  allure  you,  my  Fanny,  that 
however  ridiculous  Mr.  Verney's  adherence 
may  feem  to  the  caufe  of  perfons  of  whom 
he  knows  nothing  but  their  vices  and  their 
follies,  my  inconfequential  opinion  would 
not  be  put  in  the  other  fcale,  were  I  no* 
convinced,  that  every  principle,  all  thai, 
we  owe  to  God,  our  fellow  creatures  and 
ourfelves,  is  clearly  on  the  other  fide  the 
queftion. 

This 
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This  muft  be  from  conviction,  for  it 
cannot  be  from  the  prejudice  of  education 
— we  were  always  brought  up  as  if  we 
were  defigned  for  wives  to  the  Vicars  of 
Bray — My  father,  indeed,  would  not  con- 
defcend  to  fuppofe  that  our  fentiments 
were  worth  forming  or  confulting;  and 
with  all  my  refpect  for  his  memory,  I  can- 
not help  recollecting  that  he  was  a  very 
Turk  in  principle,  and  hardly  allowed 
women  any  pretenfions  to  fouls,  or 
thought  them  worth  more  care  than  he 
beftowed  on  his  horfes,  which  were  to  look 
fleek,  and  do  their  paces  well. 

As  to  our  mother,  I  am  afraid  our  filial 
duty,  highly  as  I  venerate  the  principle, 
cannot  conceal  from  us,  that  (he  fuffered, 
in  her  department,  no  fentiments  to  be 
adopted  which  did  not  fquare  with  the 
fubflantial  rules  of  domeftic  policy ;  for 
every  fingle  man  of  large  fortune,  though 
decrepid  with  age,  or  diftorted  by  the 
hand  of  Nature,  though  half  an  ideot  from 
his  birth,  or  rendered  worfe  than  an  ideot 

by 
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by  debauchery,  we  were  taught  to  throw 
out  encouragement  j  and,  I  really  believe,, 
if  the  wandering  Jew,  or  the  yellow  dwarfr 
©r  any  other  fabled  being  of  hideous  de- 
fcription,  could  have  been  fent  on  earth  to- 
have  perfonified  men  of  eight  or  ten  thou- 
sand a  year,  we  fliould  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  have  efcaped  being  married  to  them, 
if  they  had  offered  good  fettlements. 

Riches  and  high  birth — (the  latter  ra- 
ther becaufe  it  generally  includes  the  for- 
mer, than,  for  its  own  fake)  riches  and 
high  birth  were  ever  the  moft  certain  re- 
commendations to  the  favor  of  my  mother 
— Merit  unattended  by  thefe  advantages, 
we  were  always  taught  to  fhun  ;  lhe  knew 
that,  unlefs  we  were  blinded  by  early  pre. 
judice,  it  would  force  itfelf  irreliftibly  on 
unadulterated  minds ;  and  againft  fuch 
impreffions  lhe  was  conftantly  on  her 
guard. 

With  what  vigilance  did  flie  contrive, 
at  Bexly  Hill,  to  exclude  from  all  our 
parties  every  young  man  who  had  nothing 

elfe 
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elfe  to  recommend  him,  than  his  deferv- 
ing  to  be  noticed. — I  remember,  when  a 
regiment  of  horfe  was  quartered  for  fome 
time  at  Wells,  how  eagerly  fhe  folicited 
the  company  of  thofe  of  the  officers,  who* 
were  reputed  to  be  men  of  fortune,  while, 
if  any  fubaltern,  of  inferior  expectations, 
was  introduced  to  her  table,  how  coldr 
how  reluctant  were  her  civilities  f — 

That  I  have  been  moft  unhappily  the 
vidim  of  this  mercenary  fpirit,  I  do  notr 
however,  mean  to  make  matter  of  reproach; 
to  my  mother — Happinefs,  in  her  eftima- 
tion,  confifts  in  being  vifited  by  the  opu- 
lent ;  in  giving  and  receiving  good  din- 
ners; in  having  at  Bath,  or  in  London, 
the  reputation  of  having  fafhionable  par- 
ties, and  very  full  rooms;  of  curtfying,. 
at  church,  to  all  the  beft  drelfed  part  of  the 
congregation ;  and  being  looked  upon  as  a 
very  fenfible  woman,  and  one  who  knows 
the  world ;  of  being  appealed  to  by  the 
yellow  admirals  and  gouty  generals,  as  a 
perfon  of  great  fagacity  in  cafes,  whether 

of 
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of  medicine,  or  cards,  or  anecdote ;  and 
of  being  confidered  as  a  perfect  judge  of 
etiquette ;  and  a  woman  of  the  higheft 
refpectability. 

Now,  as  thefe  circumftances  do,  in  her 
idea,  conftitute  the  fummum  bonum,  can  you 
wonder  that  fhe  endeavoured  to  procure 
their  certain  poffeffion  for  us  ? — That  fhe 
has  failed,  at  leaft,  in  regard  to  me,  is 
not  to  be  imputed  to  her  as  an  error  ;  her 
judgment  was  originally  wrong ;  the  fault 
of  the  head  rather  than  the  heart— She 
could  not  have  fucceeded,  becaufe,  had 
Mr.  Verney's  felf-indulgences  left  me  all 
thefe  bleflings,  on  which  my  mother  fets 
fo  high  a  value,  I  fhould,  if  I  had  been 
compelled  to  have  entered  into  their  rou- 
tine, have  been  infinitely  more  miferable 
than  I  am  now. 

But  to  go  on  with  the  brief  hiftory  of 
travels,  which  I  have  hitherto  only  related 
in  a  vague  and  disjointed  way,  I  may  as 
well  take  up  the  word  miferable,  with 
which  I  concluded  the  laft  fentence,  and 

1  tell 
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tell  you,  that  miferable,  very  miferable 
I  was  at  Rouen;  not,  however,  from  find- 
ing the  country — "  en  feu  &  en  fang"'* 
as  I  had  been  aflured  I  fliould  do,  by  fome 
emigrants  with  whom  I  converfed  at 
Brighthelmftone  ,*  but  from  my  own  fad 
reflections,    and  the  uncertainty  of  what 

was  to  be  my  deftiny  on  my  arrival  at 
Paris. 

Far  from  finding  my  approach  to  this 
city  (Rouen)  impeded  by  any  of  the  po* 
pular  confufion  of  which  we  have  been  told 
fo  much,  I  mud  give  you  a  defcription 
of  the  fcene. 

It  was  about  half  paft  nine  o'clock, 
when  we  entered  the  long  double  avenue 
of  elms,  which  begins  above  a  mile  from 
the  town. — The  day  had  been  very  warm, 
and  the  evening  was  delicioufly  ferene— 
The  moon,  nearly  at  the  full,  was  re- 
flected in  long  lines  of  radiance  on  the 

*  In  blood  and  fire — or,  as  we  fay,  under  fire 
and  fword. 

filver 
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filver  bofom  of  the  Seine,  which  is  here 
much  broader  and  clearer  than  at  Paris ; 
and  the  oars  of  boats,  going  up  the  river, 
were  heard  at  intervals,  as  they  dalhed  the 
fparkling  water,  mingled  with  the  fome- 
what  mournful,  yet  not  unpleafing,  found 
of  the  failors  on  the  quay  above,  drawing 
up  their  anchors  to  depart. — As  we  ad- 
vanced, the  noife  of  the  poftillions,  who 
delight  in  cracking  their  whips  and  hoot- 
ing as  they  approach  a  town,  interrupted, 
but  could  not  drown  the  enlivening  notes 
©f  the  fifes,  clarinets,  and  organs  of  the 
Savoyards,  to  which  two  or  three  parties 
were  gaily  dancing  by  the  road  fide,  while 
many  others  were  walking  under  the  trees, 
enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  night* — The 
nearer  we  approached  the  town,  the  more 
numerous  and  well  drefied  were  the  groups 
we  perceived,  till  near  the  former  barrier, 
it   might   be  juftly  called   a  croud  who 
feemed  to  have  no  object  but  the  pleafure 
of  a  gay  walk  by  moon-light  after  a  hot 
day — "  And  this,"  cried  I,  as  I  furveyed? 

them,. 
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them,  "  this  is  a  fpecimen  of  univerfal 
national  mifery — of  the  fierce  and  fan- 
guinary  democracy  fo  pathetically  lamented 
by  Mr.  Burke  !" 

The  next  morning  I  received  from  the 
French  merchant,  to  whom  Mr.  Bethel 
gave  me  letters,  every  attention  which  I 
could  have  claimed  on  a  long  acquaint- 
ance; he  regulated  every  thing  for  our 
future  journey  in  the  way,  leaft  likely  to 
occafion  fatigue  to  me,  and  after  refting 
at  Rouen  one  day,  we  again  went  forward 
towards  Paris. 

Had  my  mind  been  lefs  cruelly  occu- 
pied by  the  certainty  of  prefent  evils,  or 
could  I  have  looked  forward  with  more 
calmnefs  to  the  fcenes  that  awaited  me  at 
Paris,  I  mould  have  contemplated,  with 
peculiar  pleafure,  the  uncommon  charms 
of  the  country  that  borders  the  Seine  near 
Vernon—- a  town  remarkably  dirty  and 
melancholy,  fituated  in  a  fpot  of  which 
imagination  cannot  conceive  the  beauty. 

Around  Rouen  it  is  very  fine ;  but,  per- 

haps* 
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haps,  as  I  had  pafied  that  country  before, 
I  was  lefs  ftruck  with  it  now,  and  as  I  then 
travelled  what  is  called  the  upper  way  to 
Paris,  I  did  not  go  through  Vernon. 

The  Seine,  along  whofe  banks  the  road 
lies  for  many  miles,  is  here  very  broad 
and  very  rapid — broken  by  feveral  beau- 
tiful little  iflands,  where  the  willow  dips 
its  trembling  leaves  into  the  current, 
and  mingled  with  the  darker  fhade  of 
alders,  the  poplar  rifes  in  luxuriant  fpires 
above. — On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river 
there  are  coppices  edging  the  water,  or 
green  lines  of  meadow  ground — hills  re- 
fembling  the  Southern  Downs  of  England 
arife  beyond  thefe — with  here  and  there  a 
fcattered  vineyard,  the  firft  I  had  feen  in 
France — But  a  littl  e  beyond  Vernon  there  are 
other  hills  of  the  moft  extraordinary  forms 
I  ever  remarked — they  appear,  at  the  dif- 
tance  from  which  Ifurveyed  them,  like  im- 
menfe  circular  maffes  of  flone  or  marble, 
piled  on  each  other,  or  affembled  in  rows, 
as  if  fome  fupernatural  beings  of  extraor- 
dinary 
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dinary  ftrength  had  thrown  them  there— 
The  Angularity  of  their  outline  gives  to 
the  whole  landfcape,  for  fome  miles,  a 
very  romantic  appearance,  and  the  road 
from  which  it  is  furveyed  is  equally  wild 
and  pidturefque — for  it  lies  under  a  ridge 
of  high  chalk  rock,  beneath  which  are  a 
few  cottages,  partly  formed  of  the  rock 
itfelf,  and  half  hid  with  vines. 

You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  that  in  the 
flate  of  mind  I  was,  as  1  paflfed  through 
this  country,  I  fhould  be  able  to  give  fo 
much  attention  to  it  as  to  make  out  even 
this  flight  defcription— But  I  find,  that 
from  a  habit  of  fuffering,  the  mind  ac- 
quires the  power  to  fuffer ;  and,  if  it  refifts 
at  all,  becomes  every  year  lefs  acutely 
fenfible ;  it  muft  at  leaft  be  fo  with  me, 
for  I  now  look  forward  with  mehncholy 
compofure  to  events  that  appear  inevitable, 
of  which  the  bare  idea  a  few  years, 
or  even  a  few  months  ago,  would  have 
driven  me,  I  think,  to  frenzy. — I  fee  no 
end  of  my  calamities  but  in  the  grave — 

and 
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and  having  in  a  great  meafure  ceafed  to 
hope,  it  were  ridiculous  to  fear— Fate 
can  have  nothing  worfe  in  ftore  for  me 
than  feparation  from  thofe  I  love,  em- 
bittered by  poverty  and  contempt — Long 
lingering  years,  varied  only  by  different 
(hades  of  wretchednefs,  is  all  my  profped. 
—Torn  for  ever  from  my  deareft  connec- 
tions, and  doomed  to  be  the  unrefifting 
vidtim  of  a  man,  whofe  conduct  is  a  con- 
tinual difgrace  to  himfelf,  his  family, 
and  his  country. 

"  Regretter  par  ceux  qu'on  aime,  eft  un 
bienen  comparaifon  de  vivreavec  ce  qu'on 
hait" — fays  de  la  Rochefaucault. — I  do 
not  hate  Mr.  Verney — God  forbid  1  Ihould; 
but  yet  I  own  his  late  conduct,  in  regard 
to  Monfieur  de  Romagnecourt,  and  other 
circumftances  that  have  accidentally  come 
to  my  knowledge,  have  raifed  in  me  fuch 
a  dread  of  him,  that  there  is  no  humilia- 
tion to  which  I  had  not  rather  fubmit, 
than  that  of  considering  myfelf  as  his  flave. 

—Yet 
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—Yet  to  repeat  the  words  of  a  pathetic 
French  poem,  I  was  reading  yefterday, 

"  Tel  j'«toi9,  tel  je  fuis  encore, 
"  Ne  refpirant  que  pour  foufFrir." 

But  I  have  ftrangely  wandered  from  the 
narrative  I  undertook,  to  give  more  con- 
nectedly than  you  can  gather  it  from  my 
former  letters. 

I  pafs  over  the  reft  of  my  journey  from 
Vernon  to  Mante,  where  we  remained  one 
night;  and,  in  which,  if  there  was  any 
thing  remarkable,  I  did  not  fee  it — for  as 
I  approached  Paris  my  fpirits  funk,  and 
every  league  became  more  and  more  de- 
prefled — Yet  what  I  felt  was  the  calm 
defperation  of  incurable  calamity,  and 
not  thofe  fudden  paroxyfms  of  anxiety 
which  are  yielded  to,  when  hope  repre- 
fents  the  poffibility  of  redrefs ;  and  the 
agitated  mind,  in  the  moil  acute  mo- 
ments of  forrow,  looks  round  for  fuccour. 
— I  had  nothing  to  hope — and  what  I  then 
had  to  fear  was  of  a  nature  fo  dreadful 
a  and 
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and  fo  peculiar,  that  I  hardly  dared  truft 
my  mind  with  its  contemplation. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  Paris,  and  I 
faw  myfelf  in  l'Hotel  de  Mofcovie ;  for 
though  Mr.  Verney's  letter  had  ordered 
me  to  take  up  my  abode  at  the  magnifi- 
cent hotel  of  his  illuftrious  friend,  Mon- 
fieur  le  Due  de  Romagnecourt,  I  had,  in 
this  inftance,  and  by  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Bethel,  determined  to  difobey  him — I  had 
written  from  Dieppe  to  Mr.  Verney,  to 
fay  I  mould  await  his  orders  at  l'Hotel  de 
Mufcovie  ;  but  there  were  no  letters  there 
for  me,  or  had  any  perfon  been  there 
enquiring  after  me. — As  I  was  extreme- 
ly fatigued,  I  determined,  though  it  was 
yet  only  early  in  the  evening,  to  do  no 
more  that  night,  than  announce  my  arrival 
to  the  banker,  to  whom  Mr.  Bethel,  and  his 
friend,  had  given  me  letters  ;  and  deferring 
till  the  next  day,  every  determination  as 
to  a  future  plan,  to  endeavour  to  procure 
fome  repofe  to  my  children  and  myfelf— 
In  this  I  fucceeded  fo  far,  as  to  fee  them 
all  well  the  following  morning,  and  to  find 

my 
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my  own  fpirits  rather  more  tranquil  than  I 
could  expect,  when,  at  nine  o'clock,  I  re- 
ceived a  note  from  Monfieur  Bergafle,  to 
whom  my  letters  were  addreffed,  faying 
that  he  would  wait  on  me  at  ten. 

I  could  not  avoid  explaining  to  him, 
though  it  was  with  extreme  reluctance, 
the  orders  I  had  received  from  Mr.  Ver- 
ney. — I  faw  at  once  that  he  was  flartled  at 
them,  and  believed  that  no  hufband  who 
either  regarded  his  wife  or  his  honour, 
would  have  given  fuch  directions. — He 
informed  me,  however,  that  though  the 
Due  de  Romagnecourt  had  quitted  Paris 
fome  time  before  the  flight  of  the  King, 
and  that  the  fplendid  preparations  making 
for  his  return  from  England,  had  been 
countermanded  ;  yet  it  was  likely  that  Mr. 
Verney,  who  might  not  have  received  my 
letter  from  Dieppe,  had  fent  to  the  Duke's 
houfe  his  inftru&ions  how  I  mould  proceed 
— fince  the  political  changes  that  had  hap- 
pened after  his  firft  defiring  me  to  meet  him 

Vol.  III.  H  ia 
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in  France,  had  probably  changed  his  in- 
tentions in  regard  to  me  and  to  himfelf. 

To  the  hotel  de  Romagnecourt,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Bergaffe  was  fo  good  as  to  go 
for  me ;  he  very  foon  returned  with  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Verney,  directing  me  to 
remain  there  till  his  arrival,  and  informing 
me  that  he  was  going  for  a  very  fhort  time 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Avignon,  with 
his  dear  friends  Meffieurs  de  Romagne- 
court, de  Bellizet  and  de  Boifbelle ;  the 
former  and  latter  of  whom  had  juft  re- 
joined him — and  that,  in  the  mean  time, 
I  lhould  find  that  every  accommodation 
had  been  directed  by  the  Duke  to  await  me 
at  Paris. 

I  could  fee  by  the  whole  turn  of  this 
letter,  which  was  not,  indeed,  written  with 
much  art,  that  Mr.  Verney  had  calculated 
that  the  money  he  remitted  to  me  for  my 
journey,  could  do  no  more  than  defray 
the  expences  of  it ;  and  that  on  my  arri- 
val at  Paris,  neceffity  muft  conquer  the 
repugnance   I  might  feel   at   being  thus 

made 
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made  over,  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  houle 
of  Monfieur  de  Romagnecourt. 

This  gentleman  alfo  had  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  write  to  me ;  and,  with  many  ex- 
travagant expreffions  of  attachment    and 
admiration,    exprelTed   his   regret  at   my 
cruelty  in  not  deigning  to  accompany  him, 
and  his  delight  at  my  charming  conde- 
fcenlion  in  coming  at  all — His  ardent  hopes 
that  this,  his  letter,  would  find  me  in  en- 
tire pofleffion  of  his  houfe  at  Paris,  where 
he  had  given  directions  that  his  carriages 
and  fervants  fhould  be  at  my  command; 
and  of  all  of  which  he  befought  me  to 
confider  myfelf  as  fole  miftrefs. 

Oh  !  Fanny,  what  would  have  become 
of  yqur  unhappy  lifter,  but  for  the  kind 
interpolition  of  Mr.  Bethel. — Thus  forced 
by  my  mother's  inhumanity  into  a  foreign 
country,  without  money  or  friends,  where 
could  I  have  found  refuge  for  myfelf  and 
my  poor  little  ones,  whofe  natural  pro- 
teclor  moll  unnaturally  configns  their  mo- 
H  2  ther 
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ther  to  a  defliny  more  terrible  than  the 
mofl  humble  poverty. 

Good  God  !  is  it  poffible  that  I  am  writ- 
ing thus  of.  the  father  of  thefe  children, 
for  whofe  fake  only  I  endure  life  ? — I  dare 
not  truft  my  pen  with  another  line  on  that 
fubjedt — 

"  Oh !  that  way  madnefs  lies ;  let  me  ihunthat, 
"  No  more  of  that" * 

The  determination  I  at  length  came  to 
was,  to  remain  at  the  hotel  de  Mofcovie, 
where  I  found  very  good  accommoda- 
tions, till  I  heard  again  from  the  un- 
fortunate man  whofe  property  I  am — but 
on  no  account  to  meet  him,  if  I  could 
avoid  it,  till  he  had  relinquifhed  every 
idea  of  compelling  me,  either  with  him 
or  alone,  to  become  an  inmate  in  the  houfe 
of  Monfieur  de  Romagnecourt. — The 
manner  in  which  I  perceived  Monfieur 
Bergaffe  heard  the  name  of  that  nobleman 

*  Shakefpeare; 

fpoken 
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fpoken  of,  confirmed,  too  certainly,  all 
the  fears  I  had  of  Mr.  Verney's  motive  for 
cultivating  an  intimacy,  from  which  moll 
hufbands  would  have  recoiled — and,  if 
contempt  and  abhorrence  of  his  principles, 
could  engender  hatred  againft  the  father 
of  George,  of  Harriet,  and  of  William, 
furely  I  mould  be  juftified  in  feeling  it. 

Oh !  how  impoffible  it  is  to  help  re- 
lapfing  continually  into  a  topic  fo  heavily 
prefhng  on  the  heart — Let  me,  however, 
clofe  the  detail  of  my  wandering,  till  I 
fettled  here. — I  remarked,  in  the  little 
time  I  had  to  remark  any  things  that 
I  never  faw  fo  many  people,  of  all 
ages,  fcarred  and  feamed  with  the  fmall-pox, 
as  I  had  obferved  fince  my  being  at  Paris. 
— I  was  told  that  it  was  owing  to  the  in- 
veterate prejudices  inculcated  by  the  priefts, 
who  even  now  perfifted  in  teaching,  that 
to  difarm  this  cruel  difeafe  of  its  malig- 
nity, was  to  offend  heaven,  which  in- 
tended that  it  mould  blind,  cripple,  or 
H  3  render 
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render  fpe<fr.acles  of  horror,  thofe  whofe 
lives  it  fpared — I  enquired  if  it  was  now 
in  Paris — I  was  anfwered  that  it  was  al- 
ways in  Paris. — Terrified  at  this  intelli- 
gence, I  fent  to  my  friend  Monfieur 
BergafTe,  entreating  him  to  look  out  for 
an  houfe  at  fome  of  the  villages  around 
it — He  very  obligingly  undertook  the 
enquiry,  and  on  Friday  informed  me, 
that  he  had  heard  of  a  malfon  bourgois,* 
but.  well  furnifhed,  and  fit  to  be  im- 
mediately inhabited,  at  Meudon. — I  en- 
treated him  inftantly  to  engage  it — he 
did  fo;  and,  on  my  arrival,  I  found  it 
infinitely  more  comfortable  than  I  ex- 
pected.— Here  then  I  am,  my  Fanny, 
waiting  in  anxiety,  but  not  with  impa- 
tience,   Mr.    Verney's    further    orders— 

*  Houfes  in  France  were,  till  now,  dirnnguifhed 
-by  "  maifons  bourgois,"  fit  only  for  citizens  or  in- 
ferior people — and  maifons  noble,  belonging  to  men 
of  rank,  or  to  les  terres  titres. 

With 
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With  fenfations  very  different  your  letters 
are  expected- by  your  affectionate 

GERALDINE. 

Have  you  heard  from  Mr.  Defmond  ?— 
I  thought  he  would  before  now  have  written 

to  me. 

Mr.  Bethel,  I  hope,  is  ftill  at  Bath. — 
I  conclude  I  might  by  this  time  fend  :ay 
compliments  to  our  newly  acquired  filler; 
but  probably  ihe  will  readily  dilVnfe 
with  that  cerei  ony. — Do  you  recollect 
in  the  novel  of  Sidney  Biddulph  (one  :.f 
the  bed  that  we  have  in  our  language)  how 
poor  Sidney  is  treated  in  her  ^dverfi'.y  by 
the  haughty  wife  of  her  brother,  Sir  George  ? 
Perhaps  there  is  a  little  fimilarity  in  ouc 
deftinies— But  /  have  no  Faulkland! 


H4  LET- 
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LETTER    XI. 

TO   MISS    WAVERLY. 

Meudon,  Sept.  7,  1791. 

YOU  aflc  me,  my  fitter,  for  a  further 
description  of  my  abode,  if  that  can  be 
called  an  abode  where  I  am  only  a  tranfient 
lodger,  and  from  whence  I  every  mo- 
ment expect  to  receive  a  fummons  to  de- 
part— for — Alas  !  1  know  not  whither  ! 

You  aik,  too,  my  motives  for  prefer- 
ing  this  place,  which  in  my  laft  letter  I 
told  you  was  melancholy,  to  Verfailles  or 
St.  Cloud,  where  I  could  equally  have  the 
advantage  of  gardens — or  toChaillot,Pafly, 
or  fome  other  pleafant  village,  more  im- 
mediately adjoining  to  Paris. — My  dear 
Fanny,  I  prefer  this  place,  becaufe  it  is 
melancholy,  and  becaufe  it  is  retired. 

Here,  as  I  wander  over  the  deferted 
gardens,  I  feldom  meet  any  body  but  the 
men,  who  keep  them  in  fomething  like 

order, 
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order,  and  who  do  not  even  look  back  at 
me,  or  mark  my  folitary  walks. 

There  are,  at  Meudon,  two  palaces, 
one  of  very  ancient  ftrufture  and  long, 
quite  uninhabited — The  other  built,  or  at 
leaft  repaired,  by  the  Dauphin,  father  of  the 
prefent  King,  which  Louis  the  XVIth  has 
occasionally  inhabited,  and  which  contains 
many  handfome  apartments — They  both 
ftand  in  the  fame  garden,  which  has  never 
received  any  modern  improvements — and 
in  many  parts  of  it  the  borders  are  deftitute. 
of  their  former  ornaments ;  and,  of  many  of 
the  trees  and  fhrubs  that  remain, 

"  The  boughs  are  mofs'd  with  age, 

And  high  tops  bald  with  dry  antiquity."* 

Adjoining  to  the  moft  ancient  of  thefe 
royal  houfes,  which  terminates  a  long 
avenue  and  a  large  court,  is  a  chapel  with 
an  arched  gateway,  leading  to  it  from  the 
garden,  and  furrounded  by  paved  pafTages 

and   high   cloifters — and    it   is    on    fome 

* 

*  Shakefpeare, 

H  5  broken 
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broken  fteps,  that  near  thefe  almoft  ruinous 
buildings,    lead    from    the   lower   to   the 
upper    garden,     I     frequently     take    my 
penfive  feat,    and  mark  the  fun    finking 
away  above  the  high  coppices  that  are  be- 
yond the  gardens ;  (and  I  imagine  form  a 
part  of  them,  though  I  have  not  yet  ven- 
tured to  wander  fo  far.) — A  yet  more  chear- 
ful  feat  I  have  found  for  my  lefs  melan- 
choly moods,  on  the  wall  of  the  terrace  on 
the  oppofite  fide,  which  looks  down  im- 
mediately on    the   village   of  Meudon — 
where,  among  its  pleafant  looking  houfes, 
they  ftill  point  out  the   habitation  of  the 
celebrated  Rabelais.— As,  I  never  enjoyed, 
becaufe,  perhaps,  I  do  not  underftand  his 
works,  I  contemplate  it  not  with  fo  much 
pleafure  as  it  would  afford  thofe  who  can 
admire  them.— Of  late,  my  Fanny,  I  have 
found  this  view  too  riante,  and  have  ad- 
hered almoft  every  evening  after  I  have 
put  my  little  ones  to  bed,  to  the  old  fteps 

where  I   hear  no    founds  but  the  bell 

of  the  convent  of  Capuchins  (which  is  on 

a  high  ridge  of  land,  concealed  by  trees, 

4  about 
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about  half  a  mile  from  the  old  palace)  or 
the  wind  murmuring  hollow  through  the 
iron  gratings  and  ftone  pafTages  that  lead 
round  the  chapel,  from  whofe  windows 
of  painted  glafs  I  can  fancy  the  fullen 
genius  of  fuperftition  peeps  forth,  figh- 
ing  over  his  departed  power,  in  melancholy 
refponfes  to  the  fummons,  that  call  the 
monks  to  their  evening  devotions. 

I  often  meet,  as  I  come  through  the 
avenue,  fome  of  thefe  venerable  fathers, 
who,  with  flow  Heps,  and  downcaft  eyes, 
their  cowl  frequently  covering  their 
faces,  and  their  arms  crofTed  upon  their 
breaiis,  pafs  me — apparently  fo  occupied 
by  their  holy  meditations,  as  not  to  hold 
an  infignificant  being  like  me,  worth  even 
a  falutation. 

But  why  fhould  that  feem  difcourte- 
ous,  which  is  probably  a  part  of  their  re* 
lfgion  ?  I  ought  alfo  to  confider,  that 
befides  the  gloomy  aufterity  of  their  order, 
they  are  now,  perhaps,  more  auftere,  be- 
caufe  they  are  unhappy — They  believe 
their  altars  are  violated,  and  their  pro- 
H  6  feffioa 
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feffion  rendered  odious — They  fear  their 
fubfiftence  may  fail  them,  and  that  they 
may  be  turned  out  into  a  world  which  is 
feldom  too  kind  to  the  unfortunate,  and 
is  likely  to  treat  their  misfortunes  with 
ridicule  inftead  of  pity. — I  have  obferved, 
within  this  laft  week,  one  among  them 
who  feems  more  reftlefsly  wretched  than 
the  reft — I  remark  him  every  day  pafs  by 
the  windows  of  the  houfe  where  I  live, 
with  a  bafket  in  one  hand,  and  a  ftaff  in 
the  other — his  hood  always  concealing  his 
face,  and  his  tall  figure  bending  as  if 
weighed  down  by  calamity. 

After  the  morning  duties  are  over,  I 
fee  him  glide  among  the  trees  in  the  gar- 
den, or  among  the  vines  that  cloathe 
the  declivity  towards  the  village ;  more 
than  once  he  has  come  forth  of  an  even- 
ing from  the  cloiftered  paffages  of  the 
chapel,  and,  with  folemn  ftep,  croffed  near 
me  to  attend  the  lafl  offices  of  the  even- 
ing,   when  he  hears   the  bell   from   the 

convent 
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convent  echo  among  the  winding  co- 
lonades. 

There  is  fomething  particularly  affect- 
ing to  me,  in  beholding  this  folitary 
mourner — whofe  griefs,  though  they  are 
probably  of  a  different  kind  from  mine, 
are  poffibly  as  poignant. — Perhaps  he  was 
once  a  gay  and  thoughtlefs  inhabitant  of 
the  world — He  may  have  feen  (for  he 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  young  man)  thefe 
now  deferted  palaces,  blazing  in  the  fplen- 
dour  of  a  voluptuous  court — Among  its 
vanifhed  glories,  he  may  have  loft  all  he 
loved  ;  and  he  has  now,  it  may  be,  no 
other  confolation  than  vifiting  in  the  cime- 
tlere  of  the  chapel,  the  ftone  on  which 
time  is  destroying  even  the  fepulchral  me- 
morial of  this  beloved  obje<ft. 

As  I  thus  make  out,  in  my  imagination, 
his  melancholy  ftory,  I  fried  tears ;  I  fhud- 
der  at  the  diflrefs  I  have  drawn — Oh ! 
Fanny  ! — among  all  the  miferies  of  huma- 
nity, the  mod  infupportable  is  furely  the 
death  of  thofe  we  love ;  and  yet  how  full 

of 
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of  contradiction  is  the  human  heart — I 
know  there  are  many,  many  evils  in  life 
to  which  death  is  infinitely  preferable — I 
know  that  I  myfelf  prefer  it  to  the  contiv 
nuance  of  fuch  an  exiftence  as  has  long 
been  mine;  yet,  to  out-live  you,  my  chil- 
dren, and  one  or  two  of  my  friends,  pre- 
fents  an  idea  of  calamity  whicn  would  de- 
prive me  of  my  reafon. 

How  have  I  been  led  by  the  poor  de~ 
fponding  Monk  into  this  digreffion  ? — I 
hardly  know,  and  have  not  now  much  time 
to  revife  what  I  have  written,  as  a  meffen- 
ger  goes  to  Paris  this  evening,  who  is  to 
take  my  letter ;  I  return,  therefore,  to  my 
fubject  as  abruptly  as  I  quitted  it,  to  tell 
you  the  little  that  remains  to  be  faid  about 
my  houfe — It  is  juft  like  other  French 
houfes ;  and  its  only  recommendation  to 
me  is  the  melancholy  fort  of  repofe,  and 
the  folitary  walks,  which  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  to  the  gardens  of  Meudon 
afford  me. 

The 
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The  windows  command  great  part  of 
the  view  between  this  place  and  Paris,  to 
which,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  pencil 
to  do  juftice — with  a  pen,  it  were  hopelefs 
to  attempt  it. 

The  firft  yellow  tints  of  Autumn  are 
hardly  flealing  on  the  trees,  encreafing, 
however,  where  they  have  touched  them, 
the  beauty  of  the  foliage — The  fky  is  de- 
lightfully ferene;  and  a  fun-fet  in  the 
gardens  here  exceeds  what  I  ever  faw  in 
England  for  warmth  and  brilliancy  of  co- 
louring— No  dew  falls,  even  when  the  fun 
is  gone,  though  we  may  call  the  evenings 
now  autumnal  evenings — I  am  generally 
out  with  my  children  till  pad  feven  o'clock, 
and  after  I  have  attended  them  to  their 
beds,  I  £1111  find  it  mild  and  warm  enough 
to  allow  me  to  perform  my  vefpers  in  the 
open  air. 

You,  my  Fanny — at  leaft,  till  your  ten- 
dernefs  for  me  taught  it  to  you — you  have 
never  been    unhappy,    and    have   never 

known 
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known  (O !  may  you  never  know)  the 
ftrange  and,  perhaps,  capricious  feelings 
of  the  irretrievably  wretched — Since  I  ha-ve 
found  myfelf  fo,  I  have  taken  up  a  notion 
that  I  do  not  breathe  freely,  while  I  am 
within  the  houfe ;  and  like  the  poor  ma- 
niac, who  wandered  about  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Briftol,  I  fancy  "  that  nothing 
is  good  but  liberty  and  frefh  air." 

In  confequence  of  this  fenfation,  I  live 
all-day  about  the  gardens;  while  the  fun 
is  high,  Peggy  attends  me  with  the  three 
children,  in  fome  ftiady  part  of  them  ;  and 
George  often  amufes  himfelf  with  catching 
the  little  brown  lizards  which  abound  in 
the  grafs,  and  among  the  tufts  of  low 
ihrubs  on  this  dry  foil — He  brings  them 
to  me — I  bid  him  take  great  care  not  to 
hurt  them — I  explain  to  him,  that  they 
have  the  fame  fenfe  of  pain  as  he  has,  and 
fuffer  equally  under  preflure  and  confine- 
ment— He  looks  very  grave,  as  I  endea- 
vour to  imprefs  this  on  his  mind ;  and  then 
gently  putting  them  down,  cries,  "  no  ! 
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no !  Indeed  !    I  will  not  hurt  you,    poor 
little  things  !" 

How  much  a  tone,  a  look,  an  almofl  im- 
perceptible expreffion  of  countenance  will 
awaken  to  new  anguifh  an  heart  always  op- 
preffed  like  mine  ! — As,  liberating  his  pri- 
soners, he  fays  this — I  look  round  on  him, 
his  fweet  fifter,  and  his  baby-brother,  and. 
internally  fighing,  fay,  "  Oh  !  would  I  were 
fure,  if  ever  your  poor  mamma  is  torn  from 
you,  that  nobody  will  hurt  you,  poor  little 
things !" 

What  ails  me,  to  be  thus  unufually 
weak,  this  evening? — I  believe  the  heat 
of  the  day  has  overcome  me — I  will  go 
and  walk,  as  I  did  laft  night,  when  1  have 
finifhed  my  letter. 

I  ftuuTprobably  meet  my  fellow  fufferer, 
for  fuch  I  am  fure  he  is,  the  folitary  Ca- 
puchin— I  have  juft  feen  him  walk  towards 
the  palace  garden. — Well ! — and  is  there 
not  fatisfadtion  in  beholding  a  being,  who, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  misfortunes, 
feems  to  have  found  confolation  and  forti- 
tude 
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tude  in  religion — I  have  often  entertained 
an  half-formed  wifh  that  he  would  fpeak  to 
me — Perhaps  his  own  fufferings  may  have 
taught  him  that  tender  fympathy  with  the 
fufferings  of  others,  which  is  often  fo 
foorhing  to  the  fick  heart,  and  he  might 
fpeak  of  peace  to  me  ! 

I  am  fadly  diftrefled  here  for  want  of 
books ;  the  few  which,  with  fuch  a  quan- 
tity of  neceffary  baggage,  I  was  able  to 
bring  with  me,  I  have  now  exhaufted  j 
and  though  my  good  friend,  Monfieur 
BergafTe,  has  fent  me  fome  from  Paris, 
they  happen  to  be  fuch  as  I  cannot  read 
with  any  pleafure — I  have  fuppofed  it  not 
impoffible  that  the  Monk  might  fupply 
me  from  the  library  of  his  convent. 

This  deficiency  of  books  has- compel  led 
me  to  have  recourfe  to  my  pen  and  my 
pencil,  to  beguile  thofe  hours,  when  my 
foul,  fickening  at  the  pad,  and  recoiling 
from  the  future,  would  very  fain  lofe  its 
own  mournful  images  in  the  witchery  of 
fiction,,  or  in  fome  purfuit ;  though,  alas! 

it 
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it  is  too  true,  that  the  mind  will  ftray 
from  the  fingers ;  and  that  I  cannot  find, 
either  in  work  or  in  drawing,  enough  em- 
ployment to  keep  me  from  fad  and  bitter 
reflection. 

Reafon  as  vainly  tells  me,  that  nothing 
can  be  worth  the  unceafing  folicitude  I 
feel — Were  it  only  for  myfelf,  1  furely 
fhould  not  indulge  it;  nor  would  I  mag« 
nify  or  dwell  upon  the  actual  and  poif~ole 
miferies  of  my  deftiny,  but  form;  cial- 
dren  ! — for  thofe  I  love  fo  much  better 
than  myfelf! — I  cannot  help  being  fenfible 
of  fuch  agonizing  anxiety  as  occupation 
cannot  charm,  nor  reafon  conquer. 

I  have  found,  however,  a  melancholy 
delight  in  defcribing  thefe  fufferings — I 
ufually  take  my  evening  feat  on  the  flight 
of  fteps  I  have  defcribed  to  you — Some- 
times, when  I  am  in  more  tranquil  fpirits, 
I  .(ketch,  in  my  port-folio,  the  wild  flowers 
and  weeds  that  grow  among  the  buildings 
where  I  fit — In  fome  parts,  ivy  holds  to- 
gether   the  broken  piles  of  brick,  from 

whence- 
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whence  the  cement  has  failen — The  ftone- 
crop,   and   the  toad-flax,  cover  or  creep 
among   the   maffes   of  disjointed  marble, 
feveral    forts    of    antirhinum    {till    wave 
their  pink  and  purple  bloffoms  along  the 
edges  of  the  wall;  and  laft  night  I  ob- 
ferved,  mingled  with  them,  a  root  of  the 
field    poppy,     flill    in     flower— On    the 
qualities  of  this  plant  I  fell  into  a  refverie. 
—To  yon,  my  Fanny,  and  to  you  only, 
I  entruft  the  little  wild  ode— almoft,   in- 
deed, an  impromptu,  which* this  contem- 
plation produced. 


OD1 
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ODE    TO    THE    POPPY. 

Not  for  the  promife  of  the  labor'd  field, 
Not  for  the  good  the  yellow  harvefts. yield, 
I  bend  at  Ceres'  fhrine  ; 

For  dull,  to  humid  eyes  appear, 

The  golden  glories  of  the  year  ; 
Alas ! — a  melancholy  worfhip's  mine  ! 

I  hail  the  Goddefs  for  her  fcarlet  flower ! 

Thou  brilliant  weed, 

That  doft  fo  far  exceed, 
The  richeft  gifts  gay  Flora  can  beftow  ; 
Heedlefs  I  pafs'dthee,  in  life's  morning  hour, 

(Thou  comforter  of  woe,) 
'Till  forrow  taught  me  to  confefs  thy  power. 

In  early  days,  when  Fancy  cheats, 

A  various  wreath  I  wove  ; 
Of  laughing  fprings  luxuriant  fweets, 

To  deck  ungrateful  love  : 
The  rofe,  or  thorn,  my  numbers  crown'd, 
As  Venus  fmil'd,  or  Venus  frown'd ; 
But  Love,  and  Joy,  and  all  their  train,  are  flown  j 
E'en  languid  Hope  no  more  is  mine, 
And  I  will  fing  of  thee  alone  ; 
Unlefs,  perchance,  the  attributes  of  grief, 

The  cyprefs  bud,  and  willow  leaf, 
Their  pale,  funereal  foliage,  blend  with  thine. 

Hail, 
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Hail,  lovely  bloflbm! — thou  can'ft  cafe, 

The  wretched  vittims  of  difeafe ; 
Can'ft  clofe  thofe  weary  eyes,  in  gentle  fleep, 

Which  never  open  but  to  weep ; 
For,  oh !  thy  potent  charm, 

Can  agonizing  pain  difarm  ; 
Expel  imperious  memory  from  her  feat, 
And  bid  the  throbbing  heart  forget  to  beat. 

Soul-foothing  plant !— that  can  fuch  bleffings  give, 

By  thee  the  mourner  bears  to  live! 
By  thee  the  hopelef's  die  ! 

Oh !  ever  "  friendly  to  defpair," 

Might  forrow's  palid  votary  dare, 
Without  a  crime,  that  remedy  implore, 
Which  bids  the  fpirit  from  its  bondage  fly, 
I'd  court  thy  palliative  aid  no  more  ; 

No  more  I'd  fue,  that  thou  fhouldft  fpread, 

Thy  fpcll  around  my  aching  head, 

But  would  conjure  thee  to  impart, 

Thy  balfam  for  a  broken  heart ; 

And  by  thy  foft  Lethean  power, 
(Ineftimable  flower) 
Burft  thefe  terreftrial  bonds,  and  other  regions  try. 


GERALDINE  VERNE  Y. 
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LETTER    XII. 

TO    MR.    BETHEL. 

I  HAVE  been  long  in  writing  to  you, 
Bethel,  and  now  hardly  know  whence  to 
date  my  letters,  as  I  am,  and  have  been, 
and  fhall  be,  upon  the  ramble  for  fome 
time — I  am  unhappy,  and  the  unhappy  are 
always  reftlefs. 

What  a  challenge  on  political  affairs  does 
your  lafl  letter  contain ! — In  the  prefent 
ftate  of  my  fpirits  I  cannot,  contend  with 
you,  were  I  difpofed  to  do  it ;  but  I  am 
willing  to  allow,  that  much  of  your  eulo- 
gium  on  the  conftitmion  of  England  is  juft ; 
and  that  it  is  fo  good,  that  it  ought  to  be 
better. 

If  we  fee  an  individual  who  has  a  thou- 
fand  good  qualities  that  excite  our  efteem 
and  admiration,  and  yet  know  he  has  two 
or  three  failings  that  render  all  his  virtues 
of  little  avail,  we  very  naturally  fay,  what 

pity 
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pity  that  this  man,  who  is  fo  brave,  fo  fenfi. 
ble,  fo  humane,  fhould,  by  a  ftrange  in- 
confiftency  of  character,  be  fo  corrupt,  fs 
eafily  led  away  by  objects  unworthy  of  him 
— fo  warped  by  prejudice,  fo  blind  to  his 
own  intereft — And  thus  it  is  with  all  the 
affaris  of  life,  perhaps;  that  any  degree  of 
perfection  makes  us  regret  that  the  object 
in  which  it  exifts  is  not  perfect. 

Of  this  nature  is  the  regret  I  feel  in  re- 
gard to  my  country — I  would  have  our 
boaftofher  excellence  juft — I  would  not 
have   it  the  mere   cant   which  we   have 
learned   by   rote,    and    repeat   by   habit; 
though,  when  we  venture  to  think  about  it, 
we  know  that  it  is  vanity  and  prejudice, 
and  not  truth,  when  we  fpeak  of  its  won- 
derful perfection  j  and  that  even  thofe  who 
are  its  mod  decided  partizans,  are  conti- 
nually betrayed  into  an  acknowledgement 
of  its   defects. — Bofwell,    in   his   life   of 
Johnfon  fays,  that  "  in  the  Britifh  parlia- 
ment, any  queftion,  however  unreafonable 
or  unjuft,  may  be  carried  by  a  venal  ma- 
jority."— This     is    acknowledged    truth ; 
C  and 
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and  it  follows,  that  while  the   means  of 
corruption  exift  to  an  extent  fo  immenfe, 
there  mull  be  a  venal   majority  ;  and,    of 
courfe,  every  queftion,  however  ruinous, 
will  be  carried. — While  this  is  the  cafe,  and 
while  every  attempt  to  remedy  this  original 
fin  of  the  conftitution  is  oppofed  (though 
the  neceffity  of  that  remedy  has  been   al- 
lowed by  the  greateft  ftatefmen  of  our  coun- 
try) while  every  propofal  to  make  it  really 
what  it  is  only  nominally,  raifes  a  cry  as  if 
the  fubverfion   of  the  whole   empire    was 
intended  —  I  cannot  agree   to   unlimited 
praife — though  moll  certainly  willing  to. 
allow  to  you,    that  a  greater  portion  of 
happinefs  is  diffufed  among  the  fubjects  of 
the  Britim  government,  than  among  any 
other  people  upon  earth;  but  this  rather 
proves  that  their  condition  is  very  wretched, 
than  that  ours  is  perfectly  happy. — Carried 
on  a  little  in  the  fame  way,  was  the  ar- 
gument that  I  heard  not  long  lince,  againft 
the  abolition  of  the  detectable  Slave  Trade 
— I  was  pleading  for  it  with  a  member  of 
parliament,    who   has  an  ejlate  in  the  PFeJl- 
Vol„  III.  H*  Indies, 
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Indies,  and  who  has  been  there  himfelf, 
ibme  years  ago,  when  he  commanded  a 
man  of  war — I  talked  warmly  (for  I  had 
juft  been  reading  the  reports  of  the  com- 
mittee) and  I  talked  from  my  heart.— 
My  adverfary,  well  hackneyed  in  the  ways 
of  men,  treated  all  I  could  fay  as  the  ill— 
digefted  fpeculation  of  a  hot-head  enthu- 
fia(r,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter. — 
"  You  are  young,  Mr.  Defmond,"  faid  he, 
"  very  young,  and  have  but  little  con- 
fidered  the  importance  of  this  trade  to  the 
profperity  of  the  Britifh  nation ;  befides, 
give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  you  know 
nothing  of  the  condition  of  the  negroes 
neither,  nor  of  their  nature — They  are  not 
fit  to  be  treated  otherwife  than  as  Haves, 
for  they  have  not  the  fame  fenfes  and  feel- 
ing as  we  have — A  negro  fellow  minds  a 
flogging  fo  little,  that  he  will  go  to  a  dance 
at  night,  or  at  leaft  the  next  day,  after  a 
hearty  application  of  the  cat — They  have 
no  underftanding  to  qualify  them  for  any 
rank  in  fociety  above  Haves ;  and,  indeed, 
are  not  to  be  called  men — they  are  mon- 

kies." 
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kies." — Monkies!  Sir  .'"exclaimed  I,  "that 
is,  indeed,  a  mod  extraordinary  affertion, 
■ — Monkies  I  I  believe,  indeed,  they  are  a 
very  diftinct  race  from  the  European — So 
alfo  is  the  ftraight-haired  and  fine  formed 
Afiatic — So  are  the  red  men  of  North 
America — But  where,  amid  this  variety, 
does  the  man  end,  and  the  monkey  begin  ? 
lam  afraid  if  we  follow  whither  this  en- 
quiry will  lead  us,  that  we  ill  all  find  oin" 
felves  more  degraded  than  even  by  the 
whimfical  fyflem  of  Lord  Monboddo. — If 
the  negro,  however,  is  a  monkey,  let  me 
hazard  one  remark — that  their  very  near 
affinity  to  us,  is  too  clearly  afcertained  by 
the  alliances  we  have  formed  with  them  ; 
nay,  I  have  even  heard  that  captains  of  our 
fhipsof  war,  have  often  profeffed  that  they 
prefer  the  fable  nymphs  of  Africa  to  the 
fairer  dames  of  Europe — 

"  The  pale  unripeti'd  beauties  of  the  North." 
"  And,  if  I  recollect  aright,  Sir,  I  have 
formerly,  in  moments  of  unguarded  con- 
viviality,   heard  you  fay,  that  when   you 
were  a  young  man,  and  in  the  fea  fervice, 

you 
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you  had  yourfelf  indulged  this  partiality 
for  thefe  monkey  ladies." 

This  parried,  a  little,  the  round  affertion 
that  negroes  were  not  men  ;  but  he  (till  in- 
filled upon   it  that  they   had  little  or  no 
feeling;  it  was  not,  however,  very  difficult 
to  prove,  as  far  as   proof  can  on  fuch  a 
point  be  brought,  that  their  phyfical  and 
moral  fenfibility  is  more  acute  than  ours. — 
I  will  not  lengthen  my  letter  by  repeating 
thefe  proofs,  becaufe  I  am  perfuaded  you 
are  not  difpofed  to  difpute  them  ;  but  go  on 
to  fay,  that  after  I  had  carried  almoft  every 
article    againft    him,    my    adverfary    was 
compelled  to  take  fhelter  under  fuch  an  ar- 
gument as  yours. — "  Perhaps,"  faid  he, 
"  the  negroes  are  fometimes  beat,  but  not 
half  fo    much  as   our  foldiers  are — The 
punifhment  infiidted  on  foldiers  is  infinitely 
more  fevere." 

"  Does  not  that,  Sir,"  faid  I,  "  rather 
prove  that  our  military  puniihmentsare  in- 
human, than  that  the  negroes  have  nothing 
to  complain  of?" 

Thus, 
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Thus,  ray  dear  Bethel,  it  feems  to  me, 
that  inftead  of  proving   that  we  are  ex- 
tremely happy,  you  prove  only  that  we 
are  comparatively  fo;  and,  for  my  part, 
I  never  could,  as  many  people  do,  derive 
confolation  from  the  reflection  that  the  ex- 
iftence  of  evil  in  the  perfon  of  another,  di- 
minifhed  the  fenfe  of  what  I  felt  in  my  own. 
Do  not,  however,    mifunderftand  me  ; 
I  think  that  our  form  of  government  is 
certainly  the  beft — not  that  can  be  imagined 
— but  that  has  ever  been  experienced ;  and, 
while  we  are  fure  that  practice  is  in  its  fa- 
vour, it  would  be  moft  abfurd  to  dream  of 
deftroying  it  on  theory.— If  I  had  a  very 
good  houfe  that  had  fome  inconveniencies 
about  it,  I  fhould  not   defire   to   pull  it 
down,  but  I  certainly  mould  fend  for  an 
architect  and  fay,  alter  this  room — it  is  too 
dark— remove  thofe  paffages — they  are  too 
intricate— make  a  door  here,  and  a  ftair- 
cafe  there ;  make  the  kitchen  more  habit- 
able for  my  fervants,  and  then  my  houfe 
will  be  extremely  good— But  I  fhould  be 
very  much  ftartled  if  my  architect  was  to 

fay, 
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fay,  "  Sir,  I  dare  not  touch  your  houfe — 
if  I  let  in  more  light,  if  I  take  down  thofe 
partitions,  and  make  the  other  changes  you 
defire,  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the 
great  timbers  will  give  way,  and  theparty- 
"walls  crufh  you  beneath  their  ruins." 

As  I  do  not  know  when  I  fhall  fee  you,  I 
fhall  continue  to  write — and  wifh  very  much 
to  hear  from  you  often. — If  you  fend  your 
letters  to  Meflrs.  Sibthorpe  and  Griffith, 
bankers  in  London,  on  whom  I  draw  for 
money  as  I  want  it,  they  will  always  be 
able,  during  the  reft  of  my  ramble,  to 
trace  my  route  by  my  drafts  and  letters 
on  bufmefs. 

Adieu !  dear  Bethel, 

Ever  your's  faithfully, 
LIONEL    DESMOND. 

LET- 
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LETTER    XIII. 

TO     MR.     DESMOND. 

Hartfield,  Sept.  10,   1791. 

I  STIFLE,  I  reprefs  all  curiofity, 
Defmond — I  have  often  told  you  I  never 
defired  to  interfere  with  your  affairs,  far- 
ther than  you  wifhed  me  to  do  fo — farther 
than  you  thought  I  could  be  ufeful  to  you  : 
and  therefore,  though  I  read,  with  wonder 
and  concern,  a  letter  not  dated,  either  as 
to  place  or  time — A  letter,  in  which  the 
name  of  Geraldine  is  not  mentioned  ;  and 
in  which  you  feem  not  to  know  either 
where  you  are  or  where  you  mall  be — I 
will  not  fay  more  upon  it,  than  that  I  am 
always  glad  to  hear  of  you,  upon  your 
own  terms. 

When  will  the  time  come  to  which  I 
have  fo  long  and  fo  vainly  been  looking 
forward  ?— When  fhall  I  fee  you  living  in 

Sedge- 
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Sedgewood,  in  that  moft  refpectable  of  all 
characters,  the  independent  Englifli  gen- 
tleman ? — I  never  wanted  your  fociety  fo 
much  as  I  do  now  ;  but,  perhaps,  never 
was  fo  unlikely  to  have  it ;  and  all  that  I 
find  here,  is  fo  little  to  my  tafte,  that  I 
fhall  be  glad  to  return  to  Bath,  which  it 
is  judged  neceffary  for  me  foon  to  do. 

This  diflike  of  fociety,  however,  arifes 
not  from  its  quantity,  but  its  quality — . 
Since  Sir  Robert  Stamford  has  fettled  in 
the  neighbourhood,  his  houfe,  which  is 
almoft  always  full,  fupplies  the  market- 
town  with  idle  or  curious  morning  vifitors; 
and  at  the  coffee-houfe,  where  I  very 
feldom  go,  I  happened,  on  calling  yefler- 
day,  to  meet  your  Uncle  Major  Danby, 
and  I  learned  that,  attracted  by  the  repu- 
tation of  Epicurean  living,  he  had  accept- 
ed the  invitation  often  given  by  his  old 
acquaintance  Sir  Robert,  and  was  on  a 
fortnight's  vifit  at  Linwell. 

I  found  the  Major  had  collected  round 

him  the  Curate,  the  Attorney,  the  Attor- 

5  ney's 
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ney's  Clerk,  the  Riding  Surveyor,  the 
Matter  of  an  Academy,  "  where  youth 
are  genteely  educated,"  and  two  or  three  of 
the  principal  tradefmen  of  the  town  ;  and 
that,  from  a  very  long  oration  on  politics, 
which  they  had  heard  with  conviction  and 
admiration,  he  had  glided  away  on  a  de- 
fcriptive  tour  to  his  own  feat  near  Bath ; 
and  was  giving  a  catalogue  raifonnee  of  its 
conveniences,  obliquely  preferring  them 
all  to  the  accumulations  of  the  fame  luxu- 
ries at  Linwell. 

"  I  own,"  faid  he,  «  Sir  Robert  has 
been  at  a  great  expence,  an  immenfe  ex- 
pence — but  the  thing,  my  dear  Sir,  (ad- 
dreflfing  himfelf  to  the  Attorney)  the  thin°- 
is  judgment — judgment  in  laying  out  mo- 
ney is  every  thing." 

"  Aye,  Sir,  to  be  fure,"  anfwered  this 
gentleman,  (who  was,  I  found,  an  enemy 
of  Sir  Robert's,  becaufe  he  was  employed 
in  ele&ion  matters  by  a  great  man  of  the 
oprofite  party) — "  aye,  certainly ;  and,  as 
you  fay,  how  mould  Sir  Robert  Stamford 

Vo  l.  III.  I  have 
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have  this  judgment  ? — feeing,  that  it  was 
but  a  very  few  years  ago  that  he  knew 
more  of  a  Ji,fa  and  latitats,  John  Doe  and 
Richard  Roe,  than  about  railing  foreign 
fruits  and  ice  creams — I  don't  wiih  to  fpeak 
in  difparagement  of  the  profeffion  neither — 
for  an  honeft  attorney  is  a  very  honorable 
th:ng." 

"  And,  I  am  fure,  it  is  a  very  rare  one, 
interrupted  a  blunt  tradefman,  in  a  fmooth 
black  wig,  and  leather  breeches — a  very 
rare  one — and,  for  aught  I  ever  faw  or 
heard  to  the  contrary,  you  may  put  all  the 
honeft  lawyers  that  ever  was  in  your  eye, 
and  never  fee  the  worfe." 

"  That's  not  fo  civil  a  fpeech,  Sir,"  faid 
Mr.  Grimbold,  the  Excifeman ;  "  Sir  Ro- 
bert Stamford,  Sir,  my  worthy  patron,  is 
a  man  of  honor,  Sir,  and  a  gentleman, 
Sir;  and  as  for  his  having  pra&is'd  the 
Jaw,  Sir,  and  thereby  raifed  himfelf  to  his 
prefent  rank,  it  does  him  credit,  Sir,  and 
lhews  that  this  government  and  adminiftra- 
tion  fairly  and  juftly  rewards  merit,  Sir." 

"  Come, 
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xe  Come,  come,  Mr.  Grimbold,"  criei 
the  Attorney,  "  we  know  very  well  that 
the  greateft  merit  Sir  Robert  has  in  your 
eyes,  is  his  having  rewarded  your  merit, 
and  made  you  a  riding-officer;  becaufe 
of  the  votes  for  this  here  borough  of  ours, 
that  are  in  your  family,  Mr.  Grimbold — " 

"  Yes  !  yes  !"  faid  Mr.  Doughty,  ano- 
ther tradefman,  we  underftand  trap,  aid 
fo  does  our  good  neighbour — As  to  me,  I 
am  free  to  fpeak  without  favor  or  a*iec- 
tion — We  all  know  what  Sir  Robert  Stam- 
ford was — What  then  ! — which  of  us  that 
had  been  as  much  in  luck  would  not  hive 
done  the  fame  thing? — I  have  nothing  to 
fay  to  that — Whatever  a  man  can  make  in 
the  way  of  bufinefs,  whether  it  be  as  to 
lawyer,  or  a  tradefman,  or  a  place  at  court* 
is  all  fair  enough  ;  and  I,  for  my  part,, 
don't  want  to  cry  Sir  Robert  down,  though 
he  does  not  deal  at  my  (hop  ;  he  went  to 
Gill's  when  he  fettled  here — for  why?  'Twas 
natural  enough,  Gill  could  command  three 
votes — certain  I  have  but  one ;  but  Sir 
I  2  Robert, 
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Robert,  though  he  is  not  a  conftant  cuf- 
tomer,  lays  out  a  good  deal  of  money  with 
me,  and  I've  no  fault  to  find." 

While  this  converfation,  fo  expreffive 
of  the  candor  and  difinterefted  conduct  of 
Britifli  electors,  went  on,  I  flood  perdu  be- 
hind Mr.  Grimbold ;  a  tall  perfonage, 
whofe  broad  moulders,  however,  juft  per- 
mitted me  to  peep  over  at  the  Major,  who 
had  not  yet  efpied  me — I  faw  he  became 
extremely  reftlefs  at  being  compelled  to 
hear  fo  much  of  the  confequence  of  his 
friend  Sir  Robert,  when  he  was  thinking 
only  how  he  might  beft  difplay  his  own — 
Not  very  curious  in  his  auditors,  he  is  well 
contented  to  be  heard  ;  and  detefts  a  man 
who  interrups  him  worfe  than  a  pick- 
pocket. 

He  now  raifed  his  voice  in  the  vain  hope 
of    being   ftill    attended  to — The  worthy 

Burgefles  of  W had  got  upon  a  topic 

much  more  interefting  to  them,  than  a  de- 
fcription  of  paftures,  the  beef  of  which 
they  fliould  never  partake,  and  of  pineries 


the 
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the  produce  of  which,  not  even  an  ele&ion 
could  fend  them  ?,  Chare  ;  and  he  therefore 
buftled  up  to  quit  the  circle,  when  per- 
ceiving me,  he  advanced,  and  very  cor- 
dially fhook  hands  with  me — We  walked 
away  together,  and  fell  into  converfatioa 
on  the  views,  and  the  foil,  and  the  huf- 
bandry  in  this  part  of  the  country;  which,, 
he  faid,  was  very  much  inferior*  to  that 
tract  of  the  county  of  Somerfet,  round  his 
houfe  at  Afh ford-hall. 

This  uncle  of  yours  has,  to  a  very  ex- 
travagant degree,  a  trait  of  character 
which  1  have,  in  my  way  through  life, 
once  or  twice  remarked  before — Whatever 
he  does,  is  better  done  than  any  other  man 
living  could  have  done  it — whatever  lie- 
fays  is  without  appeal — whatever  he  pof- 
fefTes  is  more  extraordinary,  more  excel- 
lent, than  are  the  fame  things  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  his  neighbours. 

His    houfe   and  gardens  are  the  beft   in 

the    county — his  men  do  more  work — his 

crops  are  more  luxuriant— and  fo  fond  is 

I  3  he 
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he  of  being  always  the  mod  active  and  the 
moft  important,  that  I  have  heard  him 
boaft  of  having,  in  his  judicial  capacity 
for  the  county  of  Somerfet,  committed,  in 
the  courfe  of  one  year,  more  prifoners  to 
the  county  jail,  than  any  three  of  his  bre- 
thren of  the  bench. 

You  know,  that  being  an  old  batchelor, 
and  fomewhat  of  an  epicure,  he  is  at  home, 
what  the  vulgar  call  a  cot ;  and  has  laid 
down  his  fpontoon  for  the  tailing  fpoon, 
converted  his  fword  into  a  carving  knife, 
and  his  fafh  into  a  jelly  bag — It  is  not  her 
youth  or  her  beauty,  that  recommended 
his  prefent  favorite  houfekeeper  j  but  the 
ikill  fhe  had  acquired  in  ftudying  under  a 
French  cook,  at  the  houfe  of  a  great  man^ 
who  acquired  an  immenfe  fortune  in  the 
American  war,  by  obtaining  the  contract 
for  potatoes  and  four  crout — But  even  to 
this  gentlewoman,  fkilledas  fhe  is  in  "  all 
kinds  of  made  dimes,  pickling,  potting, 
and  preferving,"  and  tenderly  conne&ed 
with  her,  as  the  prying  world  fuppofes  the 

Major 
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Major  to  be ;  he  does  not  leave  the  ible 
direction  of  that  important  department, 
his  kitchen;  which,  when  he  is  at  home, 
he  always  fuperintends  himfelf. — "  Aye, 
aye,"  faid  he,  in  this  lafl  converfation,  "  let 
thofe  alone  for  good  eating  who  know  what 
it  is  to  have  lived  badly. — I  remember 
when  we  were  in  camp  in  Germany,  and 
had  nothing  to  drink  but  water  from  a 
pond  that  fwarmed  with  vermin,  and  not 
enough  of  that — and  nothing  to  eat  but 
fuch  bread  as  I  would  not  now  give  to  my 
hogs — while  the  money  went  into  the 
pockets  of  the  contractors." 

"  You  now  live  in  happier  times,  Ma- 
jor," faid  I. 

"  Aye,  that  we  do,  indeed — thefe  times 
are  very  good  times,  if  the  damned  fcoun- 
drels  of  prefbyterians  and  non-conformifts 
would  but  let  us  be  quiet  that  think  them 
good;  and  not  be  difturbing  the  public 
tranquillity,  and  be  curfed  to  the  round- 
headed   fons   of  b s." — Then  looking 

more  important,  he  added,  "  To  tell  you 

1 4  very 
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very  ferioufly  my  thoughts,  Mr.  Bethel, 
I  don't  much  like  the  prefent  appearance 
of  affairs — there  is  a  very  troublefome 
mutinous  fpirit  got  among  the  diffenters — 
Thefe  riots  that  happened  in  July  at  Bir- 
mingham"— 

"  Nay,  dear  Major  Danby,"  cried  I, 
"  it  was  not  the  diffenters  who  rioted 
there"— 

"  No ;  but  it  was  owing  to  them  and 
their  feditious  meetings — For  my  part,  I 
rejoice  that  they  fell  into  the  pit  they  had 
dug  for  others — I  wifh  that  they  had  all 
been  blown  up  together,  and  the  country 
well  rid  of  them. — I'll  tell  you  what,  Be- 
thel, if  1  had  commanded  on  that  occa- 
fion,  I  mould  have  been  apt,  I  believe, 
to  have  protected  thofe  honeft  men  in 
what  they  did  againft  your  confounded 
faints. — Thofe  canting  puritans  are  all 
water  drinkers,  fellows  that  fing  and  pray 
: — I'd   extirpate  the  whole  race," 

"  You  would  really  ?" 

i(  Yes, 
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'"  Yes,  by  G would  I,  before  they 

do  any  more  mifchief — What  bufinefs  have 
they  to  mutter,  and  raife  difturbances,  and 
complain  of  their  grievances  ?  I  hope  go- 
vernment will  never  grant  them  an  ace- 
let  them  grumble  on,  but  not  .influence 
the  opinion  of  other  people. — At  prefent  I 
am  a  little  uneafy  at  the  face  of  affairs — I 
have  a  ftake  in  the  hedge,  Mr.  Bethel,  a 
pretty  confiderable  ftake,  and  I  don't  defire 
to  fee  it  trampled  down." 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  I,  "any  body 
that  does." 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  I  do  know  fuch — You 
are,  indeed,  a  temperate  man — a  man  who 
has  feen  a  good  deal  of  the  world — You 
have  a  flake  alfo  of  fome  confequence ;  fo, 
indeed,  and  a  very  valuable  one,  has  my 
nephew,  Defmond — But  what  d'ye  think 
now  of  him  ? — He's  as  difcontented  as  any 
Praife-God-bare- Bones  of  them  all — I  can't 
imagine  what  poffeffes  the  puppy — he's 
not  like  any  other  young  fellow  of  his 
age ;  inflead  of  fporting  his  money  like  a 
1 5  man 
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man  of  fpirit,  on  the  turf,  or  with  the 
bones,  he  goes  piping  about,  and  talks 
of  unequal  reprefentation,  and  the 
weight  of  taxes,  and  the  devil  knows 
what ;  things,  with  which  a  young  fel- 
low of  fix-and-twenty  has  no  concern 
at  all — And  then,  as  for  his  amours ; 
inftead  of  keeping  a  brace  or  two  of 
pretty  wenches,  he  goes  fneaking  after 
a  married  woman — to  be  fued  for  da- 
mages, and,  perhaps,  run  through  the 
body." 

"  Sneaking  about  after  a  married  wo- 
man, Sir,"  faid  I,  "  pray  explain." 

"  Come,  come,  Bethel,"  replied  your 
fage  uncle,  "  don't  affect  ignorance — I 
believe  you  are  a  trufty  confidant,  but  here 
your  fecrecy  is  a  mere  joke — the  thing  is 
too  notorious." 

"  I  muft  beg  an  explanation,  Major 
Danby,"  cried  I,  with  fome  warmth— 
"  fince  you  think  me  concerned,  it  is  the 
more  neceffary." — "Why,  if  I  muft  explain 
then,  can  you  really  now  fuppofe  that  we 
i  don't 
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don't  all  know  the  hiftory  of  Mrs.  Ver- 
ney?" — ie  The  hiftory  of  Mrs.  Verney, 
Sir  ! — Upon  my  honour  I  muft  recommend 
it  to  you  to  fpeak  more  cautioufly  of  a 
woman  of  whom  malice  itfelf  cannot  in- 
jure the  reputation — A  woman  who  is  an 
example  of  a  blamelefs  wife,  to  a  very 
worth lefs  hufband — -and  the  bell  mother, 

daughter*  and  fifter " 

"  Why  damn  it  now,  Bethel,  how  can 
you  fancy  all  this  will  do  with  me  ?  If 
Mrs.  Verney  has  a  penchant  for  Lionel,  with 
all  my  foul. — I  know  very  well  that  if  the 
ftupid  puppy,  her  hufband,  had  as  many 
horns  as  the  beafl  in  the  Revelations,  he 
deferves  them  all,    and  Defmond  has  as 
good  a  chance  as  another,  with  any  wo- 
man ;  but  I  think  he's  a  fool  to  be  at  fuch  a 
curfed  expence  about  it,  and  then  to  fancy 
himfelf  fo   fnug,    like  a   woodcock   that 
hides  its  head,  and  believes  itfelf  fecure,  . 
—Hah!  ha!  hah!" 

"  Upon  my  word,  Major,  I  muft  ftill 

declare  myfelf  ignorant  of  your  meaning." 

16  He 
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He  abfolately    fhouted,    in    his   coarfe 
boifterous  way,  but  feeing  me  look  very 
grave,  he  at  length  checked  his  mirth,  and 
faid — "Why  lookee,  Bethel,  when  a  young 
fellow  lays  down  between   three  and  four 
thoufand  pounds,  to  releafe  from  execution 
the  effects  of  a  man  he  defpifes  and  con- 
temns ;  when  he  goes  down  incog,  to  the  re- 
tirement of  fuch  a  man's  wife,  and  flays  near 
a  month  in  her  neighbourhood  ;  when  he  is 
known  to  have  declined  the  moft  advanta- 
geous offers  of  alliance  from  the  families  of 
fome  of  the  fineft  young  women  in  England 
on  her  account ;  and,  when  he  is  actually,  at 
this  time,  gone  abroad  with  her ;  or,  how- 
ever, concealed  fomewhere  or  other,  how 
the  plague  can  you  fuppofe  the  world  will  not 
talk  ?  It  is  well  enough  known,  that  Ver- 
ney  is  a  favage  and  a  fcoundrel,  who  will 
fell    his   wife   to   the   beft   bidder— Why 
don't  Lionel  offer  him  her  price   at  once, 
for  now  you  may  depend  upon  it  he'll  be 
fued,    and   Verney    will  get   devilifh  da- 
mages."— I    was,    as    you   will  eafily  be- 
lieve, 
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lieve,  thunderftruck  by  a  fpeech  in  which 
truth  was  fo  blended  with  falfehood,  that 
while  I  was  compelled  to  allow  fome  part 
of  it  to  be  true,  it  feemed  hopelefs,  with 
fuch  a  man,  to  contend,  that  much  of  it 
was  an  infamous  fuppofkion. — How  make 
your  uncle  Danby  believe,  that  you  fhould* 
on  a  fyftem  of  affection,  merely  platonic, 
have  advanced  this  money  ?  (of  which  it 
is  wonderful  that  he  fhould  be  informed) 
on  a  Jyjlem  merely  platonic,  go  and  live  perdu 
in  Herefordfhire  ?  On  a  Jyjlem  merely  plw 
tonic,  be  now  concealed  in  France,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Geraldine — for  fuch  I 
am  afraid  is  the  fact.  —  Dear  Defmond  !  be- 
hold the  confequences  of  your  indifcretion  ! 
— See  what  cruel  (and,  as  I  am  convinced) 
what  unjujl  reflections  you  have  been 
the  means  of  throwing  on  the  woman 
you  love — confider  all  the  confequences 
that  may  follow.  —  However  hope- 
lefs the  undertaking  appeared,  I  endea- 
voured to  convince  Major  Danby,  that  in 
whatever  way  you  might  have  interfered 

to 
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to  be  ferviceable  to  Mrs.  Verney,  for  whom 
you  had  a  very  great  friendfhip ;  yet  that 
all  this  originated,  on  your  part,  not  from 
any  defigns  prejudicial  to  the  honour  of 
Mrs.  Verney,  but  from  your  pity  for  an 
amiable  woman  involved  in  undeferved 
calamities ;  that  you  certainly  were  not 
in  France  now,  but  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  Mrs.  Verney  was  with  her 
hufband." 

All  the  anfwer  I  could  obtain  to  this 
was,  "  Pooh  !  pooh  ! — Pmaw  !  pfhaw  ! 
we  know  better." — I  could  neither  con- 
vince the  Major  of  the  fallacy  of  the  re- 
ports he  had  heard,  or  prevail  upon  him  to 
name  the  authors. — Tired  with  the  con- 
versation, and  heartily  vexed,  I  left  him 
foon  after ;  nor  could  the  account  he  was 
again  going  to  begin  of  his  own  impor- 
tance, which  is  an  idea  ever  uppermoft  in 
his  mind,  prevail  upon  me  longer  to  at- 
tend to  him. — I  returned  home,  and  he 
went  back  to  Sir  Robert  Stamford's,  there 
to  entertain  the  refpedtable  fociety  (among 

whom 
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whom  I  find  is  Lord  Newminfter  and  Sir 
James  Deybourne)  with  an  account  of  my 
confirmation  at  the  knowledge  he  has  of 
your  affairs. 

I  own  to  you,  Defmond,  that  this  dia- 
logue has  occafioned  to  me  very  cruel  dif- 
quiet. — If  this  letter  reaches  you  before 
the  mifchief  is  irreparable,  by  the  univer- 
fal  difTemination  of  thefe  reports,  fo  injuri- 
ous to  the  peace,  perhaps  fo  fatal  to  the 
life  of  Geraldine  ;  appear,  I  conjure  you* 
ihew  yourfelf  in  England— convince  her 
friends  and  the  world  that  you  have  net 
followed  her  to  France ;  and  vindicate,  at 
once,  her  fame  and  the  veracity  of 

Your  faithful  fervant, 

£.    BETHEL. 


LET- 
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LETTER    XIV. 


T  O    M  R.     BETHEL. 

Bexley  Hill,  near  Wells,  Somerfet, 
Sept.  23,   1791. 

YOU  lately  accuftomed  me,  dear  Sir, 
to  confide  to  you  the  cruel  uneafinefs  that 
preyed  upon  my  heart,  in  regard  to  my 
filler  Verney ;  and  furely  you  will  forgive 
me,  if  I  once  more  intrude  upon  you— 
when  I  am,  on  her  account,  infinitely 
more  unhappy  than  ever,  and  when  I  have 
no  friend  but  you  to  whom  I  dare  fpeak 
of  her. 

It  is  now  two  days  fince  I  have  been  in 

poffeffion  of  a  Tixth  letter  from  her,  fince 

fhe  has  been  in  France  ;  it  is  dated,  as  the 

two  preceding  letters  were,  from  Meudon  ; 

it  gives  me  an  account  of  her   fituation  ;  it 

delcribes  the  fcene  around  her ;  they  are  her 

words — her  fentiments — her  ideas — and  fhe 

has 
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has  even  added  a  beautiful  little  ode, 
which  as  I  read  it,  gave  me  fuch  a  picture 
of  her  defpondent  Hate  of  mind,  as  drew 
tears  from  my  eyes. 

As  there  were,  however,  fome  parts  of 
this  letter  which  I  could  not,  with  pro- 
priety, fhew  my  mother,  as  the  fentiments 
might  have  raifed  her  anger,  and  the  poetry 
her  averfion,  I  faid  nothing  to  her  of  my 
having  received  fuch  a  letter. — She,  her- 
felf,  had  long  ceafed  to  enquire,  earneftly, 
about  my  filler;  and  therefore,  in  this 
concealment,  or  rather  filence,  I  had  not 
to  reproach  myfelf  with  breach  of  duty  and 
tendernefs,  in  trifling  with  maternal  foli- 
citude. 

I  believed  my  mother  was  quite  eafy 
about  Geraldine,  and  content  not  to  be  at 
any  expence  herfelf,  was  perfectly  fatisfied 
with  whatever  difpofitions  Mr.  Verney 
might  chufe  to  make  about  his  wife  and  his 
children. 

You  will  fuppofe  then,  that  I  was  ex- 
tremely furprifed  yefterday. — I  was  at  work 

in 
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in  my  own  room,  when  my  mother,  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  arrival  of  the 
letters  from  the  poft,  entered  it ;  I  faw  im- 
mediately that  fomething  had  difcompofed 
her;  but  as  trifles  very  often  affedt  her 
more  than  things  of  confequence,  I  con- 
cluded that  her  maid  had  made  up  her 
Mecklin  lace  awkwardly,  or  had  put  too 
much  ftarch  in  her  new  Japan  mullin ; 
and,  that  having  vented  as  much  of  her 
anger  on  the  poor  girl  as  it  was  probable 
ihe  would  bear  at  one  fitting,  I  was  to  af- 
ford Mrs.  Waverly  entire  eafe,  by  liften- 
ing  (as  in  duty  bound)  to  the  refiduum; 
which  feemed,  by  its  acrimony,  to  inflame 
her  features,  and  agitate  her  whole  frame. 
— "  Daughter  Frances,"  cried  fhe,  "  have 
you  heard  lately  from  Mrs.  Verney  ?" 

"  Yes,  Madam." 

"  And  pray  where  is,  fhe" — 

"  In    France,    Madam,     at    Meudon,. 
where  fhe  was  when  fhe  wrote  to  you" — 

"  'Tis  falfe" — replied  my  mother,,  an- 
ger flafhing  from  her  eyes,  and  trembling 

on 
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on  her  tongue — "  'tis  a  Mre-faced,  infa- 
mous falfehood,  andyou  know  it  is." 

"  Good  God !  dear  Madam  !  you  ter- 
rify and  amaze  me  !  what  can  you  mean  ?'' 

"  I  mean,  I  mean — I  dare  hardly  truft 
myfelf  to  utter  a  fentence  fo  difgraceful — 
You,  Mifs,  deceitful,  worthlefs,  wicked 
girl,  know  it,  however,  but  too  well." 

"  My  dear  Madam,  what  do  I  know  > 
For  mercy's  fake  do  not  agitate  yourfelf 
thus !— Whatever  I  know  about  our  poor 
Gerald ine,  I  am  fure  I  never  made  any 
my  fiery  of:  tell  me,  I  befeech  you,  what 
do  I  know  ?" 

"  Odious,  bafe,  little  hypocrite — you 
know  that  this  difgrace  to  my  blood,  this 
viper  who  is  to  deflroy  the  honour  of  my 
family,  is  not  in  France;  perhaps  never 
has  been  there;  but  has  been,  and  is,  I 
believe,  in  my  conscience,  flill  at  that 
farm-houfe  in  Herefordfhire,  where  me 
lived  before — where  fhe  has  lain-in — yes, 
Mifs,  lain-in  of  a  girl,  and  is  the  declared 
miftrefs  of  that  villain,  Defmond,  who  ha& 

been 
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been  there  with  her  ;  and,  perhaps,  is  with 
her  yet !" 

The  moment  I  could  recover  from  my 
immediate  furprife,  the  ridiculous  impof- 
fibility  of  this  ftory  ftrcrck  me  fo  forcibly, 
that  my  terrors  were,  for  a  moment,  diili- 
pated  ;  and  I  recollected  myfelf  enough  to 
fay  (perhaps  with  a  look  of  too  much 
contempt,  confidering  it  was  my  mother 
to  whom  I  fpoke)  "  upon  my  word,  Ma. 
dam,  a  "very  curious  legend — Have  the- 
goodnefs  to  tell  me,  to  whofe  admirably 
fertile  invention  you  owe  it — If  dear,  good 
Mifs  Elford  had  not  been  quite  removed 
from  this  part  of  the  world,  I  fhould  have 
given  her  the  honour  of  it." 

I  faid  this  quite  by  guefs,  and  not  at  all 
fuppofing  I  was  right ;  but  I  faw  inftantly, 
by  my  mother's  countenance,  that  my 
conjecture  was  juft,  and  my  alarm  fubfided 
ftill  more.  —I  was  now  fure,  that  not  only 
this  falfehood,  but  the  facts  that  happened 
during  Geraldine's  real  refidence  at  Bridge- 
foot,  came  from  Mifs  Elford;  and  having 

conquered 
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conquered   my   firfl  perturbation,    I   ma- 
naged the  reft  of  the  dialogue  fo  as  to 
procure    from    my    mother's    unguarded 
warmth,    all   the   intelligence   I    defired ; 
though   it   has  not,   on    reflection,  given 
my  mind  all  the  eafe  I  expected. — Mifs 
Elford  has  a  relation   whofe  refidence  is 
at  Rofs,  and  to  the  houfe  of  this  relation 
ihe  retired,  when  overwhelmed  with  an- 
guifh  and  difappointment,  by  the  fudden 
defertion  of  her   mercenary   lover. — The 
inn  where  the  French  nobleman  and  his 
fuite  put  up,  was  exactly  oppofite  this  her 
melancholy  retirement — A  group  much  lefs 
marked  by  Angularity  of  appearance,  would 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  an  infulated 
being,   eagerly  attentive  to  every  occur- 
rence that  afforded  any  thing  to  gratify 
her  natural  love  of  malicious  enquiry,  now 
iharpened   by    internal   wretchednefs   and 
difcontent — The  foreigners  no  fooner  ap- 
peared, than  Mifs  Elford  became  ftation- 
ary  at  her  window,  and  me  faw  an  English- 
man with  them,    in   whom  Ihe  immedi- 
ately 
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ately  recolkded  the  perfon   of  Mr,  Def- 
mond. 

The  chambermaid  of  the  inn  was  well 
known  to  her ;  fhe  contrived  to  fend  for 
her  over,  to  pick  out  all  ihe  knew  then  of 
the  guefts,  and  to  engage  her  to  make 
farther  enquiries — In  confequence  of  which 
the  woman  foon  informed  her,  that  Mr. 
Defmond  had  been  living  fome  time  at 
the  cottage  at  Bridgefoot,  very  near  the 
refidence  of  Mrs.  Verney ;  that  he  returned 
thither  before  the  foreign  gentlemen,  and 
afterwards  accompanied  Geraldine  to  Glo- 
cefter. — All  this,  with  fome  additions  of 
her  own,  was  tranfmitted  to  my  mother, 
under  the  flri&eft  injunctions  of  fecrecy. — 
This  explains  all  thofe  circumftances  that 
gave  me  fuch  pain  and  aftonifhment, 
when  my  mother  had  taken  fuch  a  fudden 
antipathy  to  Mr.  Defmond,  and  fo  ftre- 
nuoufly  infifted  on  Geraldine's  going  to 
her  hufband. 

But  how  (hall  I  account  for  what,  on 
the  fame  authority,  my  mother  has  now 

heard, 
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heard,  that  my  filler,  attended  by  a  gentle- 
man,  the  defcriptioh  of  whom  anfwers  to 
the  perfon  of  Mr.  Defmond,  returned  to 
Bridge-foot  about  three  weeks  fince,  where 
flie  was,  in  a  few  days,  delivered  of  a 
daughter;  that  her  attendants,  confiding 
of  two  women,  are  French,  who  cannot 
fpeak  a  fyllable  of  Engliih.— The  gentle- 
man, who  accompanied  her,  left  the  place 
about  ten  days  ago  ;  but  the  lady  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  ftill  there. 

I  know,  that  were  not  Geraldine  inca- 
pable of  fuch  conduct,  unverfed  in  deceit, 
and  poffeffing  a  heart  as  free  from  guilt  as 
her  mind  is   ingenuous  and   candid,  there 
are  numberlefs  other  objedions  to  the  pro- 
bability of  her  being  fo  fituated— Yet,  as 
Mils  Elford  had  mod  certainly  truth  for 
the  general  ground  of  her  former  affertions, 
how  is  it  poffible  to   convince  my  mother 
that  all  flie  relates  now  is  mere  fabrication  ? 
—How  is  it  poffible  to  convince  the  mali- 
cious, prying  world  of  this  ?— Indeed  the 
particulars  are  fo  minute  which  Mifs  El- 
ford has  fent,  it  is  almoft    impoffible  to 

fuppofe, 
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fuppofe,  that  with  all  her  art,  or  all  hei 
malice,  fhe  could  have  the  cunning  to  in- 
vent, or  the  effrontery  fo  boldly  to  affert 
them,  and  to  dare  any  one  to  difprove 
fafts ;  which  fhe  affures  my  mother,  only 
her  tender  regard  for  her  could  induce  hei 
to  bring  forward  fo  pofitively— "  My 
heart,  dear,  dear,  Mrs.  Waverly,"  fays  the 
canting  prude,  "  my  heart  bleeds  for  every 
pang  which  juftice  and  truth  oblige  me 
(to  prevent  your  being  deceived  and  im- 
pofed  upon)  thus  to  inflict  on  your's !" 

Dear  Sir!  what  am  I  to  think  of  all  this? 
—That  my  fitter  Geraldine,  whom  I  know 
to  be  in  France,  fhould  be  at  this  village 
in  Herefordfhire,  I  know  is  impoffible— ] 
own  it  is  much  more  likely  that  Mifs  El- 
ford,  through  malice  or  error,  or  both, 
has  invented  the  ftory,  or  taken  fomeothei 
perfon  for  her— Yet,  as  the  report  will  no) 
only  be  injurious  to  the  fame  of  my  belovec 
fitter,  but  may  be  attended  with  confe^ 
quences  fatal  to  the  life  of  your  belovec 
friend— I  own,  that  though  I  defpifed  v 

ai 
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at  firft,  I  now  feel  moft  completely  alar  i> 
ed ;  and  entreat  you  to  have  the  goodnefs 
to  tell  me,  by  the  return  of  the  poft,  whether 
you  know  where  Mr.  Defmond  is ;  and 
whether  you  think  any  meafures  ought  to 
be  purfued  ;  and  what  to  prevent  the  far- 
ther progrefs  of  a  calumny,  from  which 
fomuch  mifchief  is  to  be  apprehended. 

Imagine  with  what  impatience  I  wait  to 
hear  again  from  my  filler — and  how  often, 
I  have  examined  and  re-examined  the 
contents  and  the  pod- marks  of  thofe  letters 
I  have  already  received  from  her. — When 
an  evil,  of  whatever  nature,  is  certain,  the 
mind,  by  degrees,  acquires  firmnefs  to 
endure  it ;  but  the  pain  of  uncertainty  and 
conjecture,  like  what  I  now  fuffer,  is,  of 
all  others,  the  moft  intolerable — I  have 
not  clofed  my  eyes  during  the  laft  night; 
or  have  I  had  one  moment's  tranquillity  of 
mind  fince  my  mother's  angry  communica- 
tion— To  add  to  my  exceffive  vexation, 
(he  has  related  the  whole,  in  the  moft  un- 
guarded way,    to   Mrs.  Fairfax   and   her 

Vo  l.  III.  K  daughter, 
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daughter,  to  my  brother  and  his  wife,  and 
to  a  certain  Lord  Fordingbridge,  who  is 
here  on  a  vifit  to  Mr.  Waverly ;  and,  I 
think,  the  lover  of  Mifs  Anaftatia — There 
are,  therefore,  no  hopes  of  ftifling  the 
report ;  and  if  I  can  judge  by  the  manner 
of  the  ladies,  there  is  not  one  of  them  who 
failstohope  itmay  be  found  true.— Geral- 
dine  is  too  lovely,  and  has  been  too  much 
admired,  not  to  be  diiliked  by  women  who 
are  fo  remarkable  for  their  wifh  to  mono- 
polize all  admiration ;  and  they  are  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  exclude  from  the 
family  a  part  of  it,  who  might,  they  ap- 
prehend, in  confequence  of  Verney's  mad 
diffipation,  be,  at  fome  time  or  other,  a 
weight  on  the  pecuniary  intereft  of  the  red- 
Lord  Fordingbridge  met  with  Defmond 
abroad,  and  feems  to  have  conceived 
fome  perfonal  diflike  to  him. — My  brother 
has  been  debating,  whether  he  ought  not 
to  apply  to  him  for  immediate  fatisfaction  ; 
but  of  his  purfuing  that  idea,  I  fhould  not 
have  very  acute  apprehenfions,  if  I  did  not 

fee 
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fee    that    lord    Fordingbridge,    towards 
whom  he  looks  as  to  an  oracle,  (for   he  is 
reckoned  a  young  man  of  eminent  abilities) 
did  not  feem  very  much  inclined  to  urge 
him  to  fuch   a   ftep — The  whole  conversa- 
tion of  the  circle  here,  has  been  engroffed 
by  this  affair  ever  fince  yelterday ,-  of  courfe, 
it  is  terribly  painful  to  me;  but  I  dare  not 
abfent  myfelf  from  it  long  together,  and 
have  ftolen  the  time  I  have  been  writing 
this  from  my  pillow,  though  not  from  my 
repofe ;    for,  till  I  am  lefs  diftrafted    by 
conjectures  and  apprehenfions,  I  have  no 
hope  of  obtaining  any. — Pardon,  dear  Sir, 
this    incoherent    letter — I    really    do     not 
know  what  I  am  about ;  and  never   in  my 
life  had  fo  much  occafion  for  that  friendly 
advice,    with   which    you   have    fo    often 
honored  and  obliged, 

Sir, 

Your  moft  grateful  and  obedient  fer van t, 

FRANCES  WAVERLY. 
K2 
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LETTER    XV. 

TO    MISS    WAVERLY 

Hartfield,  Sept.  28th,  1791. 

IT  was  late  laft  night,  dear  Madam,  be- 
fore I  received  your  letter — However  I  am 
flattered  by  being  thus  honored  with  your 
confidence,  the  purport  of  it  has  given 
me  extreme  uneafinefs — the  more  fo,  as 
what  I  have  to  fay,  in  reply,  will  not,  I 
fear,  relieve  you  from  any  part  of  your's. 

I  agree  with  you,  however,  in  opinion 
■ — opinion,  furely,  founded  on  the  fecureft 
ground ;  that  our  dear  Mrs.  Verney  is  in- 
capable of  the  conduct  which  is,  by  Mifs 
Elford's  reprefentation,  and  Mrs.  Wa" 
verly's  credulity,  imputed  to  her — Yet, 
convinced  as  I  muft,  on  reflection,  be  of 
this,  I  am,  at  the  fame  time,  compelled 
to  acknowledge,  that  there  is  an  air  of 
myftery  in  the  letters  of  Mr.  Defmond  to 

me, 
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me,  fo  unlike  his  ufual  ftyle  of  confidence 
and  candor,  that  I  account  for  it  no  other- 
wife  than  by  fuppofing  there  is  fomething 
in  his  fituation,  which  it  is  neceffary  to 
conceal  even  from  me. 

Thefe  letters  are  not  dated,  fo  that  I 
know  not  whither  they  come  from,  or  how 
long  they  are  written  before  I  receive  them 
—But  it  is  probable  that  Defmond  is  at  a 
great  diftance,  as  he  receives  my  letters, 
which  are  fent  to  the  care  of  his  bankers 
in  London,  very  long  after  they  are 
Written. 

I  will  own  to  you,  that  this  referve  of 
my  friend's,  which  I  never,  till  lately,  ex- 
perienced from  him,  has  hurt  me  extreme- 
ly—Yet, perhaps,  I  am  wrong;  there 
are  circumftance^  and  fituations,  which  a 
man  of  honor  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to 
reveal  to  his  moil  intimate  friends. 

I  thought,    however,    that,   upon    the 

footing  we  always  have  been  together,  I, 

who  can  have  no   object  in  view  but  his 

fervice,  might  attempt  to  difcover  how  I 
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might  more  quickly  convey  my  letters  to 
him,  particularly  as  fome  affairs,  relative  to 
one  of  his  eftates,  required  his  immediate 
anfvver — I,  therefore,  wrote  to  the  fecond 
partner  in  the  banking-houfe  he  is  con. 
netted  with,  who  is  more  particularly  en- 
trufted  with  his  concerns,  and  begged  an 
addrefs  to  Mr.  Defmond,  ftating  my  rea- 
fons  for  afking  it— I  received  laft  night  a 
very  polite  anfwer  from  this  gentleman, 
alluring  me,  that  he  would  convey  any 
letter  to  Mr.  Defmond,  as  fafely  and  expe- 
ditioully  as  poffible  ;  but,  that  to  give  his 
addrefs,  even  to  me,  would  be  a  breach 
of  a  promife  folemnly  given,  which,  he 
was  fure,  I  would  not  aik  him  to  commit. 
What  am  I  to  think  of  this?— and  why 
fliould  Defmond's  refidence  be  a  fecret  to 

me,    unlefs but    I  will  not  torment 

you  or  myfeH",  dear  Mifs  Waverly,  with 
conjectures,  which  I  v»t>  as  foon  as  they 
arife  Prb;«  I  may  hive  2  letter  from 
huii  lu-day  ;  cut,  as  I  fenu  this  to  the  poll, 


at 
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at  fix  miles  diftance,  by  the  meffenger^ 
who  brings  back  my  letters,  I  cannot,  if  I 
wait  the  man's  return,  anfvver  your's  fo 
foon  as  you  defire — All  I  can  now  do, 
therefore,  is  to  aflure  you,  that  I  will  fend 
you  the  earlieft  intelligence  I  receive;  and 
if  fuch  difficulties  fhould  arife,  as  make 
my  being  near  of  any  ufe  to  you,  in  your 
prefent  ftate  of  folicitude,  in  regard  to 
friends  fo  dear  to  us  both,  I  will  haften 
my  journey  to  Bath. — If  I  have  any  news 
of  Defmond  by  the  poft  of  this  day,  I  will 
write  to-morrow. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Dear  Madam, 

With  great  efteem, 
Your  moft  obedient  and  faithful  fervant, 

E.    BETHEL. 


K  4  LET- 
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LETTER    XVI. 
TO  MISS    WAVERLY. 

Hartfield,  Sept.  29th,  1791 
DEAR   MADAM, 

IN  purfuance  of  my  promife,  in  m 
letter  of  yefterday,  I  enclofe  you  a  pacqus 
I  received  frojn  Mr.  Defmond,  by  the  re 
turn  of  my  meffenger — Though  it 
wholly  foreign  to  the  topic  that  io  deepl 
interefts  us,  and  can  ferve,  perhaps,  onl 
to  encreafe  uneafy  apprehenfions ;  for 
muft  be  remarked  with  wonder,  that  De 
mond,  who,  with  whatever  fubjedt  he  b< 
gan  his  letters,  generally  fpoke  more  < 
Mrs.  Verney  than  any  other,  now  feems  1 
force  himfelf  upon  political  affairs,  (aboi 
which,  till  a  few  months  lince,  he  w 
totally  indifferent)  in  order  to  efcape  fro 
naming  her  who  once  engroffed  all  t 
attention. 
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The  letter  came,  as  ufual,  from  his 
bankers  in  London ;  and,  I  own,  ferves 
rather  to  irritate  than  appeafe  my  uneafi- 
nefs.  I  await  your  farther  commands  with 
impatience — 

And  am, 
Dear  Madam, 

With  perfect  efteem, 
Your  mofl  obliged  fervant, 

E.  BETHEL. 


From  fome  paffages  of  the  enclofed 
letter,  one  would  conje&ure  that  Defmond 
is  in  France — I  know  not  what  to  think 
of  it. 


K5  X.ET- 
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LETTER    XVII. 

TO     MR.    BETHEL. 

I  THANK  you,  dear  Bethel,  for  your 
account  of  my  worthy  uncle,  whom  you 
feem,  indeed,  to  have  ftudied  more  than 
I  have  done — Perhaps,  according  to 
worldly  maxims,  I  have  done  wrong  to 
have  neglected  him  fo  much  ;  but,  to  the 
overbearing  and  dictatorial  confequence 
he  aflumesj  I  never  could  fubmit,  even  if 
I  had  happened  to  want  the  advantage  I 
might  have  acquired  by  it. — The  grofs 
epicurifm  in  which  he  indulges  himfelf, 
while  he  repeats,  with  exaggeration,  the 
vices  of  others,  are  t:aits  of  character  fo 
offenfive  to  me,  that  whenever  we  meet, 
I  am  far  from  gaining  his  good  opinion  by 
flattery  and  acquiescence ;  and  find  it  as 
much  as  I  can  do,  to  conceal  the  difguft  I 
feci— As  we  fee  each  other,  however,  fo  fel- 

dom, 
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dom,  and  I  levy  no  tax  either  on  his  affec- 
tions or  his  pocket,  I  could  wilh  he  would 
not  remember  our  relationship  only  to  make 
me  the  object  of  his  enquiries  and  his  com- 
ments.— What  bufinefs  has  he  to  talk  of 
Mrs.  Verney  ? — he,  who  never  in  his  life 
was  fenfible  of  an  attachment  to  a  woman 
of  honor,  nor  was  e\er  capable  of  under- 
ftanding  fuch  a  character  as  hers. — The 
grofs  and  odious  reflections  which  he  has 
taken  the  unwarrantable  liberty  to  utter,  I 
ihould  find  it  impoflible  to  avoid  refenting, 
were  he  ftill  nearer  related  to  me — I  hope, 
therefore,  before  I  fee  him  again,  that  he 
will  be  furnifhed  with  fome  other  topic  of 
converfation,  by  his  coffee-houfe  friends 
at  Bath. — Men  who  having  once  had  active 
bodies  and  inactive  minds,  are  now  de- 
prived, by  difeafe,  of  the  former  advan- 
tage, and  are  compelled  to  give  to  their 
ihallow  understandings  obnoxious  activity, 
to  prevent  a  total  Stagnation  of  exiftence  ; 
or  by  the  filly  women,  at  whofe  card  par- 
ties he  paffes  his  evenings,  many  of  whom 
K  6  owe 
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owe  the  prodigious  virtue  on  which  they 
value  themfelves,  to  that  want  of  perfonal 
beauty,  which  prevented  their  ever  being 
in  danger. 

"  Cafta  eft,  quam  nemo  rogavit," 

fays  the  proverb— Heaven  forgive  me,  if 
1  judge  uncharitably,  but  I  very  much  fuf- 
pedt,  that  in  common  minds  among  the 
fex,  this  extreme  and  exquifite  fenfe  of 
delicacy,  which  always  acquires  peculiar 
energy  after  thirty-five,  is  much  oftener 
the  offspring  of  difappointed  pride,  than 
angelic  purity — Among  the  good  matrons 
and  virgins  of  this  defcription,  my  uncle 
is  a  very  oracle — Among  them  he  retails 
the  converfation  of  the  morning,  and  they 
make  up  together,  in  their  evening  vigils? 
thefe  fcandalous  anecdotes,  from  even 
which  Geraldine  cannot  efcape,  though, 
if  they  had  not  the  power  to  give  her  a 
moment's  pain,  I  am  fure  they  would  not 
give  me  a  moment's  thought. — Now,  how- 
ever, (he   is  in  France,  and  thefe   arrows 

"  dipped 
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"  dipped  in  double  poifon,"  will  not, 
I  truft,  reach  her,  unlefs  fome  "  d — n'd 
good  natured  friend"*  fhould  take  the 
trouble,  in  pure  kindnefs,  to  feather  the 
fhafts  fo  as  that  they  may  reach  her. 

I  remember,  that  when  I  ufed  to  fee 
more  of  Major  Danby  than  I  have  now 
done  for  thefe  lafl  years,  I  ufed  to  confider, 
with  fome  degree  of  wonder,  the  odd  con- 
ftrudfcion  of  his  mind,  which  nature  in- 
tended to  be  a  good,  plain,  common 
mind ;  but  having  acquired  a  roughnefs, 
from  being  early  in  life  a  foldier  of  for- 
tune, he  faw  himfelf  in  unexpected  afflu- 
ence, at  a  middle  period  of  life,  when  he 
had  learned  the  value  of  money,  by  hav- 
ing ftruggled  with  the  want  of  it — And 
the  moment  he  quitted  his  profeffion,  he 
loft  the  open,  manly  character  it  gives,  and 
acquired  nothing  meritorious  in  place  of 
thofe  qualities ;  for  he  became  a  little  of  a 
literary  man — a  little  more  of  a  politician 
— ftill  more  of  an  epicurean — and  above 

*  The  Critic. 

all, 
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all,  a  man  of  great  confequence  to  him- 
felf — His  mind  now  refembles  a  quilt  I 
have  feen  at  an  inn,  compofed  by  the  in- 
duftrious  landlady,  in  a  fort  of  work, 
which,  I  believe,  the  women  call  patch- 
work ;  triangular  or  fquare  flireds  fewn  to- 
gether to  form  a  motley  whole — here  a  little 
bit  of  chintz,  furrounded  by  pieces  of 
coarfe  and  tawdry  cotton;  there  a  piece  of 
decca  work,  joined  to  a  fcrap  of  dowlas ; 
in  one  place  a  remnant  of  the  fine  gown  of 
the  Lady  of  the  manor ;  in  the  next,  a 
relid  of  the  bed-gown  of  her  houfe-maid— 
So  oJ.ily,  in  the  compofition  of  my  good 
uncle,  is  a  fragment  of  gentleman-like 
qualities  tacked  to  great  patches  of  obfo- 
lete  principles  and  hard  prejudices— to 
an  obltinate  adherence  to  his  own  gratifica- 
tions, and  a  prodigious  attachment  to  his 
own  imagined  confequence — But  a  truce 
with  the  Major— I  have  bellowed  more 
words  upon  him  than  ever  I  recollect  to 
have  done  before,  and  more  than,  per- 
haps, I  fhali  ever  do  again. 

4  In 
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In  wandering  round  the  world,  I  hear 
more  of  politics  than  of  any  other  fubject 
— and  I  am  always  glad  to  attend  to  them, 
when  the  events  under  difcuffion  are  of 
confequence  enough  to  attradt  my  atten_ 
tion,  and  detain  it  a  little  from  the  in- 
ternal wretchednefs  I  bear  about  me. 

The  enemies  of  the  French  revolution 
are,  at  prefent,  in  difmay — for  the  King 
has  ligned  the  conftitution,  and  they  be- 
gin ferioufly  to  fear  that  the  liberties  of 
France  will  be  firmly  eftablifhed — Their 
great  hope,  however,  is  in  the  confederacy 
of  "  the  kings  of  the  earth"  againft  it, 
particularly  that  of  the  Northern  powers ; 
which,  if  they  do  unite,  will  be  the  firft 
inftance,  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  of  an 
union  of  tyrants  to  crufh  a  people  who  pro- 
fefs  to  have  no  other  object  than  to  obtain, 
for  themfelves,  that  liberty  which  is  the 
undoubted  birth-right  of  all  mankind — I 
do  not,  my  friend,  fear  that  all  "  thefe 
tyrannous  breathings  of  the  North"  will 
deftroy  the  lovely  tree  that  has  thus  taken 

vigorous 
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vigorous  root  in  the  fineft  country  of  the 
world,  though  it  may  awhile  check  its 
growth,  and  blight  its  produce ;  but  I 
lament,  that  in  defpite  of  the  pacific  in- 
tentions of  the  French  towards  their  neigh- 
bours, its  root  muft  be  manured  with 
blood — I  lament  ftill  more,  the  difpofnion 
which  too  many  Englifhmen  fhew  to  join 
in  this  unjufl  and  infamous  crufade  againft 
the  holy  ftandard  of  freedom  ;  and  I  blufli' 
for  my  country  ! 

I  muft,  however,  remark,  that  thofe  in 
whom  I  have  obferved  this  difpofition,  are 
all  either  courtiers  themfelves,  or  connect- 
ed with  courtiers — And  I  know  not  whe- 
ther to  admire  mod  their  Englifh  fentiments 
or  their  Englifo  verfatility ;  for  among  them, 
I  recollect,  are  fome  gentlemen,  who, 
three  years  fince,  when  the  fpeeches  of 
Mr.  Burke  were  faid  to  prefs  fo  hardly  on  a 
gentleman  then,  and  ftill  before  thehighefr, 
tribunal  of  his  country,  exclaimed  againft 
the  proceedings  of  that  great  orator  with 
the  utmoft  indignation  — They  then  declar- 
ed. 
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ed,  in  all  companies,  that  he  proftituted 
his  eminent  talents  to  the  purpofes  of  party 
— and,  to  the  purpofes  of  party,  facrificed 
his  veracity. 

But  now,  when  in  the  book  written 
againft  the  patriots  of  France,  he  has  done 
the  fame  thing — when  he  advances  opi- 
nions, and  maintains  principles  abfolutely 
oppofite  to  all  the  profeffions  of  his  political 
life — when  he  drefles  up  contradictions 
with  the  gaudy  flowers  of  his  luxuriant 
imagination,  in  one  place,  and  in  another, 
knowingly  mifreprefents  facts,  and  fwells 
the  guilt  of  a  fezv,  into  national  crimes;  to 
prove  the  delinquency  of  a  whole  people 
ftruggling  for  the  deareft  rights  of  huma- 
nity, Mr.  Burke  is  become,  in  the  opinion, 
of  thefe  my  courtier  acquaintance,  the 
moft  correct,  as  well  as  the  raoft  eloquent 
of  men — for  he  is  of  their  party — he  is  be- 
come the  champion  of  the  placeman — and 
the  apologift  of  the  penfioner. 

As  for  his  political  adverfaries,  who  have 
taken   up  the    gauntlet,  he  has  chofen  to 

throw 
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throw  down — What  have  they  done  to  ex- 
cite fuch  a  terrible  outcry  ? — They  have 
ihewn  many  prejudices,  which  we  have 
been  fo  accuftomed  to,  that  we  never 
thought  of  looking  at  them. 

They  have  endeavored  to  convince  us  of 
the  abfurditv  and  folly  of  war — the  ineffi- 
cacy  of  conquefT. — the  impofiiion  which  all 
European  nations  have  fubmitted  to,  who 
have,  for  ages,  paid  for  the  privilege  of 
murdering  each  other — Thefe  writers  have 
told  us  what,  I  apprehend,  Locke,  and 
Mikon,  and  Bacon,  and  (what  is  better 
than  all)  common  fenfe  has  told  us  before, 
that  government  is  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  governors,  but  the  governed  ;  that  the 
people  are  not  transferable  like  property  ; 
and  their  money  is  very  ill  beftowed,  when, 
inflean  &■  piev-nting  the  evils  of  poverty, 
it  is  taken  from  thern,  to  fupport  the  wan- 
ton profiifion  of  the  rich. — And  what  is 
there  in  all  this,  that  in  other  times,  Mr. 
Burke  himfe'f,  and  Mr.  Burke's  affociates, 
have  not  repeatedly  re-echoed  through  their 
fpeeches  ? — Once,  it  is  certain,  thefe  gen- 
tlemen 
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tlemen  feemed  to  agree  with  Voltaire,  who 
fomewhere  fays, 

"  A  mefure  que  les  pays  font  barbares, 
ou  que  les  cours  font  faible,  le  ceremonial 
elt  plus  en  vogue — La  vrai  puiffance,  & 
la  vrai  politefle,  dedaignent  la  vanite."* 

But  let  us  allow,  in  contradiction  to 
Mr.  Burke's  former  opinion,  (who  once 
wifhed  to  fee  even  the  fun  of  royalty  fhorn 
of  his  fuperfluous  beams)  let  xis  allow,  that 
a  very  great  degree  of  fplendor  fhould  fur- 
round  ihe  chief  magistrate  of  a  great  and 
opulent  nation— Let  us  allow,  that  the  il- 
lullrious  perfonage,  who  now  fills  that 
character,  has,  from  his  private  and  public 
virtues,  a  claim  to  the  warmeft  affections 
of  his  people;  that  towards  him  and 
his  family,  the  greateft  zeal  and  attach- 
ment ihould  be  felt,  and  every  fupport  of 
his  dignity  chearfully  given  ;  yet,  can  it 
be  denied,  that   the  people  are  enduring 

*  In  proportion  as  countries  are  rude,  or  their 
governments  feeble,  ceremony  is  more  reqaihte — 
True  power  and  true  politenefs,  alike  difdain  pagean- 
try and  vanity. 

needlefs 
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needlefs  burthens,  with  which  all  this  has 
nothing  to  do  ? 

Let  any  man  (whofe  name  neither  is, 
nor  is  ever  likely  to  be  in  the  court-calen- 
dar (the  red  book)  look  deliberately  over 
it — let  him  reckon  up  the  places  that  are 
there  enumerated — a  great  many  of  which 
are  finecures — let  him  enquire  the  real 
amount  of  the  falaries  annexed  to  them, 
(for  they  are  not  enumerated)  and  the  real 
feivices  performed — then  let  him  confider 
whether  thefe  places  would  exift,  but  for 
the  purpofes  of  corruption — let  him  reckon 
of  how  many  oppreffive  taxes  the  annihila- 
tion of  thefe  places,  would  preclude  the 
neceffity. 

I  might  add,  that  the  lift  of  penfioners, 
could  it  ever  be  fairly  got  at,  might  come 
under  the  fame  confideration — Is  there 
Upon  that  lift  many,  are  there  any  names, 
that  have  found  a  place  there  becaufe  their 
owners  have  grown  old,  without  growing 
rich  in  the  ferviceof  their  country  ?  —  Does 
deferted  merit?  does  indigent  genius  find, in 
the  bounty  of  that  country,  an  honorable  re- 

fource 
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iburceagainft unmerited  misfortune?  Alas! 
no! — To  thole  who  have  only  fuck  recom- 
mendations,    the  purfuit  of  court  favor  is 
hopelds     indeed — But    the     meretricious 
nymph   receives,  with   complacent  fmiles, 
the  fuperannuated  pander  of  a  noble   pa- 
tron, his  call  miftrelTes,  his    illegitimate 
children,  his  difcarded  fervants,  his  aunts, 
great    aunts,     and    fifth    coufins — If  the 
nobleman  himfelf  is  a  fure   minifr-Vial  man 
in  the  upper  honfe,  he  is  fure  of  fomc  de- 
gree of  favor  ;  but  it   is  meafured   to   him 
in  proportion  to  the  influence  he  has  in  the 
lower ;    and   it  is  to  reward  fuch  men,  to 
gratify    their   dependents,   that   the   poor 
pittance  of  the  mechanic  is  leffened — the 
prices  of  the  moft  neceflary  articles  of  life 
raifed  upon  the  "  fmutched  artificer,"  and 
a    {hare    of    his    fourteen    pence   a    day 
tc  wrung   from    the  hard  hands"  of   the 
laborer. 

Either  thefe  things  are  true,  or  they  are 

snot — If  they  are  not  true,  the  perfons  who 

are  interefted  in  the  refutation  of  them,  are 

marvelloufly  filent! — If  they  are  true,  can 

*  your 
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your  moft  enthufiaftic  admiration  of  our 
prefent  glorious  eftablifhment,  conceal 
from  you,  that  they  fhould  be  put  an  end 
to? 

You  fay,  my  dear  Bethel,  that  you  wifh 
for  my  fociety  in  our  favorite  county — If 
ever  I  fhould  return  thither,  to  meet  you, 
would  be  my  principal,  indeed  only  in- 
ducement ;  but,  alas !  warm  and  fincere 
as  my  friendfhip  for  you  is,  it  cannot  alone 
replace,  it  cannot  make  amends  for  all  I 
have  loft;  yet,  I  know,  you  will  fay  I 
have  lofl  nothing  that  I  ever  poffeffed; 
and  that  if  I  could  once  determine  to  look 
out  for  fome  other  enjoyments  than  thofe 
my  romantic  fancy  had  defcribed,  I  might 
yet  find  as  reafonable  a  portion  of  happi- 
nefs  as  any  human  being  has  a  right  to 
expect — All  this  may  be  very  true,  and 
very  reafonable  ;  but  I  have,  unhappily,  a 
degree  of  felicity,  impreffed  on  my  mind, 
which  was  once  attainable ;  and  though  I 
know  it  is  attainable  no  longer,  I  am  like 
the  unhappy  man  who  is  faid  to  have  died 
in  confequence  of  the  love  he  had  con- 
ceived 
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ceived  for  a  picture,  which,  after  many 
enquiries,  proved  to  be  that  of  the  fair 
Gabrielle — I  know  there  are  a  hundred,  nay, 
a  thoufand  other  plans  and  people,  with 
whom  other  men  might  fit  down  contented ; 
but  I  have  made  up  a  '"•  fair  idea"  and  lofing 
that,  all  is  to  me  a  blank. 

You  are  always  lamenting,  in  the  warmth 
of  your   friendly  zeal,  that  my  profpects 
are  thus  blafted  on  my  entrance  into  life  ; 
but  why  ? — -What  do  you  call  their  being 
blafled  ? — I  might,  it  is  true,  be  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,    and  give  a  filent  vote 
for,    or  make  an  unregarded  fpeech  againft 
government,    which   my   flight   influence 
could  not  render  better  or  worfe — I  might 
have  married  fome  fine  lady,  with  a  fine 
fortune,   who    would   have    done  me   the 
honor  to  bear  my  name  abroad,  and  ren- 
dered me  completely  wretched  at  home ; 
and  this  you  call,  my  good  friend,  follow- 
ing my  profped:s — Alas !   I  would  not  re- 
call uneafy  recollections  to  your  mind,  but 
I  mud  aik— Did  you  find  happinefs  in  this 
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career,  which  you  now  lament  my  neglect- 
ing to  purfue  ? — Or  can  you  decide,  whe- 
ther I  mail  finally  be  wrong  or  right  in 
following  one  very  oppofitc. 

It  is  amazing  to  me,  that  with  your 
mind,  you  cannot  comprehend  the  delight 
of  living  only  for  one  beloved  object, 
though  hopelefs  of  any  other  return  than 
what  the  pureft  friendship  may  authorife — 
It  is  ftill  more  wonderful  that  you  cannot 
underftand  this,  when  this  object  is  Ge_ 
raldine,  of  whom  you  think  fo  highly — 
Oh  !  Bethel !  is  it  poffible  you  can  have  feen 
•her  in  thofe  fcenes  which  have  called 
forth  all  the  perfections  of  that  lovely 
mind,  and  not  allow  me  to  be  right,  when 
I  fay  with  Petrarch — 

*'  Pur  me  confola,  che  languir  per  lei 
Meglio  e,  che  gioir  d'altra— -" 

Adieu!  my  friend,  continue  to  write  to 
me ;  and  be  affured  ever  of  the  trueft  at- 
tachment and  regard  of 

Your's, 

LIONEL  DESMOND. 
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LETTER    XVIII. 

TO    MR.     BETHEL. 

Bath,  Oft.  3,  179!. 
DEAR    SIR, 

A  SLIGHT  indifpofition  that  my  mo- 
ther  has  had,  and  the  fudden  departure  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waverly,  to  vifit  fome  dif- 
tant  friends  of  the  Fairfax  family,  brought 
us  back  to  Bath  fooner  than  we  intended— 
Your  laft  letter  followed  me  hither ;  and, 
in  thanking  you  for  it,  and  for  that  it  en- 
clofed  from  Mr.  Defmond,  I  have  to  in- 
form you  of  fome  very  Angular  circum- 
ftances  that  have  happened  iince  our 
return. 

I  was  furpiifed  yefterday  morning,  by 
the  fervant's  informing  me  that  a  French 
gentleman  was  below,  and  defired  to 
fpeak  to  me ;  my  mother  was  in  the  room, 

Vol.  III.  L  and 
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and  I  could  not  conceal  my  apprehenfions, 
that  this  ftranger  brought  me  fome  intel- 
ligence of  Geraldine — I  trembled  as  I 
afked  her  whether  fhe  would  be  pleafed  to 
admit  him  ? 

"  What  kind  of  a  man  is  he  ?"  enquired 
Mrs.  Waverly,  fternly,  of  Matthew. 

"  Lord,  Madam,"  replied  he,  "  quite 
a  gentleman-like,  handfomim-kind  of  a 
man  ;  really  a  good-looking  perfon,  con- 
iidering  he  is  a  foreigner." 

"  Let  him  be  fhewn  up,"  anfwered  my 
mother,  who  had  not  fo  much  intended 
enquiring  after  his  good  looks,  as  whether 
they  were  the  looks  of  a  vifitor,  or  of  a 
folicitor  of  charity — "  I  cannot  fpeak  to 
him,"  faid  (lie,  "  you  muft  make  out> 
child,  what  his  bufinefs  is." 

I  had  not  time  to  analyfe  the  confufed 
emotions  I  felt,  before  a  gentleman  enter- 
ed the  room,  who  appeared  to  me  one  of 
the  moll  elegant  men  I  had  ever  feen — If 
his  perfon  prejudiced  me  in  his  favor,  you 
may  believe  that  favorable  prejudice  was 

not 
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not  leffened,  when  he  announced  himfelf 
to  be  Monfieur  de  Montfleuri ;  the  inti- 
mate and  beloved  friend  of  Defmond. 

I  felt  inftantly  as  if  I  had  known  him  for 
ages,  and  was  forry  I  could  not  acquire 
courage  to  tell  him  fo  in  his  own  language ; 
yet  he  fpoke  Englifh  extremely  well,  and 
divided  his  attentions  with  fo  much  true 
politenefs  between  my  mother  and  me,  that 
though  me  was  prepared  to  diflike  him,  firft, 
becaufe  he  was  a  foreigner,  and  fecondly, 
bccaufe  he  was  the  avowed  friend  of  Def- 
mond, fhe  infenfibly  relaxed  into  a  fmile, 
then  gave  him  a  general  invitation  to  her 
houfe  during  his  vifit  to  Bath  ;  and,  before 
he  took  leave,  even  preffed  him  to  make 
her  houfe  his  moft  ufual  home — He  an- 
fwered,  that  his  (lay  at  Bath  would  be 
fhort,  but  that  he  fhould  molt  undoubtedly 
avail  himfelf  of  her  obliging  permimon  to 
pay  his  refpe&s  to  her. 

He  left  us — and  during  his   vifit   had 
never  named  Mr.  Defmond,  but  in  his  in- 
troductory fpeech — I  longed  to  a&  him 
L  z  where 
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where  he  was,  but  was  vvkh-held  by  a 
thoufand  fears  that  have  fince  appeared 
ridiculous — I  would  have  aiked  him  in 
French,  but  as  he  fpoke  Englifh  fo  well, 
it  would  have  been  unpolite  ;  yet  I  fuffer- 
ed  inconceivable  anxiety  till  evening,  when 
I  was  engaged  to  go  to  a  ball,  at  the  upper- 
rooms,  where,  I  flattered  myfelf,  I  fhould 
meet  him — I  was  not  difappointed — Mont- 
fleuri  was  the  firft  perfon  I  faw  on  entering 
the  room — He  immediately  came  up  to 
me;  and  as  he  did  not  think  himfelf  quali- 
fied to  join  in  Englifli  couutry  dances,  and 
as  I  was  the  only  perfon  in  the  room  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted,  I  difengaged 
myfelf  from  the  gentleman  with  whom  I 
was  going  to  dance,  and  had  a  great  deal 
of  converfation  with  Monfieur  de  Mont- 
fleuri,  which,  of  courfe,  turned  princi- 
pally on  Mr.  Defmond. 

You  will  eafily  imagine,  dear  Sir  !  how 
earneftly  I  wifhed  to  afk  him  feveral  ques- 
tions about  his  friend  ;  but,  though  he 
fpoke  in  the  molt  unreferved  terms  of  the 

good 
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good  qualities  of  Defmond,  and  of  their 
long  friendihip,  I  obferved,  that  he  care- 
fully avoided  faying  much  of  his  prefent 
fituation  or  profpects — At  length,  I  ven- 
tured to  aflc  him  where  his  friend  now  was? 
• — He  replied,  that  he  did  not  certainly 
know,  as  it  was  fome  time  fince  he  heard 
from  him — "  Is  he,"  faid  I,  afraid  of 
preffing  too  far  on  a  fubject,  from  which 
he  feemed  to  recede,  "  is  he  in  France  or 
in  England?" 

Monfieur  de  Montfleuri,  whofe  eyes  are 
the  moft  penetrating  I  ever  faw,  looked  at 
me  as  if  he  would  read  my  very  foul — I 
fhrunk,  I  believe,  from  his  enquiring  and 
piercing  eyes ;  for,  I  own,  they  diftreffed 
me  extremely — nor  did  what  he  faid  ferve 
to  relieve  me — "  Defmond,"  faid  he,  "  is- 
a  very  fortunate  man,   to  occafion   to  yo-u, 
Mademoifelle,  fo  much  friendly  folicitude" 
— I   believe   I  looked  very  foolifh;    and,> 
though   I  hardly   know   why,    I   was  dis- 
couraged from  repeating  my  queftion. 

L  3  But, 
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But,  on  consideration,  after  I  returned 
home,  my  anxiety  was  by  no  means  abated 
by  an  interview,  which,  I  had  hoped, 
would  entirely  fubdue  it — The  more  I 
confidered  the  converfation  I  had  with 
Monfieur  de  Montfleuri,  the  more  I  was 
perfuaded,  that  there  was  fome  myStery 
hung  over  the  prefent  Situation  of  Def- 
mond. — I  have  feen  Monfieur  de  Mont- 
fleuri this  morning;  he  dines  with  us  to- 
day ;  and  fays,  that  though  he  came  to 
Bath  with  no  other  intention  than  to  pay 
his  compliments  to  us,  and  a  family  from 
France,  with  whom  he  is  acquainted ;  yet 
he  is  fo  flattered  by  the  civility  he  has  re- 
ceived, and  fo  happy  in  being  allowed  the 
honor  of  cultivating  our  acquaintance,  that 
he  Shall  prolong  his  flay,  and  not  return 
to  France  for,  at  leaft,  a  fortnight. 

Dear  Sir!  how  Shall  I  remain  fo  long  in 

fufpenfe  about  this  odious  report? — Yet  I 

feel  it  to   be  impoffible  to   fpeak  of  it  to 

Monfieur  de    Montfleuri,  nor  do  I    dare 

4  entruft 
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entruft  my  mother  with  fuch  a  delicate  ne- 
gotiation ;  for,  it  is  but  too  probable,  that 
ihe  would  fpeak  of  Defmond,  perhaps  of 
my  lifter,  with  afperity,  that  would  be 
extremely  improper,  and  would  defeat  her 
purpofe. 

I  have  reafon  td  believe  that  her  intelli- 
gence fails,  either  by  the  removal  of  Mi  ft 
Elford,  or  the  difappearance  of  thofe  ob- 
jects, whoever  they  were,  that  gave  her 
ground  for  her  report;  for,  within  thefe 
few  days,  my  mother  has  not  renewed  the 
converfation ;  but  feems  again  occupied  by 
fome  fcheme  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
Mr.  Waverly. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  have  obferved, 
with  wonder,  the  favor  Monfieur  de  Mont- 
fleuri  has  obtained  in  her  fight — For  him 
ihe  feems  to  have  conquered  her  averfion 
to  foreigners ;  and  her  peculiar  averiion  to 
Frenchmen — nay,  fhe  is  almoft  perfuaded, 
that  fince  he  is  a  partizan  of  the  French 
revolution,  it  cannot  be  quite  fo  dreadful  a 
thing  as  people  have  reprefented  it. — I 
L  4  never 
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never  obferved  fo  ftrong  and  prompt  an 
effect,  from  elegance  of  manners,  (which 
he  certainly  poffefTes  in  an  eminent  degree) 
as  in  this  fudden  impreffion  Montfleuri  has 
made  on  my  mother — But  it  muft,  how- 
ever, be  added,  that  Ihe  has  pretty  good 
intelligence  as  to  his  fortune,  knows  it 
to  be  a  very  large  one,  at  prefent,  and 
likely  to  be  much  encreafed  by  his  accef- 
iion  to  the  eftateof  the  Count  d'Hauteville, 
his  uncle,  whofe  only  heir  he  is. — You 
know  my  mother  well  enough  to  under- 
ftand,  that  were  Monfieur  Montfleuri  a 
Cherokee,  or  a  Chickfaw,  his  country 
would  he  no  objection  to  a  place  in  her 
efteem,  if  he  had  a  good  property,  and 
his  manners  and  underftanding,  though 
they  were  the  firft  in  the  world,  no  recom- 
mendation to  her  favor  without  it. 

But  I  am  writing  on,  as  if  you  had  no- 
thing elfe  to  do  but  to  attend  to  my  letters 
— pray  pardon  me  ;  and  recollect,  in  my 
excufe,  that  I  have  not,  in  the  world,  any 
other   perfon    to   whom    I  can   open   my 

heart 
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heart  on  the  cruel   fubjedt  which   weighs 
upon  it. 

What  I  meant  to  afk  of  you,  (though  I 
have  made  fo  many  digreffions,  ftill  un- 
willing to  intrude  upon  you  with  what 
may,  perhaps,  be  an  improper  requeft) 
is,  whether  there  would  be  any  impro- 
priety in  your  writing  to  Montfleuri,  to 
aflc  intelligence  about  our  friend — Perhaps 
this  is  impracticable — if  it  is,  pray  forget 
my  afking ;  and  forgive  it,  in  consideration : 
of  the  exceflive  anxiety  I  feel. — I  have 
had  no  letter  from  Geraldine ;  and  every 
hour  encreafes  that  folicitude,  which  I  can  • 
neither  fatisfy  or  reprefs. 

Whatever  you  have  learned,  I  beg  to  • 
hear  by  an  early  poft ;  and  that  I  maybe 
allowed  to  remain, 

Sir, 

Your  much  obliged, 

And  moil  obedient  fervant, 

FRANCES  WAVERLY. 
h  5 
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I  enclofe,  in  one  of  the  franks  that  brings 
this  voluminous  letter,  a  billet  from  deareft 
Louifa,  who  impatiently  expects  your  re- 
turn to  Bath. — I  have  not  once  broken 
your  injunction,  not  to  take  her  to  a  ball, 
or  any  public  meeting,  till  you  come. 


LET- 
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LETTER    XIX. 

TO    MISS    WAVERLY. 

Hartfield,  Oft.  7,  1792. 
DEAR    MADAM, 

IT  is,  indeed,  impracticable  for  me  to 
apply  to  Mr.  de  Montfleuri,  to  enquire 
into  the  paft  conduct  or  adtual  fituation 
of  Mr.  Defmond  ;  if  there  are  any  circum- 
ftances  in  that  condudt  with  which  he  has 
chofen  rather  to  confide  to  M.  de  Mont- 
fleuri than  to  me,  you  will  fee  at  once  the 
impropriety  of  my  expreffing  any  curiofity 
on  affairs  with  which  he  did  not  himfelf 
think  proper  to  entruft  me. — I  lament  that 
I  cannot,  in  this  inilance,  obey  your  com- 
mands with  that  alacrity  which  it  would, 
on  almoft  any  other  occafion,  be  my  pride 
to  mew. 

As  to  the  report  which  you  have  traced 
to  Mifs  Elford,  and  which  has  given   you 

L6  ib 
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fo  much  difquiet,  perhaps  it  is  befl  to  let 
it  die  of  itfelf. — I  fhall,  in  a  few  days  .  .  . 
I  Was  here  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
a  meflenger  from  W.  bringing  the  in- 
clofed  extraordinary  letter;  which,  from 
the  direction — "  to  be  forwarded  inftantly" 
— the  poft-mafter  fent  over,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  arrival  of  the  fervant  I  ufually 
fend — I  am  too  much  confufed,  by  the 
contents  of  this  letter,  to  be  able  to  make 
any  remarks  on  it ;  or,  indeed,  to  advife 
what  fhould  be  done. 

Let  me  hear  as  foon  as  you  have  received 
and  confidered  it ;  and,  if  I  can  be  of  any 
ufe,  I  will  inftantly  fet  out  for  Bath — 
though  I  know  not  what  good  I  can  do ; 
or,  indeed,  what  can  be  done  at  all, 

I  am,  dear  Mifs  Waverly, 

Your  faithful  fervant, 

E.    BETHEL. 


LET- 
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LETTER    XX.* 
TO    MR.    BETHEL, 

Paris,  Oft.  r,  1791. 

I T   were  vain  to  attempt  fecrecy  any 
longer — She   is   gone  ! — She    is   gone   to 
meet  that  very  fate  from  which  I   have, 
with  watchful  affe&ion,  been  endeavour- 
ing to  fave  her. — I  left  her  only  for  one 
day  on  indifpenfable  bufinefs — I  found,  on 
my  return,  that  fhe  was  fet  out  on  a  mo- 
ment's notice  for  the  South  of  France,  by 
the  direction  of  her   hufband.   Alone  ! — 
me  is  gone   alone !     and  has   not    taken 
even  a  fervant  with   her. — Her  children,, 
to  whom   fhe  has  always  been   fo  tenderly 
attached,     fhe    has  left  at   Meudon,     to 
the  care  of  fervants;  and  in  fuch  hafte  did 

*  This  letter  was  enclofed  to  Mifs  Warerly  by 
Mr.  Bethel. 
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fhe  depart,  that  fhe  gave  no  direction  whe- 
ther fhe  fhould  be  written  to. — It  is  fome 
infamous  ftratagem  of  De  Romagnecourt's 
to  get  her  into  his  power — And  I,  fool 
that  I  was,  have  been  afraid  of  openly 
avowing  myfelf,  of  taking  thofe  meafures 
which  would  have  faved  her ;  and  now, 
perhaps,  now  it  is  too  late  ! — Whither  can 
I  turn  me  ?  what  can  I  do  ? — To  fit  down 
quietly  under  the  apprehenfions  that  crowd 
upon  my  mind,  is  impoffible. 

I  am  this  moment  returned  from  Meu- 
don,  where,  by  a  mere  accident,  I  wit- 
neffed  the  diflrefs  of  her  fervants,  left  with 
the  children  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  anxiety  and 
fufpence. — She  gave  to  the  young  wo- 
man, who  has  long  lived  with  her,  all 
the  money  Ihe  had  about  her,  and  an  or- 
der on  Bergaffe  for  more. — This  has  given 
me  the  only  ray  of  comfort  I  have  received 
—Bergaffe  may  inform  me  whither  fhe 
is  gone,  and  I  will  inftantly  follow  her, 
whatever  may  be  the  confequences. — She 
faid  to  the  fervants,  that  Mr.  Verney  was 

wounded 
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wounded  in  a  quarrel,  and  lay  very  ill 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Avignon  ;  and 
that  thither  fhe  was  going  to  him — 
But  it  is  not  fo  ;  it  is  zfinejfe  of  Romagne- 
court's,  to  which  her  hufband  has  lent  his 
name. — It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  to  you 
what  I  feel — I  will  leave  my  letter  open 
till  I  return  from  fpeaking  to  BergafTe. 
(Three  o'clock) — I  have  feen  him  ;  all  he 
could  inform  me  was,  that  about  five, 
yefterday  evening,  Mrs.  Verney  came  to 
him  in  great  apparent  diftrefs. — She  read 
to  him  part  of  a  letter,  written  by  Mr. 
Verney,  in  an  hand  hardly  legible,  which 
informed  her  of  his  having  been  wounded 
in  a  fcuffle  in  the  ftreets  of  Avignon,  and 
laying  in  great  danger  at  a  cottage  about 
two  miles  from  the  town,  where  he  en- 
treated her  to  haften  to  him,  that  he  might 
put  into  her  hands  the  means  of  fecuring 
his  remaining  fortune  to  his  children  ;  and 
afk  and  obtain  forgivenefs  for  all  the 
injuries  he  had  done  to  them,  and  to  her- 
felf. 

BergafTe 
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Be 'gaffe  allured  me,  he  endeavoured  to 
difluade  her  from  fetting  out  alone,  on 
fuch  an  occafion,  and  for  a  part  of  the 
country,  where  to  travel,  is  really  "hazard- 
ous.-— She  anfwered,  mould  Mr.  Verney 
die,  without  having  feen  her,  (he  mould 
never  forgive  herfelf,  or  ever  tafle  again 
one  moment's  content. — That  to  perfonal 
danger,  me  was  totally  indifferent,  and 
only  entreated  him  to  fupply  her  family 
at  Meudon  with  money;  and  if  fliedid  not 
return  within  a  month,  to  fend  them  back 
to  England,  to  the  care  of  her  mother.— 

"I  never  faw,"  faid  BergafTe,  "  fo  lovely 
a  woman,  nor  ever  felt  fo  interefted  for 
any  one  before — 1  would  have  laid  down 
my  life,  at  that  moment,  to  have  ferved 
her ;  but  what  could  I  do  ?— Ihe  would  not 
hear  of  fending  any  other  perfon  to  en- 
quire into  the  real  fituation  of  her  hufband ; 
fhe  would  not  hear  of  my  procuring  any 
perfon  to  accompany  her,  who  would  Ihe 
faid,  be  of  no  ufe  to  her — All  that  fhe 
would  fufFer  me  to  do,  for  her  fervice,  was 
1  to 
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to  hire  a  chaife,  as  lighter  and  more  expedi- 
tious than  the  coach  fhe  came  in  from  Eng- 
land— I  faw  her  get  into  it — She  promifed 
to  write  to  me  the  inftant  fhe  got  to  the 
place  defcribed  by  Mr.  Verney's  letter — 
I  faw  her  depart." 

Though  it  was  very  true,  that  Mr.  de 
BergafTe  could  do  no  more,  I  could,  in 
the  agony  of  mind  I  was  in,  have  curfed 
him,  for  not  Hopping  her — I  gave  him 
however,  a  draft  for  money,  that  her  chil- 
dren may  be  allured  of  a  fupply;  and  I 
now  write  this,  my  dear  Bethel,  while 
Warham  is  gone  for  the  poft  horfes,  on 
which  I  will  inftantly  follow  this  dear  un- 
happy, but  ever  adorable  woman — Good 
God  ! — my  fenfes  forfake  me,  when  I  refledt 
the  hazardous  journey  fhe  has  undertaken; 
when  I  reflect  that  fhe  has  perhaps  thrown 
herfelf  into  the  hands  of  an  unprincipled 
monfter,  in  a  country  where  he  has  pro- 
bably power  to  execute  whatever  he  un- 
dertakes, and  where,  the  confufion  it  is 
in,  may  give  him  unqueftioned  oppor- 
tunity 
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tunity  to  commit  any  outrage  with  impu- 
nity— 

Warham  is  at  the  door  with  the  horfes — 
I  fly  to  overtake  her — that  may  not  yet  be 
impoflible — this  hope  alone  animates  me — 

I  would  write  to  Fanny  Waverly,  and 
to  Montfleuri,  for  all  myflery  mull  now 
be  at  an  end — But  I  know  not,  very  ex- 
actly, where  Montfleuri  is;  and  if  you 
fend  this,  or  the  purport  of  it,  to  Mifs 
Waverly,  it  will  fave  me  time — God  blefs 
you  my  dear  friend  ? — Oh !  would  you 
were  here  to  affift  me,  in  the  pious  office 
of  faving  the  moft  perfect  of  human  be- 
ings, from  a  fate  fo  dreadful,  as  that,  which 
I  am  perfuaded,  awaits  Geraldine. 

LIONEL   DESMOND. 
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LETTER    XXI. 

TO    MR.    DESMOND. 

Bath,  in  England,  this 
i8thOa.  1 791. 

THERE  is  nothing,  you  have  told  me 
fometimes,  more  Angular  than  I  am — You 
might  have  added,  uniefs  it  be  yourfelf.— * 
But  I  am  going  to  give  you,  my  friend,  anew 
proof  of  my  eccentricity,  for  after  having 
efcaped  till  now,  and  having  borne  away  an 
unwounded  heart,  from  eyes,  the  brighter! 
that  France,  or  England,  or  America  could 
produce,  I  am  defperately  in  love — Mad  I 
for  your  Mrs.  Verney's  filter,  and  fhall 
moft  certainly  marry  the  lovely  little  Fanni, 
if  flie  will  accept  of  me — Why  did  you  not 
give  me  notice  of  the  danger  that  awaited 
me  in  coming  here  ? — It  was  not  right  to 
fufFer  me  to  run  into  an.  embarraflment  that 
you  know,  I  have  always  had  the  prefen- 

timent, 
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timent,  would  be  a  very  ferious  one    if 
ever  it  came  to  me — I  have  vowed  a  hun- 
dred times  never  to  marry,  but  this  beau- 
tiful little  Englifhwoman  who  can  refill? — 
My  affairs  however,  are    in   a   profperous 
train — The  good  mamma  looks  kindly  upon 
me,  and  my  charming  Fanni,  does  not  hate 
me,  if  there  is  any  trufting  to  the  language 
of  the  eyes — There  is  a  brother  it  feems,  to 
be  confuked;  but  I  imagine,  if  my  goddefs 
and  I  agree,  we  fhall  neither  the  one,  or 
the  other,  pay  great  attention  to  his  opi- 
nion— I  do   not   love  to  be  long  in  fuf- 
pence,  and,  when  I  determine  to  commit 
a  folly,  I  like  to  have  it  over  at  once — Sol 
go  this  day  to  Miftrefs  Waverly,  to  make 
my  overture  in  form,  for  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  have  already  fecured  the  fair  Fanni,  who 
is   a  little    afraid    the  mother  may  make 
fome    objection,  on   the    account  of  reli- 
gion ;  but   I    am   much   in  a  miftake,  or 
the  idol  of  her  worfhip   is   money;  and, 
if  fhe  does    not  fancy,  that  fince  the  revo- 
lution, all  the  lands  in  France  have  agreed 

not 
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not  to  bear  corn,  wine,  and  oil — I  perfuade 
me  that  I  can  make  out  an  account  of  my 
eftate,  which  will  fatisfy  all  her  fcruples 
about  the  foul  of  her  daughter,  which  af- 
furedly,  I  fhall  not  lead  out  of  the  path  that 
"has  been  followed  by  the  fouls  of  her  ancefiors, 
or  divert,  from  any  other,  it  may  like  better 
to    follow — My   ambition  lying   quite  in 
another  line — If  I  bring  matters  to  a  fpeedy 
conclufion,  I  mall  be  married  like  a  good 
Lutheran    or  Calvinift,    or    whatever    is 
orthodox  in  the  Britilli  church — and,    hav- 
ing fecured  my  fweet  little  Engliih  woman, 
according  to  her  own  ritual,  fhall  fet  for- 
ward immediately  for  France — This,  I  fup- 
pofe,   is  the  only  thing  I  have  done  thefe 
four  years,  that  will  pleafe  Monfeigneur 
le  Comte  d'Hauteville,  to  whom  I  mean 
to  announce  it  in  due  form. — He  may  now 
flatter  himfelf  that  his  family  will  not  be 
utterly  extinguiihed ;  but  what  fignifies  it, 
when  they  will   be  under  the  cruel  necef- 
fity  of  being  only  MeJJieurs,  and  not  Mes 
Seigneurs — My  good  uncle,  however,  lives 
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in  hopes  of  a  counter-revolution,  and 
pioufly  puts  up  his  orifons  for  an  invafion 
of  his  native  country  by  Auftrians,  Ruf- 
fians, and  Pruffians,  to  reftore  Frenchmen 
to  their  fenfes  and  their  feignories — The  re- 
medy, it  muft  be  conferred,  is  fomevvhat 
violent. 

I  pray  you,  Defmond,  to   write  to  me 
immediately,    and    tell   me    what   part  of 
France  I   fhall  find   you  in.     1  hope  you 
are  made  quite  content  by  the  purport  of 
my  laft  letter,  as  to  the  fubject  of  our  long 
and     mutual     inquietude. — Nothing    but 
filence  and  prudence  is  wanting  now  to  put 
an  end  to  all   farther  pain  upon    this  af- 
fair; and  I  differ  fo  much  from  all  the  reft 
of  the  world  in  fuch  circumftances,  that,  I 
think,  I  have  done  much  better  than  if  I 
had  killed  my  friend,  or  been  killed  my- 
felf,  becaufehe  was  amiable,  and  my  filter 
was  a  woman. — An  Epicurean  is,  at  leaft,  a 
peaceable  animal. — Poor  Jofephine  is  quite 
well  in    London ;  and,  by  this  time,  you 
have  feen  Madame  Verney  in  poffeflion  of  her 

charge. 
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charge.— If  Boifbelle  mould  have  his  head 
broke,*  as  I  rhink  it  very  likely  he  may, 
we  might  make  a  double  wedding— if, 
however,  Jofephine  fhould  alter  her  mind 
— Unlefs  that  happens,  I  hope  you  will 
never  meet,  though  I  have  no  great  notion 
that  her  convent  fchemewill  hold  long. 

I  direct  this  to  you  by  your  ufual  addrefs 
at  Paris. — I  expedr.  an  immediate  anfwer — 
and  your  felicitations  on  my  having,  at 
laft,  taken  a  refolution  to  marry,  and  be- 
come an  honeft  man,  which  you  have  fo 
often  recommended  ;  I  hope  I  fhall  not 
repent  it — but  1  have  doubts  about  the 
wifdom  of  it  fometimes. — If  my  wife 
fhould  be  ill-tempered,  I  fhall  run  away 
from  her — If  (he  fhould  be  dull,  I  fhall  be 
weary  of  her — fatigued,  if  fhe  have  the 
folly  to  be  jealous  of  me — and  if  fhe  be 
very  much  a  coquette,  I  fhall  be  jealous  of 

*  A  broken  head  in  England  conveys  a  very  dif- 
ferent idea,  but"" /a/  coffer  la  tete'"— -means,  in  the 
French  idiom,  to  Ihoot  a  man  through  the  head,  or 
kill  him. 

her. 
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her. — How  many  rocks  are  here,  in  this 
perilous  voyage,  on  which   to  wreck  one's 
happinefs ! — but  never  mind ! — courage ! — 
I  am  determined  to  venture — My  Fanni  is 
a  little  angel,  and  I  muft  have  her — There 
is  a  good  many  chances  of  being  reafonably 
happy  with  her,  at  leaft,  for  three  or  four 
years,  and  that  is   as  much  as  any  body 
has  a  right  to  expect. — I  find  I  am  unrea- 
fonably  unhappy  without  her,  and  every 
time  I  fee  her  I  become  more  and  more 
intoxicated  with  my  paffion.     How,  if  our 
good  mamma  fhould  refufe  her  confent  ? — I 
do  believe,  that  if  fuch  a  perverfe  accident 
ihould  arrive,  1  have  intereft  enough  with 
my  nymph  to  perfuade  her  to  truft  herfelf 
with  me  without  it,  and  take  our  chance  for 
forgivenefs    afterwards — But  this  is   un- 
likely— I  mall  give  the  old  lady    a   carte 
blanche,   and  let  her  name  her  own  truftees 

— O  /  Ca  ira — Ca  ira  ! 

s  s 

Ever  devotedly  your's,' 
My  dear  friend, 

JONVILLE  DE  MONTFLEURI. 

Da 
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Do  you  not  think  I  improve  in  my  Eng- 
lish ? — Since  I  have  been  acquainted  with 
my  Fanni,  I  have  thrown  away  my 
dictionary. 

I  have  undone  my  letter  again,  to  fay 
to  you,  that  I  have  Mrs.  Waverly's  fulL 
confent,  and  am  the  moil  happy  of  men. 

, Evening  of  Wednefday, 
7  o'clock. 

Still  I  have  to  add — My  Fanni  has  re- 
ceived the  letter  you  wrote  from  Paris,  the 
firft  of  this  month,  which  you  fent  to  that 
Mr.  Bethel,  who  is  to  be  her  truftee. — 
This  haftens  our  marriage — It  is  fixed  for 
Sunday ;  and  we  come  to  France  inftant- 
ly. — I  am  almofl:  as  uneafy  as  my  dear 
girl  is,  who  has  done  nothing  but  weep 
ever  lince,  at  the  fate  of  her  fitter.  Def- 
mond,  you  have  not  ever  been  quite  fo 
ingenuous  with  me  about  Mrs,  Verney,  as 
1  had,  I  think,  a  claim  to  expecl:.  We 
ihall  go  immediately  to  Meudon,  to  the 

Vol.  Ill;  M  four 
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four  children  who  are  there ;"  and,  furely 
by  the  time  of  our  arrival,  there  will  be 
received  fome  account  of  what  is  become 
of  you  and  Mrs.  Verney ;  her  hufband  too  ! 
— I  did  not  think  any  thing  could  have 
given  me  fo  much  concern. 


LET- 
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LETTER    XXII. 


TO     MR.     BETHEL. 

Oft.  23,   1791. 

NEVER,  my  dear  Bethel,  did  the  molt 
feverifh  dreams  of  fiction  produce  fcenes 
more  painful,  or  more  terrific,  than  the 
real  events  to  which  I  have  been  a  witnefs, 
and  in  which  I  have  been  an  actor,  fince 
the  date  of  my  laft  letter — They  are  far 
from  being  yet  at  an  end — With  anxiety, 
fuch  as  it  is  impoffible  to  defcribe,  I  await 
the  cataftrophe  ! — but  I  owe  it  to  you,  to 
put  you,  as  foon  and  as  much  as  I  can, 
out  of  the  fufpenfe  and  uneafinefs  in  which 
my  laft  letter  involved  you,  though,  poffi- 
bly,  it  be  only  to  give  you  new  (afpenfe 
and  new  'Uneafinefs — Before  this  letter 
reaches  you,  however,  my  fate,  muft  pro- 
bably be  decided. 

M  2  I  write 
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I  write  from  the  cabin  of  a  Vigneron, 
at  Salon,  near  Avignon — How  I  came 
hither,  and  the  extraordinary  circumftances 
that  attended  my  journey,  I  will  endea- 
vour to  colled;  my  agitated  and  fcattered 
thoughts  enough  to  tell  you. 

As  well  as  I  remember,  I  wrote  to  you 
very  haftily  from  Paris,  in  confequence  of 
Mrs.  Verney's  fudden  departure,  who  was 
then  gone  forward  alone,  to  attend  her  huf- 
band ;  who  reprefented  himfelf  wounded 
and  dying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Avig- 
non ;  but  that  you  may  more  clearly  com- 
prehend the  whole  of  the  fubfequent  narra- 
tive, it  may,  perhaps,  be  neceffary  to  tell 
you  how  I  came  fo  well  acquainted  with 
the  fituation  and  fudden  removal  of  Ge- 
raldine. 

You  have  remonflrated  with  me  fo  often 
and  fo  vainly,  on  my  paffion  for  her,  that 
the  fubjedl  was  fometime  fince  exhaufted 
between  us — I  could  not,  however,  fo 
candidly  reveal  to  you  my  purpofe,  as  I 
had,  on  almoft  every  occafion  of  my  life, 

been 
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been  accuftomed  to  do,  for  reafons,  with 
which  fhe  had  no-concern  ;  but  if  I  did  not 
relate  my  actions,  I  attempted  not  to  put- 
on  them  any  falfe  appearance ;  and  fince  I 
eould  not  tell  you  the  truth,  I  forbore  to 
date  my  letters,  and  would  not  miflead 
you  by  mifreprefentations ;  which,  had  I 
not  abhorred  every  kind  of  deception, 
might  have  been  eafily  done — I  muft 
now,  however,  relate  as  much  as  concerns 
my  own  wanderings — undertaken  from  a 
motive  which,  however  blameable  it 
might  appear,  I  could  not  contend  with— 
The  event  has  fliewn  that,  where  the  in- 
tention is  perfectly  pure,  it  is  not-  always 
wrong  to  follow  the  dictates  of  the  heart, 
even  when  they  impel  us  to  act  contrary  to 
the  maxims  of  the  world,  and  even  in  de- 
fiance of  its  cenfure. 

Know  then,  my  dear  Bethel,  that  when 
you  fent  me  intelligence  of  thefudden  de- 
parture of  Geraldine  for  France — when  I 
heard,  that  the  perfevering  infamy  of  her 
hulband,  and  the  unfeeling  brutality  of 
M  3  her 
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her  mother,  contributed  to  drive  her  into  the 
fhare  from  which  I  believed,  I  had  feen  her 
fecured,when  fhe  quitted  Herefordfhire — I 
could  not  patiently  await  the  event — I  de- 
termined, though  with  anxiety  of  a  very 
different  kind  upon  my  mind  ;  to  follow 
her,  and  to  protect  her,  if  poffible,  from 
the  wretch,  who  would  thus  baiely  avail 
himfelf  of  his  legal  right  to  render  wretch- 
ed, this  mod  lovely  and  injured  woman — 
Compared  with  her  fafety,  every  other 
confideration  on  earth  was  infignificant ; 
yet  I  was  confcious  that,  were  it  known, 
even  by  her  own  family,  I  had  followed 
her  to  France,  fome  part  of  the  inconve- 
nience, from  which  it  was  the  wilh  of  my 
life  to  fave  her,  would  be  incurred ;  and 
that  convidion,  added  to  other  circum- 
ftances,  compelled  me  to  conceal  my  in- 
tentions even  from  you. 

I  fat  out  for  Brighthelmftone  the  very 
next  day  af:er  I  had  intelligence  of  her  de- 
parture, and  travelling  along  the  coaft,  I 
reached  that  place  late  in  the  evening  of  the 

next 
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next  day. — Geraldine  and  her  family  were 
at  the  Old  Ship  waiting  for  a  wind — I 
dared  not,  therefore,  go  to  that  houfe, 
which  I  on  other  occ  ifions  ufed  to  fre- 
quent, but  I  took  a  private  lodging ;  and 
ordered  my  fervants,  who  were  known, 
becaufe  they  have  both  lived  with  me  fo 
many  years,  to  keep  out  of  light. 

The  wind  was  fo  high  and  fo  contrary 
for  three  days,  that  the  packet  me  was 
going  in  could  not  get  out — It  was  not 
poffible  for  me  to  engage  my  paffage  in 
the  fame  veffel — Others  were  on  the  point 
of  failing  with  the  change  of  the  wind ; 
but,  as  thefe  might  wait  for  paffengers,. 
and  I  might  thus  be  detained  after  her,  I 
chofe  rather  to  hire  one  of  the  largeft  fi fil- 
ing boats,  the  mafter  of  which,  for  a  cer- 
tain confideration,  was  to  convey  me  to 
Dieppe,  and  to  fail  immediately  after  the 
packet. — The  air  of  myftery  I  was  com' 
pelled  to  obferve,  and  the  high  terms  I 
was  willing  to  give  for  a  conveyance  fo  ap- 
parently inferior  to  the  packets,  excited  in 
M  4  the 
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the  fifhermen,  with  whom  I  opened  my 
negociation,  much  furprize  and  many  con- 
jectures ;  the  moll  favourable  of  which,  to 
me  were,  that  I  had  been  engaged  in  a 
duel,  and,  from  its  fatal  confequences, 
was  compelled  to  make  my  efcape ;  or, 
that  I  was  employed  by  Government  to 
carry  on  fome  negociation  with  the  French 
ariftocratic  party,  and  was  going  to  Paris 
incog,  for  fear  of  the  reverbere  of  the  demo- 
cracy ;  yet,  I  am  perfuaded,  notwithstand- 
ing the  credit  I  obtained  for  thefe  gentle- 
man-like motives,  that  if  there  had,  juft 
at  that  time,  happened  to  have  been  any 
,  delinquent  fought  for  by  public  juftice, 
who  was  fuppofed  likely  to  attempt  efcap. 
ing  to  France,  I  mould  have  flood  a  chance 
of  being  carried  to  Lewes,  and  committed 
for  further  examination. 

After  thirty-fix  tedious  hours,  during 
which  I  never  ventured  out  but  of  a  night, 
for  a  folitary  walk  along  the  weftward  more, 
where  there  was  the  leaft  danger  of  my 
meeting  any  of  my  acquaintance,  (of  whom 

I  found 
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I  found  the  place  was  full;)  the  wind 
changed,  and  a  fteady  gale  fpringing  from 
the  north-earl,  the  packet  came  out  of 
harbour  in  the  evening  of  the  fecond  day; 
and,  at  feyen  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I 
had  notice  from  Warham,  whom  I  had 
fent  to  reconnoitre,  that  the  pafTengers  were 
about  to  embark. 

I  would  have  given  the  world  to  have 
dared  affift  the  beautiful  and  interefting 
exile,  who  I  could  only  watch  at  a  dis- 
tance.— I  buttoned  a  horfeman's  coat  round 
me,  pulled  my  hat  over  my  eyes,  and  in 
a  crowd  of  French  and  Englifh  who  were 
buftling  around  the  door  of  the  fhip  ta- 
vern, to  get  their  baggage  down  to  the 
fhore,  I  ventured  to  pafs  quite  clofe  to 
the  lovely  but  melancholy  group,  for 
which  my  anxious  heart  was  fo  deeply  af- 
fected— I  faw  Geraldine  pale,  languid, 
and  dejedted,  yet  forcing  herfelf  to  appear 
calm  and  chearful,  in  order  to  quiet  the 
apprehenfions  of  her  Englifh  fervant, 
Peggy,  who  had  never  feen  the  fea  be- 
M  5  fore, 
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fore,  and  now  hung  back,  afraid  of  ven- 
turing on  an  element  which  flie  had  be- 
held a  few  hours  before,  black  with  tem- 
pefts  that  threatened  deftru&ion. — The 
poor  girl,  who  was  weeping  bitterly,  had 
the  youngeft  child  in  her  .arms ;  the  old 
Frenchwoman  carried  little  Harriet;  and 
the  eldeft  boy  was  led  by  his  mother,  who 
endeavoured  to  quiet  his  eager  enquiries 
of  what  they  were  going  to  do  ? 

They  proceeded  thus  down  to  the  fea ;  I 
flill  remained  within  hearing,  for  I  obferved 
that  Geraldine  was  too  much  abforbed  in 
attention  to  her  children,  to  make  many 
obfervations  on  the  objects  around  her ; 
and,  I  believed,  it  was  impoffible  for  her 
to  know  me. — I  faw  her,  Bethel,  with 
calm  refolution  Itep  forward  to  meet  her 
deftiny;  for  herfelf  me  feenied  to  fuffer 
nothing,  but  towards  the  lea,  which  was 
flill  high,  and  the  rough  waves  breaking 
at  her  feet,.,ihe  feemed  to  call  her  implor- 
ing eyes,  and  then  turned  them,  humid 
with  tears,  which  fhe  yet  flruggled  to  fup- 

prefs, 
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prefs,  on  her  children.— George,  who 
had  been  very  filent  for  a  moment,  now 
ailed,  whether  they  were  all  to  go  on 
that  great  pond  ?— His  mother,  in  a  faul- 
tering  voice,  replied—"  Yes,  my  love,  I 
hope  you  are  not  afraid  ?" — "  No  ;"  re- 
plied the  dear  little  fellow,  "  not  afraid, 
Mamma,  of  going,  if  you  go— but  fee 
how  frightened  poor  Harriet  is,  let  us 
not  take  her  if  (he  is  fo  frightened." 

The  little  girl,  terrified  at  the  noife  of 
the  people,  and  the  rufhing  of  the  water, 
now  reached  out  her  arms  to  her  mother, 
who  foothed  her,  as  me  hid  her  face  in 
her  bofom — This  obliged  her  to  difengao-e 
her  hand  from  George,  who  alarmed 
at  the  privation,  clung  to  her  gown, 
fixing  his  expreflive  eyes  eagerly  on  her 
face,  and  refilling  the  attention  of  your 
fervant,  honeft  Thomas,  who  would  have 
taken  him  up  in  his  arms — Had  a  painter 
been  there,  who  could  have  been  in- 
different enough  to  the  fcene  to  have  ex- 
ercifed  his  art,  he  might  have  made  a 
M  6  fketch 
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fketch  of  this  group  that  would  have  fpoken 
moft  forcibly    to    the    heart — what   then 
mud  I  have  felt,  who  was  within  ten  yards 
of  Geraldine,  and  dared  not  fpeak  to  her  ? 
The  baggage  was  now  flowed,  and  the 
boat  ready  to  put  off — I  had  need  of  all  my 
refolution  at  that  moment,  and  all  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  ill  confequences  that  might 
attend  my  rafhnefs,  to  prevent  my  ftepping 
forward  to  take  her  in  my  arms  to  the  boat ; 
but  a  gigantic  fon  of  the  ocean,  ftalked  in 
his  fea  boots  through  the  waves  like  another 
Polypheme,  and  feizing  her  and  her  child, 
which   clung    fhrieking    to    her    bofom, 
lifted  them  into  it ;  while  another,  with  as 
little  ceremony,  carried  off  Peggy  and  the 
infant  fhe  had  the  charge  of ;  your  good  old 
Thomas  took  care  of  the  little  boy,  whom 
he  placed  clofe  to  his  mother;  the  French 
gentlewoman   followed,    and    all  the  paf- 
fengers   being   now  embarked,    the  boat, 
with  a   furious  ,  craft),    put  off  from  the 
fhingles — the  fpray  fiafhed  over  it,  and  I 
faw  in  the  pale  and  difmayed  countenance 

of 
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of  Peggy,  that  me  gave  herfelf  up  for 
loft. — Geraldine,  I  believe,  was  fenfible 
of  nothing  but  the  terrors  of  her  children, 
whom  fhe  now  collected  round  her,  having 
the  two  youngeft  of  them  in  her  arms, 
and  the  eldeft  clinging  to  her — I  faw  her 
countenance  as  fhe  hung  over  them — and 
never,  never  fhall  I  lofe  the  impreffion  it 
made  on  my  heart. 

The  boat  now  made  its  way  quickly 
towards  the  packet — I  fent  Warham  away 
to  order  my  honeft  fifherman  to  be  ready ; 
and,  while  my  boat  was  preparing.  I  went 
up  to  the  high  cliffs  on  the  eaftern  end  of 
the  town,  to  mark  the  progrefs  towards 
the  packet,  of  that,  which  contained  the 
being  to  whom  my  heart  is  devoted. 

Had  I  not  before  determined  to  follow 
her,  Ifhould  now  have  done  it;  fo terrible 
did  the  encreafing  diftance  appear,  as  lean- 
ing over  the  cliff,  I  parodied  the  fpeech  of 
Imogen,  and  as  the  boat  leffened  to  my 
view,  I  could,  like  her,  have 

"  Turn'dmine  eyes  and  wept." 

But 
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But  it  was  now  more  to  the  purpofe  to 
haften  after  her;  I  faw  the  men  were  ready. 
Warham  and  John  had  brought  and  flowed, 
my  baggage  ;  I  went  down  to  the  ihore 
and  threw  myfclf  into  the  boat ;  and  de- 
firing  the  men  to  fet  all  the  canvas  they 
had,  the  light  vefll-1  overtook  and  paffed 
the  packet  befoie  it  was  quite  dark,  and 
at  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  I  landed 
at  Dieppe,  fomc  hoius  before  the  packet. 

I  might  row,  perhaps,  without  any 
fear  of  iubjicung  Getaldine  to  remarks, 
have  appeared  ;  but  I  knew  fo  well  that 
though  the  world  ihould  be  filent,  flie 
herfelf  would  be  renr.ered  uneafy  by  it, 
that  I  checked  myfelf ;  and  though,  on 
the  road,  I  never  was  a  league  diflant 
from  her,  flic  h:d  not  the  lead  fufpicion  of. 
my  being  in"  the  fame  country. 

At  Pa- is  I  took  up  my  abode  in  another 
hotel  in  the  fame  ftreet,  and  as  fhe  was 
wholly  given  up  to  her  children,  and  ne- 
ver wenc  out,  it  was  not  difficult  to  efcape 
being  known. — It  was  an  infinne  relief  to 

me 
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me  to  learn,  that  Mr.  Verney  was  not  at 
Paris,  and  that  Geraldine  fteadily  refufed 
to  take  up  her  refidence  at  the  hotel  of 
Monfieur  deRomagnecourt,  whither  he  had 
configned  her — for  about  eight  days  after 
her  arrival,  (he  removed  to  Meudon  ;  and 
thither,  though  it  could  not  be  done 
without  difficulty,  I  determined  to  attend 
her. 

If  your  friend,  my  dear  Bethel,  had 
been  fo  difpofed,  he  could,  perhaps,  have 
performed  the  Proteus  of  intrigue,  as  well 
as  any  modern  hero  in  that  line  of  act- 
ing— but,  in  this  inftance,  fo  far  was  I 
from  meditating  to  injure,  that  my  whole 
purpofe  was  to  protect  from  injury  the 
object  of  my  tender  attachment — It  was, 
to  me,  a  mod  flattering  and  foothing  idea, 
that  I  was  deputed  to  watch  over  this  an- 
gelic woman,  with  the  fond  affection  of 
a  guardian  fpirit — I  felt  myfelf  ennobled 
by  the  charge,  and  would  not  have  ex- 
changed the  fublime  pleafure  it  afforded 
me,  for  any  kfs  elevated  indulgence  that 
4  the 
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the  q  i.curean  doctrine  might  offer. — I 
know,  that  with  all  your  good  fenfe,  and 
all  your  right  notions  of  friendfhip,  you 
have  no  more  comprehenfion  of  this  fort 
of  attachment  than  of  the  Roficruiian  myf 
tery — Not  much  more,  perhaps,  than 
Montfleuri,  who  ridicules  my  platonifm  as 
a  degree  of  vifionary  infanity,  and  believes 
nothing  about  it — Not  much  more,  that  my 
worthy  uncle,  the  Major,  who  has  as  little 
idea  of  true  difinterefted  love,  as  he  has  of 
patriotifm  or  charity,  or  rectitude,  or  of  re- 
fraining, when  it  comes  in  his  way,  from 
a  good  dinner. 

As  it  was  lefs  eafy  to  be  concealed  at 
Meudon  than  at  Paris ;  and  as  I  languifhed 
for  the  pleafure  of  gazing,  unperceived, 
on  that  lovely  countenance,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  take  a  difguife ;  the  means  of 
doing  fo  were  offered  me  by  the  vicinity  of 
the  convent  of  Capuchins — I  need  not  relate 
the  manner  in  which,  by  the  help  of  War- 
ham,  I  contrived  this ;  it  is  enough  that 
I  fucceeded  without  being  at  all  fufpected, 

and 
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and  was  frequently  within  a  few  paces  of 
Geraldine  and  her  children — Every  hour 
encreafing  my  attachment  to  her,  for  I 
every  hour  faw  new  occafion  to  admire  the 
fweetnefs  of  her  temper,  her  tender  ma- 
ternal attention — her  mild  fortitude,  and 
the  graces  which  fet  off  thefe  virtues. — 
Oh  !  Bethel  !  this  woman,  whofe  conduct 
is  fo  irreproachable,  while  united  to  fueb 
a  man  as  Verney,  what  wotrld  fhe  have  been 
if  given  to  one  who  felt  her  value,  and 
endeavoured  to  deferve  her  ? — If,  contend- 
ing almoft  ever  fince  her  marriage  with 
calamity  and  regret,  fhe  has  not  only 
fhewn  the  noblefl:  qualities  of  the  heart, 
but  has  cultivated  her  understanding,  and 
added  every  ornament  to  every  virtue; 
what  would  fhe  have  been  if  the  watchful 
tendernefs  of  unabated  love  had  fhielded 
her  from  all  inconvenience  and  evil,  and 
left  to  her  only  the  practice  of  the  milder 
virtues,  and  the  cultivation  of  ornamental 
talents  ? — But  whither  am  I  wandering — 
in  what  dreams  am  I  indulging  myfeif  ?— 

dreams 
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dreams  of  what  might  have  been;  as  if  to  em- 
bitter the  fad  reflection  of  what  is ;  or  to  irri- 
tate the  terror  with  which  my  foul  recoils 
from  the  picture  of  what  may  be. 

Yes !  my  dear  friend,  at  the  moment  I 
am  writing,  and  with  apparent  compofure, 
this  long  narrative,  I  know  not  whether 
the  moil  miferable  deftiny  is  not  hanging 
o\txme;  and,  at  all  events,  lam  certain, 
that  Gerald  ine  rauft  go  through  as  much 
and  as  painful  fuffering  as  can  be  felt  by 
innocence— Guilt  and  felf  reproach  can 
alone  in  Aid:  incurable  anguifh. 

I  will,  however,  fince  this  ftate  of  fuf- 
pence  may,  perhaps,  laft  much  longer, 
endeavour  to  command  myfelf  enough  to 
continue  my  narrative. 

While  I  continued  at  Meudon,  I  every 
day,  and  fometimes  every  hour  of  the 
day,  indulged  myfelf  with  the  fight  of 
Geraldine — I  faw  her  morning  walks,  in 
pen  five  meditation,  and  heard  the  figh, 
which  anxiety  drew  from  her  bofom  as  fhe. 
turned  her  lovely  eyes  to  heaven,  to  im- 
plore 
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plore  its  protection  for  her  children ;  I 
watched  her  as  fhe  fought  the  fhade  at 
noon,  when  fhe  fometimes  tried  to  be- 
guile her  pain,  by  playing  with  them 
on  the  grafs,  or  by  contemplating  the 
wonderful  ftrufture  of  the  leaves  and 
flowers,  which  they  gathered  and  brought 
to  her — Sometimes  I  faw  her  attempt  to 
read,  but  her  thoughts  feemed  to  wander 
from  her  book,  and  her  own  fituation  was 
too  uneafy  and  uncertain  to  allow  her  to 
attend  to  the  fictitious  diftrefs  of  novels, 
or  moralize  on  the  real  miferies  reprefented. 
by  hiftory — Her  evening  walk  was  always 
towards  the  upper  gardens,  from  whence 
fhe  defcended  a  long  flight  of  fleps  ad- 
joining the  chapel  of  the  old  palace,  which 
led  to  the  lower  ;  and  there,  after  her  chil- 
dren were  gone  to  their  repofe,  I  have  feen 
her  fit  whole  hours ;  fometimes  employed, 
with  her  pencil,  and  fometimes  apparently 
abforbed  in  thought — and  failing  to  recol- 
lect it  was  necefiary   to  return   home,  till 

reminded 
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reminded  of  it  by  the  furrounding  dark- 
nei's. 

Oh  I  what  would  I  not  then  have  given 
to  have  dared  to  approach  her  ?  what,  to 
have  been  fure,  that  one  of  thofe  anxious 
thoughts  which  crouded  on  her  mind, 
was  fraught  with  good  wifhes  and  good 
will  towards  me  ? — yet,  though  in  thefe 
refpects  I  could  not  be  fatisfied — indeed, 
Bethel,  I  enjoyed,  during  this  period, 
comparative  happinefs — I  faw  her  in  pre- 
fent  fafety,  and  every  hour  rendered  lefs, 
the  probability  of  her  hufband's  fchemes 
being  carried  into  effect ;  as  the  return  of 
his  friends  to  their  former  oppreffive  power 
became  every  day  lefs  probable — I  faw  h«r 
health,  which  had  been  very  much  injured 
by  long  folicitude,  now  vifibly  amending; 
for  though  that  folicitude  was  far  from  be- 
ing at  an  end,  the  comparative  repofe  (he 
enjoyed,  aided  by  the  fine  air  of  this  coun- 
try, had  already  a  vifible  and  happy  effecT: 
on  her  frame — The  pale  rofe  returned  to 
her  cheeks ;    and  her  eyes,  though  they 

were 
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were  often  filled  with  tears,  regained  their 
mild  luftre — Thofe  lovely  arms  which  had 
loft  their  beautiful  embonpoint,  when  I  law 
her   at   Bridgefoot,    were  now  "  blanc  & 
potele,"  as   when  they  firft  attracted  my  ad- 
miration— But  plain  profe  cannot  do  juftice 
to  her  perfonal  beauty ;  and,  I  am  afraid, 
if  I  run  into  poetry,  you  will  find  (if  you 
have  not  found  it  already)  new  caufe  to 
doubt  of,  and  to  ridicule  my  profeffions  of 
platonifm. 

Yet,  very  certain   it  is,  that  if  I  could 
have  feen  her  perfectly  freed  from  all  her 
apprehenfions  of  future  difficulties — if   I 
might  have  been  allowed  to  conyerfe  with 
her  a  few  hours  every  day — have  been  ad- 
mitted to  a  place  in  her  heart,  as  her  friend 
and  her  brother,  I  ftiould  have  been  well 
content,  nor  ever  have  wifhed  (at  the  ex- 
pence  of  difturbing  her  tranquillity)   for 
any  other  happinefs  the  world  could  afford 
— So,  entirely,  do  I  fubfcribe  to  the  opi- 
nion of  a  French  moralift,  who  fays, 

"  Etre 
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"  Etre  avec  des  gens  qu'on  aime,  cela 
fuffit  ;  rever,  leur  parler,  ne  leur  parler 
point ;  penfer  a  eux,  penfer  a  des  chofes 
plus  indifferent,  mais  aupres  d'eux  ;  tout 
eft  egal.*" 

An    event,    however,  happened,  that  I 
had  long  expected,  and  which  relieved  my 
mind  from  a  weight  of  anxiety  and  pain  — 
It  was  nothing  that  related    to  Geraldine  ; 
but  it  made  my  prefence  at  Paris  neceffary 
for  fome  hours — I  went  thither,  therefore, 
on  the  noon  of  Wednefday  ;   and  on  my  re- 
turn,   on    the   following   morning,    about 
twelve  o'clock,   I  repaired,  {till  as  a  capu- 
chin, (though   I   now  intended,  in  a   few 
days,  to  throw  off  my  difguife)  to  the  fpot 
where,  at  that  hour  of  the  day,  I  ufually 
favv    Geraldine    with    her  children — Alas! 
there  was  now  no  Geraldine! — But  after 
waiting  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  near  the 
fpot,    I   faw  the  children  approach  with 

*  La  Bruyere, 
"  their 
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their  maid,  and  perceived  that  the  poor 
girl  was  in  an  agony  of  tears,  fobbing 
audibly  as  fhe  vainly  attempted  to  pacify 
and  appeafe  the  dear  boy,  who  was  eagerly 
infilling  on  being  fuffered  to  go  to  his 
mamma. 

The  idea  that  illnefs  or  accident  had  be- 
fallen Geraldine,  difiipated,  in  a  moment, 
all  my  refoiutions  of  precaution  and  con- 
cealment ;  without  even  attempting  to  dif- 
guife  my  voice,  or  conceal  my  features, 
I  fpoke  haftily  to  Peggy — "  Good  God," 
faid  I,  "  what  is  the  matter,  and  where  is 
yourmiftrefs?" 

The  fudden  fight  of  me,  in  fuch  a  place, 
and  in  fuch  a  drefs,  added  to  the  terror, 
and  confufion  of  the  poor  girl,  whom  I  was 
obliged  to  fupport  to  a  feat,  where  Ihe  fell 
into  a  fort  of  fit ;  and  I  never  felt,  I  think, 
more  awkwardly  and  uneafily  fituated  than  I 
did,  for  lome  moments,  while  I  endeavor- 
ed to  reafon  her  into  fome  degree  of  recol- 
lection, and  to  foothe  the  eldeft  boy,  who 
continued  to  entreat  her  to  take  him  to  his 

mother  ; 
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mother ;  and  who,  at  firft,  fhrunk  from 
my  melancholy  and  uncouth  appearance — 
At  length  I  learned,  to  my  inexpreffibk 
terror,  that  at  two  o'clock,  the  day  be- 
fore, an  exprefs  had  been  lent  to  Geral- 
dine  by  Mr.  Bergaffe,  with  a  letter,  which 
he  had  received  from  the  Hotel  de  Ro- 
magnecourt ;  it  was  from  Verney,  and  re- 
lated, that  having,  with  a  party  of  his 
friends,  joined  the  ariftocratic  fide  in  the 
difputes  exifting  at  Avignon,  he  had  been 
wounded  in  a  fldrmim,  where  many  of  his 
friends  were  killed — that  he  lay  at  a  mifer- 
able  auberge,  at  the  village  of  Salon,  near 
two  leagues  beyond  Avignon,  whither  he 
had,  with  difficulty,  efcaped — that  de  Ro- 
magnecourt  and  Boifbelle  had  fled  farther, 
and  were  gone  he  knew  not  whither — and 
that  thus  deferted,  in  a  place  where  there 
was  no  medical  affiftance,  he  entreated  her 
to  fend  him  money,  and  fome  friend,  who 
might  receive  his  laft  directions  in  regard 
to  his  family— -He  added — «  I  mould  afk 
yoii  to  come  yourfelf,  if  I  did  not  feel 
1  confcious 
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confcious  that  I  have  not  defer ved  your 
kind  attention  ;  othervvife,  it  would  be  the 
only  confolation  I  could  receive  in  dying  ; 
or,  if  I  live,  you  would  be  entitled  to  my 
everhfting  gratitude." 

It  was  this  fentence  which  determined 
Geraldine  to  fet  out  immediately — liftening 
to  nothing  but  what  fhe  believed  to  be  the 
voice  of  duty,  me  gave  herfelf  no  time  to 
reflect  on  danger  which  affected  only  her- 
felf ;  and,  without  any  other  preparation 
than  putting  up  a  final  1  quantity  of  linen, 
giving  orders  about  her  children,  and  pro- 
viding for  their  fubfiftence  during  her 
abfence,  fhe  fet  out  for  Paris ;  and,  I 
believe,  I  related  to  you,  in  my  firft  hur- 
ried letter,  her  departure  from  thence,  in 
defpite  of  the  remonftrances  and  entreaties 
of  Bergaffe,  who,  feeing  her  fo  determin- 
ed, could  do  no  more  than  facilitate  and 
render  eafy  the  journey  fhe  was  refolved 
to  undertake. 

Geraldine,  unattended,  even  by  a  fer- 
vant,  had  been  gone  near  twenty  hours, 

Vol.  III.  N  when 
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when  I  began  my  journey — Every  body 
at  Paris  told  me,  that  the  Southern  Pro- 
vinces were  infefted  by  affociations  of 
aristocrats  ;  who,  encouraged  by  the  hopes 
of  being  fpeedily  reftored  to  their  former 
fituation,  by  the  armies  which  were  afiem- 
bling  under  the  exiled  princes,  had,  en 
attendant  mieux,  armed  thofe  who  were  con- 
tent ftill  to  remain  in  vafnlajre,  and  had 
fortified  their  caflles,  from  whence  they 
fent  out  parties  to  attack  and  dellroy  all 
whofe  religious  or  political  creed  differed 
from  their  own  ;  and  that  it  was  fuppoied 
to  be  under  the  aufpices  of  the fe  great 
men,  that  many  parties  of  banc  itti  ravaged 
the  provinces,  carrying  with  them  terror 
and  devafh:  ion  ;  miferies  which  were  often 
imputed  to  thofe  who  had  armed  only  in 
defence  of  their  families  and  their  freedom* 
Oh!  Bethel! — judge  what  cruel  apprehen- 
fions  thefe  accounts  raifed  for  the  fafety  of 
Geraldine — They  were,  indeed,  fuch  as 
drove  me  aim  oft  to  diffraction  ;  but  I, 
though  I  almo'l  defpaired  of  overtaking  and 

faving 
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e 
faving  her  from  the  horrors  into  which  fti 

had  rufhed  from  a  miftaken  principle  of 
duty ;  the  deiire  of  being  ferviceable  to 
her  was  the  only  fentiment  I  could  attend 
to;  and  I  therefore  added  to  my  own 
Englifh  fcrvants,  a  Swifs,  who  was  re- 
commended to  me  for  his  honefty  and  re- 
folution,  and  a  Frenchman,  who  had  for- 
merly ferved  me  as  valet  de  place,  and  of 
whom  I  had  a  very  good  opinion — Thefe 
four  men  were  completely  armed,  as  I  was 
myfelf,  with  two  brace  of  piftols  each,  and 
a  couteau  de  chajfe  ;  and  as  I  furveyed  my 
little  troop,  I  thought,  that  if  we  could 
once  overtake  Geraldine,  we  mould  be 
able,  at  leaft,  to  convey  her  in  fafety  to  the 
place  of  her  deftination. 

Juft  as  I  was  on  the  point  of  departure 
by  the  ftraight  road  to  Lyons,  Evrgaile 
recollected,  that  Verney  had  direcled  his 
wife,  in  cafe  either  me  or  any  friend  came 
to  him,  that  they  mi^ht  travel  through 
Clermont,  inftead  of  the  ufual  route,  be- 
caufe,  if  he  was  able  to  be  removed,  he 
N  2,  hoped 
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hoped  he  might  reach  the  chateau  d'Hautc- 
ville,  in  Auvergne,  where  a  great  number 
of  his  friends  had  agreed,   by  the  confent 
of  the  Count,  to  a  rendezvous — In  this  cafe, 
a  letter  was   to  be  left  at  the  poft-houfe 
at  Clermont,  to  inform  her  of  his  being  at 
Hauteville,  though  this  information  fcrved 
only  to  ftrengthen  my  prepoffemon  that  this 
was  altogether  an  infamous  and  treacher- 
ous   contrivance    to    put    Geraldlne    into 
the  power   of  the  Due  de  Romagnecourt, 
I  determined,    at  all    events,    to   purfue 
this  road.— At   the  chateau  d'Hauteville,  I 
thought    I  Ihould,    at  leaft,     have   fome 
little  intereit  on  the  ftrength  of  my  friend- 
ship   with    Montfleuri;     and,     upon   the 
whole,  I  confidered  this  rather  as  a  circum- 
stance in   my    favor  than    otherwife ;  for 
though  it  did  not  make  me  lefs  apprehen. 
five  of  the  danger  Geraldine  might  incur, 
it  feemed  to  lend  probability  to  my  hopes 
of  being  a  protection  to  her. 

I  find  fhe  has   herfelf,  fince  the  prefent 
fufpence,  dreadful  as  it  is,  has  given  her 
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leave  to  look  back  on  the  paft  ;  related  to 
her  lifter  the  circumftances  of  her  journey ; 
and  as  Fanny  wi.ll  fend  you  that  letter; 
and  I  had  rather  you  would  learn  what 
pafled  from  any  hand  than  from  mine ;  I 
will  only  add  to  this  great  packet,  an  af- 
furance,  that  if  it  leaves  you,  my  friend, 
in  doubt,  as  to  my  fate,  and  that  of  Geral- 
dine ;  that  uncertainty  muft,  in  a  very  few 
days,  a  very  few  hours,  be  terminated ; 
and  that  exquifite  happinefs,  or  irretrieva- 
ble mifery,  muft  be  the  decided  lot  of 

Your's,  ever  faithfully, 

LIONEL    DESMOND. 
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LETTER    XXIII. 

TO    MISS    W  A  V  E  R  L  Y. 

Oft.  29,  1791. 

WHAT  fcenes,  my  dear  fitter,  have 
pafied  fince  I  wrote  to  you  laft  ! — In  what 
a  fcene  do  I  now  write ! — When  I  look 
back  upon  the  pail,  or  confider  the  pre- 
fent,  I  fometimes  wonder  to  find  myfelf 
living,  oftener  doubt  my  existence! — and 
afk,  whether  the  lufferings  I  have  lately 
experienced,  are  not  the  hideous  paintings 
of  difeafe  on  the  difordered  brain  of  a 
wretch  in  :.  fever? — I  am  now,  however, 
for  the  firft  time  fince  I  left  Meudon,  col- 
lected enough  to  attempt  giving  you  an 
account  of  all  that  has  befallen  me. 

Perhaps  I  was  rafh  in  plunging  into 
danger,  which,  before  my  departure  from 
Paris,  Mo'.ifieur  BergafTe  forcibly  repre- 
fented  to  me     1  hardly  dare  inveftigate  the 

real 
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real  motive  of  this — for  were  I  to  examine 
too  narrowly  my  own  heart,  I  might,  per- 
haps, find  that  right  actions  do  fometimes 
arife  from  wrong  feelings. — Had  I  loved 
Mr.  Verney,  as  the  pofTefTor  of  my  firffc 
affections — as  the  father  of  my  children — ■ 
in  fhort,  as  almoft  any  other  man  might 
have  been  beloved,  I  mould  not,  perhaps, 
have  felt  fo  very  ftrongly  the  impulfe  of 
duty  only,  and  mould  not  have  been  urged, 
by  its  rigid  laws,  to  incur  dangers,  againft 
which,  the  fervice  of  pure  affection, 
though  the  ftrongeft  of  all  motives,  could 
hardly  fortify  the  heart. 

Being  now,  however,  but  too  fenfible, 
that  whatever  mare  of  tendernefs  my  young 
heart  once  gave  him,  he  had  long  fince 
thrown  away  ;  and  that  duty  alone  bound 
me  to  him,  I  determined  to  fulfil  what 
feemed  to  be  my  deftiny — to  be  a  com- 
plete martyr  to  that  duty,  and  to  follow 
whitherfoever  it  led. 

A  wretch,  who  is  compelled  to  tremble 

on   the   brink   of   a  precipice,    has   often 
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been  known  to  throw  himfelf  headlong 
from  it,  and  rufh  to  death  rather  than 
endure  the  dread  of  it — This  fort  of  fenfa- 
tion  was,  I  think,  what  I  felt ;  and  as  to 
my  powers  of  endurance,  I  was  like  a  vic- 
tim, whofe  limbs  being  broken  on  the 
wheel,  is,  awhile,  releafed  from  It,  that 
he  may  acquire  ftrength  to  bear  accumu- 
lated tortures — The  fhort  refpite  I  had  felt 
at  Meudon,  after  all  my  apprehenfions  oa 
fetting  out  for  Paris,  had  juft  this  eftecT: — 
my  fpirits  had  acquired  energy  enough  to 
enable  me  to  fufFer,  without  finking  en- 
tirely under  them,  the  horrors  that  over- 
took me. 

Hardly  knowing  wbat  I  did,  and  im- 
prefled  only  with  the  predominant  idea, 
that  I  ought,  at  all  hazards,  to  attend  my 
hufband,  that  I  might  contribute  to  his  re- 
covery, or  receive  his  dying  injunctions,  I 
left  Paris,  by  the  road  he  had  directed, 
without  even  a  fervant,  and  taking  with 
me  only  a  fmall  packet  of  linen,  and  mo- 
ney enough  for  my  journey — I  travelled  in 

a  (late 
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a  Hate  of  mind, ,  I  cannot  defcribe,  during 
the  firfl:  day,  and  would  have  continued  to 
purfue  my  route  during  the  following 
night,  if  my  defolate  and  helplefs  appear- 
ance had  not  encouraged  the  refiftance  of 
the  people  at  thepofl-houfes  and  the  poftil- 
lions — I  had  no  means  of  enforcing  my 
wiflies;  and  was  under  the  neceffity  of 
fubmitting  to  remain  in  a  miferable  pofl- 
houfe,  at  a  village  called  La  Briare,  where 
I.  arrived  at  night-fall — There  were,  how- 
ever, women  in  the  houfe  of  decent  appear- 
ance; they  feemed  defirous  of  contribut- 
ing, as  well  as  they  could,  to  my  repofe 
— I  obtained,  from  exceffive  fatigue,  a 
few  hours  fleep  and  by  day-break,  the: 
next  morning,  I  proceeded  on  my  way, 
fuftained  by  a  fort  of  defperate  refolutioa 
which  I  had  never  before  felt. 

The  fecond  and  third  day  patted  nearly 
as  the  firft — I  travelled  as  far  as  I  could 
find  people  willing  to  convey  me,  and 
then,  in  any  houfe  that  would  give  me  a 
ftielter,  lay  down  in  my  cloaths* 

N5  Oa 
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On  the  fourth,  they  told  me  I  was  in 
Auvergne  ;  and,  towards  evening,  I  flop- 
ped  at  a  folitary  poft-houfe,  fituated  on 
the  edge  of  an  extenfive  foreft,  and  in  a 
country,  where,  hardly  any  traces  of  civi- 
lization appeared— The  people  who  came 
out,  upon  my  afking  for  horfes,  had  a 
wild  and  favage  appearance — A  tall, 
fwarthy,  meagre  figure,  prefented  himfelf 
at  the  door  of  my  carriage,  and  told  me 
he  was  the  poft -matter — I  begged  of  him 
to  let  me  have  horfes  to  go  on  towards 
Clermont — he  told  me  he  had  none — that 
a  company  of  banditti,  whom,  in  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  the  police,  juftice  had  not 
been  able  to  difperfe,  had  been,  for  many 
days,  ravaging  the  country,  and  had 
taken  from  him  all  his  horfes — Then  it 
was  that,  for  the  firft  time  during  this  me- 
lancholy journey,  I  was  fenfible  of  fear — I 
looked  round  me,  and  faw  only  faces  which 
feemed  to  me  to  belong  to  the  banditti  the 
man  defcribed ;  and  his  own  had,  beyond 
any  I   ever   faw,  the  terrific   look  which 
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Salvator  gives  to  his  affaffins— The  coun- 
try around  was  more  dreary  than  the 
wildeft  heath  in  England — It  was  a  wide 
uncultivated  plain,  furrounded  with  woods, 
which  feemed  to  be  endlefs — I  knew  not, 
whether  to  prefer  venturing  into  them, 
or  remain  at  the  gloomy  and  miferable 
habitation  before  me. — Any  debate  how- 
ever, on  this  point,  was  foon  put  an  end 
to,  by  the  declaration  of  the  poftillion 
who  had  brought  me  hither,  that  he  could 
go  no  farther. 

I  now  certainly  felt,  in  all  its  force, 
the  horrors  of  my  fituation,  and  fancy 
even  augmented  them — There  was,  I 
thought,  a  fort  of  favage  pleafure  on  the 
countenance  of  the  man  who  called  him- 
felf  the  poft-mafter,  as  he  opened  the  door 
of  the  chaife — I  entered  trembling,  and 
hardly  able  to  fupport  myfelf,  into  a  kind 
of  kitchen,  which  feemed  to  ferve  for  every 
purpofe,  to  the  groupe  of  hideous  figures 
that  were  affembled  in  it — If  I  had  be- 
fore Ihuddered,  at  the  looks  of  the  men, 
N  6  who 
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who  furrounded  my  chaife,  thofe  of  three 
women,  who  now  crowdtd  about  me, 
gave  me  infinitely  more  alarm  ;  I  know 
not  how,  under  the  immediate  impreffion, 
I  felr,  I  was  able  to  make  fuch  obferva- 
tions ;  but  the  elder  of  them  {truck  me, 
as  being  an  exact  reprefentation  of  Hor- 
ace's Canidia  —  The  two  others  were 
younger,  and  more  robuft,  equally  hide- 
ous however,  and  more  mafculine — They 
fpoke  to  each  other,  as  they  examined  my 
drefs,  in  a  language  of  which  I  underftood 
only  a  few  words,  repeating  often  the 
wcrd,  Jnglaife!  with  an  air  of  derifion. — 
A  fire  of  vine  ftalks  and  turf  was  made  in 
the  chimney  of  the  room,  which  was 
floored  only  with  earth,  or  rather  with, 
mud — and  never  will  the  circle,  that  ga- 
thered round  it,  be  erafed  from  my  re- 
collection— The  blaze  of  the  fire,  threw 
catching  lights  upon  their  harfh  features  ; 
and,  as  all  their  eyes  were  fixed  on  me, 
I  fancied  myfelf  furrounded  by  daemons — 
My  imagination  flew  back  to  my  children  ; 

it 
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it  reprefented  my  lovely  cherubs  calmly 
fleeping,  unconfcious  of  the  fituation  of 
their  unhappy  mother;  who  was  now, 
I  thought,  torn  from  them  for  ever 
— Their  poor  father  too,  occurred  to 
me — dying,  perhaps,  in  a  place  equally 
wretched ;  among  people  equally  favage. 
— That  I  had  put  myfelf  into  the  prefent 
danger  from  a  motive  of  duty  to  him,  wa3 
the  only  confideration  that  fupported  me 
— What  would  have  been  my  reflections 
if  the  purfuit  of  any  guilty  attachment  had 
led  me  hither  ? 

Though  I  did  not  entirely  underftand 
the  patois  in  which  thefe  rude  people  con- 
verfed,  I  yet  heard  enough  to  make  me 
comprehend  they  were  waiting  for  fome- 
body ;  they*  looked  frequently  at  me,  and  re- 
peated, " cette  Angloife"  and  " nos Meffieurs" 
—The  women  fometimes  laughed  immo- 
derately, and  fometimes  one  of  them  went 
to  the  door,  as  if  to  look  for  the  arrival 
of  the  people  they  expected — this  fcene 
lafted  above  an  hour. — One  of  the  women 

began 
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began  to  prepare  fupper — a  coarfe  cloth, 
difguftingly  dirty,  was  fpread  on  a  board 
that  reached  the  whole  length  of  the 
kitchen — The  pot  au  feu  was  brought  for- 
ward to  receive  a  fupply  of  leeks ;  a 
large  difh  of  onions  and  garlic  was  heated, 
with' fomething  they  called  beef;  and  all 
this  was,  I  learned  from  their  converfa- 
tion,  for  les  MeJJieurs,  whofe  arrival  they 
awaited. 

I  felt  myfelf  finking  faft  under  the 
horrible  apprehenfion,  that  thefe  expected 
guefts  were  the  banditti  of  whom  I  had 
been  told,  and  that  this  was  an  houfe  of 
rendezvous. — The  dreadful  ffories  of  mur- 
ders and  affaflinations  that  I  had  heard,  or 
read  of,  now  crowded  on  my  imagination 
— I  found  it  would  foon  be  impoffible  to 
fupport  myfelf,  and  a  Hate  of  infenfibility, 
at  fuch  a  period,  might  fubjecT:  me  to 
the  moft  hideous  infults. — I  begged  one  of 
the  women  to  give  me  a  little  wine — flie 
brought  fome,  which  I  drank;  and,  on 
her  requeft  for  money,  I  took  out  a  parcel 
4  of 
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of  ajjignats  I  had  in  my  pocket — She  im- 
mediately feized  them,  and  carried  them 
to  one  of  the  men,  who  looked  at  them 
by  the  fire-light,  then  turned  towards  me 
his  hideous  countenance,  and  grinning 
horribly,  nodded  to  me,  and  thrufl  them 
all  into  his  pocket. 

This  feemed  as  if  it  would  have  been 
the  fignal  to  plunder  me,  if  fome  other 
project  had  not  been  in  agitation — I  have 
fince  been  amazed  how  I  retained  my 
fenfes  and  recollection  under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  of  horror !  which  had  now,  in- 
deed, continued  till  my  aggravated  ap- 
prehenfions  were  arifen  to  a  height  it  was 
impoffible  long  to  endure. 

But  now  the  feet  of  feveral  horfes  were 
heard  upon  the  pave — An  exclamation  from 
the  people  within  the  houfe — "  Eh  !  volla 
done  nos,  Mejfieurs  f"  left  me  no  doubt  that 
thefe  were  the  troop  of  ruffians  who  fcoured 
the  country  for  prey — They  feemed,  how- 
ever, to  be  in  contention,  for  voices  were 
heard  very  loud,   and  three  piftols  went 

off 
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off  very  quickly.— My  ears  were  then 
invaded  by  dreadful  groans,  as  of  a  per- 
fon  killed  ;  groans  fo  loud,  that  they  were 
diftinguifhable  amidft  the  clamour  of  fe- 
veral  harfh  voices,  which  was  now  in- 
ereafed  by  the  hallooing  of  the  men,  and 
the  fhrieks  of  two  of  the  women  who  had 
gone  out  from  the  hovel ;  where  I  fat  in 
a  ftate  I  have  not  language  to  defcribe; 
the  beldam  alone  remaining  with  me,  who 
fixed  her  terrible  eyes  upon  me,  and  ap- 
proached me  in  an  attitude  as  if  fhe  were 
about  to  ftrike  me,  with  a  long  knife,  which 
fhe  had  been  ufing  over  the  fire. — I  arofe 
to  avoid  her,,  when  a  figure,  covered  with 
blood,  rufhed  into  the  room,  ftaggered 
towards  the  chimney,  and  fell  at  my  feet ; 
at  the  fame  inftant,  a  very  loud  voice 
cried  in  -  Englifh— "  Sir  I  Sir!  Mr.  DefV 
mond  !  for  God  fake  !  Mr.  Defmond  .!" — 
My  fenfes  then  forfook  me.. 

When  I  recovered  them  it  was  yet  dark; 
by  the  fingle  candle,  on  a  table  near,  I 
found  myfelf  on  a  fort  of  bed  in  a  wretched 
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room;  around  which,  as  I  can:  my  eyes, 
all  the  terrors  I  had  paffed  through  rufhed 
upon  my  recollection. — There  was  a  rug 
hung  up  on  one  fide  the  bed,  which  con- 
cealed fome  perfon  behind  it ;  an  impulfe  of 
fear  made  me  put  it  haftily  afide — and  I  faw, 
not  the  hag  who  had  apparently  attempted 
my  life;  not  one  of  the  ruffians  from  whom 
I  had  dreaded  greater  horrors,  but  Definond 
himfelf.— "  Thank  God  I"  cried  he,  "  fhe 
lives  !" — Oh  !  Fanny,  the  found  of  that 
voice,  thofe  words,  the  fuddennefs  of  be- 
holding fuch  a  friend  protecting  me — Is  it 
poflible  ? — Ah  !  no,  it  is  not ;  to  convey, 
by  language,  any  idea  of  my  fenfation  at 
that  moment— I  have,  indeed,  no  very 
clear  recolle&ion  of  them  myfelf,  for  in 
a  fhort  time  my  faintnefs  returned — I  only 
•remember  that  I  gave  both  my  hands  into 
thofe  of  Defmond,  who  hung  over  me; 
and,  telling  him  I  was  dying,  recom- 
mended my  children  to  him — bade  him 
carry  them  to  England,  to  put  them  under 
your  care — bleffed  him  for  his  friendfhip — 

and 
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and  then  clofed  my  eyes,  in  the  perfuafion 
that  I  fhould  open  them  no  more. 

Again,  however,  the  tender  attention  of 
this  ineftimable  friend  reftored  me  to  life ; 
when  I  became  fenfible  the  fecond  time, 
he  was  on  the  other  fide  of  the  bed,  bath- 
ing my  temples  with  brandy,  and  chaffing 
my  hands ;  behind  him  flood  an  Englifh- 
man,  whom  I  knew  to  be  his  fervant,  and 
whofe  appearance,  the  moment  I  recovered 
myfelf  enough  to  remark  it,  {truck  me 
with  new  fear — His  cheek  was  cut  acrofs, 
and  his  cloaths  flained  with  blood ;  he 
held  under  one  arm  a  cafe  of  piftols,  and 
a  hanger  was  flung  to  the  wrift  of  the  other. 
On  a  table,  clofe  to  the  head  of  the  bed, 
lay  another  cafe  of  piftols,  and  Defmond 
had  put  a  broad  fword  on  the  bed. — I 
turned  my  enquiring  looks  on  him — he 
did  not  feem  to  be  wounded,  but  his  whole 
appearance  indicated  that  fomething  very 
extraordinary  had  happened — he  was  pale, 
his  eyes  were  fwoln  as  with  extreme  fa- 
tigue i  and,  I  obferved,  that  he  cafi  them 
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eagerly  towards  the  door  of  the  room,  and 
listened  anxioufly  to  every  noife. 

When  he  faw  me  again  fenfible,  he  be- 
fought  me  to  fwallow  fome  wine  which  he 
offered  me — I  obeyed  in  filence  ;  for  I  was 
not,  at  that  moment,  able  to  fpeak. — I 
found,  however,  my  ftrength  and  recol- 
lection returning;  and,  at  length  I  alked 
him  the  meaning  of  all  I  faw. 

"  Will  you,  deareft  Mrs.  Verney  ?"  faid 
he,  "  will  you  only  oblige  me  fo  far  as  not 
to  afk  till  you  are  in  a  place  of  fafety  ?" — ■ 
"  Am  I  not  fafe,"  cried  I,  "  any  where 
with  you  ?" — "  You  fhoukl  be,"  anfvvcred 
he,  "  if  my  arm,  or  th»fe  of  my  fervants 
could  ferve  you — if  we  were  fure  of  being 
able  to  protect  you  againft  numbers,  our 
lives  would  be  held  well  facrificed  in  the 
attempt :  but  the  men  with  whom  we 
engaged  laft  night  at  the  door  of  this  cot- 
tage, little  knowing  the  dear  invaluable 
life  it  contained,  are  free-booters  ;  men, 
who  having  been  armed  by  the  refitting 
ariftocracy     againft    the   liberties     of    the 
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country,  have  thrown  off  their  allegiance 
to  their  employers,  and  now  prey  upon 
its  property. — In  reaching  this  poft-houfe 
we  met  a  party  of  eight  of  them,  who  im- 
mediately attacked  us ;  we  difarmed  and 
wounded  two — I  hope  not  to  death — The 
pther  fix,  after  a  faint  attempt  to  revenge 
their  comrades,  in  which  I  am  afraid  a 
third  was  defperately  wounded,  fled  to 
the  woods ;  and  we  eafily  repelled  the  en- 
deavours of  the  people  here,  who  are  their 
aflociatts,  to  aflift  them — The  fudden  light 
of  you,  to  all  appearance  dead,  put  every 
thing  out  of  my  head  but  the  n^ceffity 
of  fecuring  thefe  people  ;  which,  with  my 
fmall  party,  I  could  not  fo  effectually  do, 
but  that  one  of  the  men  is  efcaped,  who, 
together  with  the  wretches  who  attacked 
us,  will  mod  certainly  return  hither;  and 
though  in  fuch  a  caufe  it  is,  I  think,  no 
boaft  to  fay,  I  feel  myfelf  an  hoft ;  yet  I 
own  I  dread  worfe,  ten  thoufand  times 
worfe   than   death,    the   confequences   to 

you* 
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you,  if  fuperior  numbers  fbould  render  my 
endeavours  to  guard  you  fruitlefs." 

Oh  !  Fanny  !  what  images  of  diftract- 
ing  terror  did  this  fet  before  me? — The 
mod  dreadful  of  them  was,  that  of  Def- 
mond  facriflcing  his  life  to  fave  me. — I 
was  no  longer  fenfible  of  that  weaknefs 
which,  a  moment  before,  lay  heavy  on 
me  like  the  hand  of  death  ;  but  flatting  up 
I  exclaimed — "Oh!  Defmond  !  for  God's 
fake  let  us  go  !  I  am  able  to  go  in  any 
manner,  indeed  I  am — only  do  not  leave 
me,  and  my  ftrength  will  not  fail  me, 
whatever  it  may  be  neceffary  for  me  to  un- 
dertake." 

"  Do  you  then  think,"  faid  he,  "  you 
could  be  removed  in  the  chaife  ?" — I  hur- 
ried from  the  bed,  protefting  I  could. — 
He  then  told  me  he  had  three  fervants 
below — one  of  whom,  on  his  calling  aloud, 
came  up — He  bade  him  inftantly  harnefs 
to  the  chaife  whatever  horfes  he  could 
find — He  did  fo  ;  and,  in  a  few  moments 
I  was,  I  know  not  how,  feated  in  it  with 

Dafmond ; 
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Defmond  ;  who,  I  believe  had,  with  the 
aid  of  one  of  his  fervants,  lifted  me  down 
the  ladder  which  led  to  the  lower  room  ; 
for  I  recoiled:,  that  on  attempting  to  de- 
fcend,  my  Strength  and  fpirits  again  wholly 
failed  me. 

One  of  Defmond's  fervants,  a  Swifs, 
was  mounted  as  poStillion  ;  two  English 
and  a  French  fervant  rode  by  its  fide  ;  and 
Defmond  himfelf  was  in  the  chaife,  only 
preventing  my  falling  to  the  bottom  by 
fupporting  me  in  his  arms. — With  my  re- 
turning fenfes,  however,  the  confcioufnefs 
returned  of  the  exertion  I  ought  to  make, 
that  fo  much  friendship  might  not  be 
rendered  abortive ;  and  that  I  might  not, 
by  being  needlefsly  burthenfome  to  him, 
endanger  his  life — I  Struggled  then  againft 
the  fick  languor  which  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  dreadful  Scene  I  had  paffed 
—and  again  enquired,  '-'  to  what  fortunate 
circumstance  lowed  the  protection  he  had 
afforded  me." 

"  Stay," 
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"  Stay,"  anfwered  he,  "  my  dear 
friend,  ftay  till  you  fee  whether  that  pro- 
tection has  been  effe&ual ! — Let  it  not 
now  dwell  upon  your  fpirits,  when  they 
may  be  required  for  greater  exertions." — 
"  You  apprehend  danger  then  ?"  enquired 
I. — "  Lefs  and  lefs,"  replied  he,  "  every 
Hep  we  advance ;  but  flill,  perhaps,  there 
is  fame — My  fervants,  however,  are  well 
armed  and  reiblutf,  and  if  the  word  fliould 
happen" — 

I  dared  not  a  Ik  what — what  if  the 'word 
fliould  happen  ?-~I  caft  my  eyes  around — 
the  dawn  juit  afforded  liMit  enough  to 
fhew,  that  we  were  travelling  acrofs  an 
extenfive  plain,  towards  the  woo,!s  that 
on  all  fides  furrounded  it — Into  thefe  woods 
we  entered — Defmond  looking  anxioufly 
from  the  window?,  and  directing  the  driver 
which  road  to  take — "  Whither  do  we 
go  ?"  fa  id  I,  "  and  is  there  not  danger  of 
meeting  thefe  dreadful  men  again  ?" — 

"  There  certainly  is,"  anfwered  he — 
"  but  the  danger  would  have  been  greater 

to 
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to  have  remained  where  we  were — It  is 
now  poffible  we  may  efcape  them,  and 
reach  the  little  village  of  Aiqueperce, 
which  I  know  is  within  a  league  of  thefe 
woods,  and  not  above  fix  from  the  cha- 
teau d'Hauteville. 

"  It  is  thither,"  faid  I,  "  that  Mr. 
Verney  thought  it  poffible  he  might  be 
well  enough  to  remove—" 

"  And  yet,"  interrupted  Defmond,  "  it 
is  a  very  long  journey  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Avignon,  where  his  letter  is 
dated,  to  the  houfe  of  Monfieur  D'Haute- 
ville." 

I  cannot,  my  Fanny,  relate  all  the  con- 
verfation  which  was  held  by  fits  and  ftarts 
— Defmond  rather  declining  it,  and  try- 
ing rather  to  foothe  my  enquiries,  than  to 
fatisfy  them — While  the  more  I  reflected 
on  his  arrival  at  fuch  a  place,  and  at  fuch 
a  time,  the  more  wonderful  appeared  the 
intervention  of  Providence  in  my  favour. 

I   faw  that  Defmond   had  fome  ftranee 

fufpicions  on  his  mind,  which  were  raifed 
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by  the  directions  I  had  received  from  Mr. 
Verney,  to  take  fuch,  and  fo  dangerous 
a  circuit  to  reach  Avignon,  when  the 
moll  obvious  way  was  by  Lyons — and  I 
felt,  too  cruelly  felt,  that  Mr.  Verney's 
former  conduct  too  well  juftified  thofe 
fufpicions. — Prefent  terror,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  deprived  me  of  reflection,  or  it  muft 
have  ftruck  me  as  itrange,  that  if  De{- 
mond  apprehended  any  danger  at  Haute- 
ville,  he  fhould  rather  bend  his  courfe 
thither  than  towards  Clermont,  which  he 
told  me  was  a  large  town,  not  much  farther 
diftant. 

We  travelled  on  through  the  woods  for 
fome  miles ;  it  was  one  of  thofe  cold, 
damp,  gloomy  mornings,  which  imprefles 
a  dreary  idea  that  the  fun  has  forfaken 
the  world. — The  wind  fighed  hollow 
among  the  half  {tripped  trees ;  and  the 
leaves  flowly  fell  from  the  boughs,  heavy 
with  rain — The  road,  rough,  and  hardly 
paflable,  feemed  leading  us  to  the  dark 
abode  of  defolation  and  defpair;  yet,  when  I 

Vo  l.  III.  O  faw,. 
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faw,  as   I   reclined    my  head  againfl  the 
fide  of  the  chaife,  that  Defmond  was  with 
me — as  I  found  his  arm  fometimes  fup- 
porting  me — and  heard  his  voice  fpeaking 
of  hope   and   comfort,    I  found  that   all 
local  evils  were  unheeded ;  and  that  no- 
thing  had   power  to   produce  again  the 
fiupor  from  which  I  had  fo  lately  reco- 
vered, but  the  dread  of  feeing  his  life  in 
danger. — My    fifter  !   if  fuch  a  fentiment 
•ihould  be  deemed  culpable  in  a  married 
Woman,  let  the  circumftances,  under  which 
it  was  felt,  be  at  leaft  confidered  before 
She  is  condemned. 

At  laft  we  emerged  from  the  fearful 
folitude,  and  approached  a  lone  village, 
which  Defmond  believed  to  be  Aique- 
perce;  it  was  not  that,  however,  but 
another,  a  league  from  it — But,  as  the 
peopled  feemed  inoffeniive  and  hofpitable, 
he  determined  to  flop  there  for  fuch  refresh- 
ment as  it  afforded — He  would  hav£  per- 
fuaded  me  to  have  gone  to  bed  for  fbme 
hours,  alluring  me  that  he  would  become 
,  a  fen- 
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a  fentinel  without  the  door  of  my  room, 
to  guard  againft  every  alarm — but,  befides 
that,  I  fhould  have  found  it  impoflible  to 
obtain  any  repofe,  I  thought  it  better  not 
to  lofe  a  moment  in  purfuing  our  journey, 
and  getting  as  far  as  poffible  from  the  part 
of   the  country   which  was  defcribed  as 
being  infefted  with  banditti — We  were  yet 
above    feven    leagues    from   Hauteville; 
the  greater  part  of  our  route  lay,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  the  villagers,  through 
a  country  as  dreary  in  itfelf,  and  as  dan- 
gerous from  the  parties  of  unlicenfed  free- 
booters that    frequented  it,    as   that   we 
had  already  paffed. — After  a  flight  refrefh- 
ment,  therefore,  we  haftened  on ;  meeting, 
indeed,    with  no  impediments   but  thofe 
of    dreadful     roads.— The    horfes    were 
•quite  tired ;  and  though  we  again  flopped 
to  give  them  food  and  reft  for  above  two 
hours,    they   were   fo  exhaufted,    that   it 
was  with  fhe  utmoft  difficulty,  and  only  in 
a  foot  pace,  that   they   croffed   the  great 
and  wild  plain  which,  as  Defmond  told  me, 
O  2  lay 
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lay  before  the  avenue  to  the  caftle  of 
Hauteville  ;  but  it  was  now  dark,  and  I 
could  difcern  nothing— My  fpirits  were 
quite  worn  our,  and  my  heart  funk  in 
utter  defpondence;  never,  indeed,  could 
be  imagined  a  fituation  fo  ftrange  as  mine. 

I  was  going,  I  hardly  knew   with  what 

hope,  to  a  place  where  Defmond,  while  he 
conducted  me  thither,  feemed  to  apprehend 
that  dangers    and    diftreffes,    of    which, 
however,  he  evaded  explaining  the  nature, 
awaited  me;  but  he  agreed  with  me  in 
thinking,  that  as  1  had  there  a   probabi- 
lity of  being  informed  of  the  fituation  of 
Mr.   Verney,    I    a&ed    right    in     going 
—He   fighed    deeply   as  he  affented    to 
my  reafons,  and  generally  concluded  the 
Ihort  conventions,  which  were  frequently 
renewed   on    this  fubjed,    with   faying— 
"  At  leaft,  while  you  will  allow  me  the  ho- 
nour of  remaining  with  you,  I  will  defend 
you  with  my  life." 

At   length   a  diftant  and    faint  light, 
.glimmering  through  the  trees,  told  us  we 
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were  very  near  the  caftle ;  as  we  ap- 
proached it  the  light  difappeared — and  the 
night  was  fo  dark,  that  the  Swifs  who 
drove  us,  could  no  longer  difcern  whither 
he  was  going. — On  a  fudden,  one  of  the 
three  horfes  fell  into  what  appeared  to  be 
a  deep  fife ;  the  harnefs  of  ropes  fortu- 
nately gave  way,  or  the  chaife  muft  have 
been  dragged  after  him — the  other  horfes, 
however,  though  down,  were  difengaged 
from  this,  by  the  breaking  of  the  tackle  ; 
and  Defmond,  leaping  from  the  chaife, 
fnatched  me  out — and  having  feen  me  fafe 
on  the  ground,  advanced  with  the  other 
three  men  to  the  affiftance  of  the  poflil- 
lion. 

I  was  unable  to  ftand — I  daggered  to 
a  tree  againft  which  I  leaned,  fo  overcome 
with  fatigue  and  terror,  that  I  feared  my 
fenfes  would  again  forfake  me. — Defmond 
having  difengaged  the  remaining  horfes 
from  the  chaife,  and  fent  the  French  fervant 
forward  to  try  to  obtain  a  light,  that  the 
other  poor  animal  might  be  relieved,  came 
O3  to 
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to  me  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  find  me  by 
my  voice,  for  it  was  impoffible  to  fee  even 
the  neareft  objects. — "  Good  God !  how 
cold  you  are — how  you  tremble  1"  cried 
he,  as  he  took  my  hand — "  are  you  able, 
no  furely  you  are  not,  to  walk  forward  ? — 
and  yet,  perhaps,  if  you  are,  it  will  be 
unfafe  to  venture. — Since  I  was  here  lafl, 
fome  rude  kind  of  fortification  feems  to 
have  been  made — There  was  no  ditch 
around  the  caftle  before — and  I  know  no 
longer  how  to  guide  you  fafely" — I  was  un- 
able to  anfwer  him — He  was  terrified  at  my 
filence;  and  fuppofing  me  again  in  the 
fituation  in  which  he  had  fo  lately  feen 
me,  he  called  aloud  for  lights  and  for 
affiftance. — One  of  the  fervants  came  up 
to  him  ;  two  of  the  others  were  by  this 
time  gone  to  endeavour  to  obtain  admit- 
tance into  the  caftle,  and  the  fourth  re- 
mained with  the  horfes. 

The  anguifti  that  Defmond  feemed  to 
feel  for  me,  roufed  me  from  the  -ftate 
into  which  I  had  fallen — I  affured  him  I 

was 
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was  able  to  walk  on ;  and  he  fupported  me* 
as  ftep  by  ftep,,  his  fervant  Warham  going 
firft ;  we  endeavoured  to  find,  or  rather 
to  feel  our  way  towards  the  houfe. 

Every  way,  however,  in  front,  where' 
Defmond  faid  there  was  formerly  only  a 
rail,  a  deep  fojfe  intercepted  our  paflage.- 
— The  heavy  clouds  which  had  occafioned 
darknefs  fo  total,  were  now  driven  away 
by  the  fudden  rifing  of  the  wind  ;  and  we 
could  juft  difcern  the  chateau  before  us — 
and  attempt  to-  crofs  the  ditch  in  fome 
other  place  by  going  round  it. 

When.  I  reflected'  whither  T  was-  going,, 
and  to  what  purpofe  Defmond  was,  on  my 
account,  incurring  fo  much  fatigue  and 
fo  much  hazard,  I  cannot  defer ibe  the 
emotions  that  arofe  in  my  mind ;  nor  do  ■ 
I  know  how  I  found  ftrength  to  traverfe 
this  melancholy  place,  ftill  finding  it  in- 
acceffable. — Defmond  now  hallooed  in 
hopes  his  own  fervants  would  hear  and 
anfwer  him;  after  near  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  Qne  of  them  came  towards  us,  but 
O4.  ftill 
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ttill  on  the  other  fide  of  the  fojje;  he  faid 
that  he  had  fallen  into  it  in  endeavouring 
to  find  his  way  to  the  houfe,  and  that  it 
was  half  full  of  water,  but  that  he  had 
fcrambled  up  on  the  other  fide,  and  found 
one  of  the  entrances  to  the  cattle,  where 
he  had  knocked  and  called  in  vain  for 
ibme  time  ;  that  he  had  then  attempted  to 
force  the  door,  which  feemed,  by  fonie 
accident,  to  be  incompletely  fattened ; 
that  he  had  entered  a  great  hall  where  the 
embers  were  yet  a  light  on  the  hearth,  but 
that  he  could  make  no  one  hear,  and  was 
afraid  of  going  any  farther. 

Defmond  now  enquired  where  he  could 
pafs  the  fofe,  and  bade  his  fervant  walk 
round  it,  as  there  mutt  fomewhere  be  a 
bridge — Within  a  few  paces  a  flight  draw- 
bridge was  found,  which  the  man  eafily 
let  clown — We  patted  it ;  and  he  led  us  to 
the  door  by  which  he  had  himfelf  entered. 

Never  was  fo  difmal  a  place  fo  long  and 
eagerly  fought  for. — The  faint  embers 
fervcd  juft  to  fhew  that  it  was  a  large  and 

high 
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high  vaulted  room;  but  as  my  cloaths 
were  wet  through,  for  it  had  rained,  at 
intervals,  the  whole  evenino-,  Defmond 
was  fo  glad  to  find  a  fire,  that  he  feemed, 
in  his  eagernefs  for  my  immediate  relief, 
regardlefs  of  all  that  did  not  tend  to  that 
object. — By  this  time  the  Englifh  groom 
who  had  alfo  been  fent  to  the  chateau,  had 
found  the  fame  door;  and  after  having 
helped  to  make  up  the  fire,  and  light  a  can- 
dle, he  went  out  with  Warham,  to  affift 
the  Swifs,  who  remained  with  the  horfes, 
and  to  (hew  him  the  way  over  the  draw- 
bridge ;  the  Frenchman  only  remaining 
with  us. 

I  now  faw,  in  the  countenance  of  Def- 
mond, an  expreffion  of  doubt  and  uneafi- 
nefs,  which  alarmed  me  more  than  any 
fears  he  could  openly  have  exprefTed — I 
endeavored  firft  to  convince  him  that  I  was 
lefs  incommoded  by  ray  wet  cloaths  than 
he  feemed  to  apprehend  ;  and  then  to  en- 
quire what  he  thought  of  our  fituation. — 
ki  The  people  you  expe  ded  to  find,"  fa  id 
O5  I, 
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I,  "  the  people  whom  my  letter  gave  me 
reafon  to  fuppofe  might  be  here,  are  cer- 
tainly nothere" — "God  knows,"repliedhe, 
"  perhaps  thefe  men  have  fallen   into  the 
fnare  they  have  laid  for  others — The  defpe- 
rados,  whom  they  have  armed  againft  their 
country,    have,     perhaps,    turned    thofe 
arms     againft    themfelves — The    ruffians 
have,  poffibly,   driven  out  the  owner  of 
this  caftle,  or  his  friends,  for  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  has  been  lately  here  himfelf;  and 
it  may   be  in  poffeflion   of    fome    fuch 
wretches  as  thofe  we  have  efcaped  from— 
It  is  better,  however,  to  know  at  once." 

"  You  will  not  leave  me?"  faid  I,  ter- 
rified at  the  idea  of  his  going  on  this 
fearch — "  Never,"  replied  he,  "  but  with 
my  life  ;  but,  when  the  other  men  arrive, 
we  will,  fome  of  us,  go  round  the  rooms 
of  the  caftle — That  there  are  inhabitants, 
the  light  we  faw  in  the  windows,  and  un- 
extinguifhed  embers  of  fire,  afcertains ;  that 
there  has  exifted  fome  neceflity  for  de- 
fence, the  works  around  the  houfe,  which 

were 
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were  certainly  not  here  before,  leaves  no 
manner  of  doubt.  What  Mr.  Verney  faid  to 
you,  is  evidence  enough  that  here  the 
ariftocratic  party  of  thefe  provinces  had  a 
rendezvous;  yet,  if  it  were  ftill  aflembled 
here,  it  is  improbable  the  members  of  it 
fliould  be  fo  little  on  their  guard,  or  that 
the  noife  we  have  made  fhould  not  have 
alarmed  them." 

From  this--  conversation  I  difcovered, 
that  Defmond  apprehended  the  place  we 
were  in,  was  in  the  poffeffion  of  ruffians 
and  banditti — a  circumftance  infinitely 
more  terrific  than  any  other  that  could  be 
imagined— I  obferved  that  he  liftened  to 
every  noife— -kept  his  piftols  in  his  hand, 
and  enquired  folicitoufly  of  the  Frenck 
fervant  whether  his  fire-arms  were  properly 
charged?— I  do  not  believe  that  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  was  ever  paffed  in  a  more  uneafy 
ftate ;  for  fo  long  it  was  before  the  other 
three  men  came  to  us — When  they  arrived, 
Defmond  queftioned  them  whether  they 
had  feen  any  figns  of  inhabitants  while 
O  6  they 
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they  remained  within  view  of  the  whole 
front  of  the  caflle — they  anfwered  none. 

Defmond  then  told  them,  he  wifhed  to 
enquire,  by  fome  perfons  going  round  the 
rooms,  whether  there  were  any  women 
who  could  prepare  a  bed  for  me ;  but  none 
of  them  knew  the  way — and  none  of  them 
feemed  very  defirous  of  undertaking  the 
exploit  without  him — while  I  was  as  refo- 
lutely  determined  not  to  remain  behind,  if 
he  went — On  furveying  the  room  where 
we  were,  it  appeared  to  be  a  fort  of  fer- 
vants  hall — Every  thing  in  it  was  dirty 
and  in  diforder — The  piece  of  candle 
which  one  of  the  men  had  found,  was 
nearly  extinguifhed,  and  we  faw  no  means 
of  renewing  the  light  when  it  was  burnt 
out — My  fears  were  fo  much  greater  of  the 
people  that  Defmond  feemed  to  apprehend 
were  within  the  houfe,  than  of  any  fatigue 
I  could  encounter  without  it,  that  I  could, 
moft  willingly,  have  left  it  without  any 
farther  enquiry ;  but,  befides  that,  the 
horfes  were  incapable  of  going  farther, 
he,  probably,  knew  that  our   efcape  was 
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impoflible — for  that,  if  fuch  were  the  in- 
habitants of  the  chateau  d'Hauteville,  de- 
tached parties  of  them  were  in  the  woods, 
with  whom  we  fhould  infallibly  meet. 
— I  faw,  with  dreadful  alarm,  the  debate 
he  held  with  himfelf,  what  it  would  be 
beft  to  do — At  length  he  determined  to 
fee  who  was  in  the  houfe ;  and,  fecuring 
the  door  by  which  we  had  entered,  he  de- 
termined that  we  fhould  all  go  on  this  en- 
quiry. 

He  directed  Warham  to  go  firft  with  the 
candle — I  trembled  like  an  afpin  leaf,  as 
he  took  my  arm  within  his,  to  lead  me 
along — the  other  three  fervants  followed — 
"  Be  not  fo  alarmed,"  faid  he,  as  we 
crofled  a  long  (lone  paffage,  "  there  are 
five  of  us  ;  and,  I  think,  any  nearly  equal 
number  mufl  be  fortunate  if  they  gain 
any  advantage." — We  now  entered  a  dark 
and  gothic  hall — Warham  ftumbled  over 
fomething,  he  ftooped  and  took  it  up;  it 
was  one  of  thofe  caps  to  travel  in  of  a  night, 
ufed  fometimes  in  England,  but  oftener 
in  France;  a  bullet  had  pierced  it,  and  it 

was 
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was  on  one  fide  covered  with  blood — War* 
ham,  with  a  countenance  where  terror  was 
flrongly  marked,  (hewed  it  to  his  mafter — I 
felt  that  he  grafped  my  arm  clofer  within 
his,  but  betrayed  no  other  figns  of  fear, 
and  calmly  bade  Warham  go  on. 

We  afcended  the  flairs,  and  came  to  a. 
corridor;  in  one  of  the  rooms  opening 
into  it,  Defmond  told  me  he  had  formerly 
flept — The  corridor  was  long,  and  feveral 
rooms  adjoined  to, it- — Defmond  thought  he 
heard  a  found—he  bade  us  liften ! — What 
a  paufe  of  horror !— We  diftincHy  heard 
the  loud  breathing  of  fome  perfon  or  per- 
ons — "We  will  know,"  faid  Defmond, 
"  at  all  events,  who  they  are." 

You  know  that,  in  France,  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  open  a  door,  from  without,  but 
with  the  key — Defmond,  therefore,  did 
not  hefitate,  having  once  taken  his  refolu- 
tion,  but,  with  a  violent  blow  againft  the 
door,  he  aroufed  the  perfon  who  flept  in 
the  room — A  loud,  mafculine  voice  en- 
quired what  he  wanted,  and  he  bade  him , 
inftantly  open  the  door. 

the 
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I  flirunk  back  with  dread— for,  in  a 
moment,  a  hideous  figure  appeared  at  it, 
who  afked,  why  fuch  hafte,  and  whether 
they  had  brought  any  prifoners  ?— This 
fufficiently  convinced  me  that  Defmond's 
conjectures  were  true ;  and  I  know  not 
how  I  fuftained  my  trembling  limbs,  while 
Defmond,  without  giving  the  man  time 
for  recollection,  difengaged  himfelf  from 
me,  and  fprung  upon  him  like  a  lion— 
"  Villain!"  faid  he,  "  what  prifoners! — 
Your  life  is  at  my  mercy — Tell  me  in- 
ftantly— Where  is  the  Count  d'Hauteville  ? 
and  in  whofe  poffeffion  is  his  houfe  ¥' 

The  man  appeared  to  me  to  be  twice  as 
tall  and  athletic  as  Defmond ;  but  guilt 
and  fear  are  infeparable — He  either  was 
incapable  of  making,  or  feared  to  make 
any  refiftance,  but  called  for  mercy  with 
the  moft  abje<5b  fupplications — Defmond 
told  him  it  would  be  granted,  on  condition 
of  his  immediately  informing  him  by  what 
authority  he  was  in  that  houfc — who  was 
there  with  him — and  to  whom  he  belonged. 

The 
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The  man  faid  that  he  was  one  of  a 
troop  armed  for  the  defence  of  the  caftle, 
by  the  order  of  the  Count  d'Hauteville, 
who  was,  himfelf,  gone  to  Italy — That 
other  noblemen,  friends  to  the  caufe,  had 
fortified  it  againft  the  municipal  guard, 
to  whom  they  were  determined  never  to 
fubmit — That  thefe  noblemen  had,  with- 
in a  few  days,  left  the  place;  and  that 
the  vaffals  they  had  left  behind,  had 
continued,  by  their  orders,  in  the  caftle, 
from  whence  they  had,  occasionally,  made 
excursions  againft  the  national  guard. 

"  And  againft  travellers,"  faid  Defmond 
vehemently,  interrupting  him, "  whom  you 
have  robbed  and  murdered — Is  it  not  fo?" 

The  man  denied  their  having  murdered 
any  one,  but  owned,  that  they  thought 
themfelves  juftified  in  plundering  the  parti- 
zans  of  democracy,  who  were  endeavoring 
to  plunder  the  noble  perfons,  by  whom 
they  were  employed  and  paid. — The  eyes 
of  Defmond  flamed  fire  at  this  information 
— "  Tell  me  inftantly,"  cried  he,  "  what 
number  of  men  there  is  in  the  houie  ?" — 
6  men 
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"  Only  myfelf,"  anfwered  he,  "  and  one 
more,  with  fonie  women  that  belong  to 
us — The  reft  of  our  gentlemen  are  out,  and 
when  you  came,  1  believed  it  to  be  them." — 
''•  And  how  many  are  there  of  thefe  gentle- 
men out  marauding." — "  There  are  eight." 
Defmond,  with  admirable  prefence  of 
mind,  fent  two  of  the  men  to  fecure  the 
companion  to  this  worthy  perfon,  who  was, 
he  faid,  in  the  next  room. — Both  thefe 
ruffians  had  been  fo  intoxicated  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  that  they  were,  perhaps, 
incapable  of  refinance — They  made  none 
— Defmond's  fervants  conveyed  them  to  a 
room  in  the  mod  ancient  part  of  the  caftle, 
which  was,  when  the  feudal  fyftem  was  in 
all  its  force,  a  place  of  confinement  for 
the  wretched  vaffals,  over  whom  thofe 
barbarous  cuftoms  gave  the  felgneur,  the 
power  of  life  and  death — It  was  ftifl 
ftrongly  fecured  ;  for  the  privilege,  though 
not  fo  often  exerted,  bad  never  been 
given  up — While  thefe  men  were  fecuring 
in  one  part  of  this  building,  Defmond, 
with  his  trembling  companion  (till  hanging 
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on  his  arm,  went  with  the  other  men  and 
drew  up  the  bridge,  thus  preventing 
the  entrance  of  the  eight  ruffians,  who  it 
was  likely  would  immediately  return. — 
Four  women  were  now  affembled  in  ex- 
treme terror — Defmond  allured  them  that 
he  waged  no  war  againft  them,  but  that 
he  muft  infift  upon  their  not  attempting 
to  give  any  intelligence  to  the  perfons 
without,  and  upon  their  furnilhing  me 
with  affiftance  and  refreihment. 

He  then,  as  we  feemed  to  be  now  in  a 
tolerable  ftate  of  fecurity,  would  have  had 
me  take  fome  repofe,  for-he  faw  that  I  was 
hardly  able  to  fupport  myfelf ;  this,  how- 
ever, I  refufed ;  for  I  knew  that  to  attempt 
fleeping  in  fuch  circumftances  would  be 
to  no  purpofe. — As  one  of  his  fervants  had 
found  his  way  acrofs  the  foje,  of  the  depth, 
of  which  he  was  ignorant,  the  men  who 
were  out  for  the  purpoles  of  robbery,  were 
certainly  able  to«  crofs  it. — I  faw  ftill  the 
poffibility,  nay  the  probability  of  danger 
to  him,  and  of  fuch  fcenes  as  my  foul  fick- 
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ened  at;  the  cap  which  Warham  had 
picked  up  now  lay  on  a  great  table  in 
the  room  to  which  we  had  returned — and 
the  idea  that  the  murdered  body  of  fome 
unhappy  perfon  to  whom  it  belonged, 
might  be  concealed  in  the  houfe,  made  me 
fliudder  as  I  furveyed  it. — Suddenly  the 
fuppofition  that  it  was,  perhaps,  Verney 
himfelf,  occurred  to  me. — Gracious  hea- 
ven !  what  horror  accompanied  that 
thought ! — Involuntarily  I  caught  the  hand 
of  Defmond,  who  fat  anxioufly  watching 
my  countenance — He  enquired  eagerly 
what  was  the  matter, — "  Oh  !  Defmond  !" 
faid  I,  hardly,  indeed,  confcious  of  what 
I  faid — (f  Verney  is  here,  I  am  perfuaded 
he  is;  he  came  hither  by  appointment  of 
his  perfidious  friends — they  were  called 
away -before  his  arrival,  and  thefe  their  re- 
tainers have  deftroyed  him." 

He  endeavoured  to  argue  me  out  of  a 
fuppofition  which  he  faw  fhook  my  whole 
frame. — "  If  you  have  any  impreffion  of 
this  fort,"  faid  he,  "  I  will  interogate  the 
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men  below  ;  I  will  myfelf  fearch  the  whole 
houfe."— "  Oh  !  no,  no,"  replied  I  — 
"  fend  your  fervant  to  do  this,  but  for 
heaven's  fake  do  not  yourfelf  leave  me  !" 
Warham  was  theri  fent  with  the  Swifs 
round  the  houfe;  there  was  no  appearance 
of  any  perfon  concealed  in  it,  either  dead 
or  alive. — The  men  who  were  in  confine- 
ment below,  protefted  that  the  cap  be- 
longed to  one  of  their  own  people,  who  had 
been  fired  at  in  retreating  before  a  party 
of  the  national  horfe,  and  wounded  in  the 
cheek. — On,  this  affurance  I  became  eafier ; 
but  as  I  flill  perfifled  in  refufing  to  go 
to  any  bed  above  flairs,  Defmond  defired 
the  women  to  bring  down  one  and  lay  on  the 
floor  of  the  room  where  we  were ;  they 
did  lb,  and  he  prevailed  upon  me  to  lie 
down,  the  mere  change  of  pofture  after  fo 
many  hours  of  fatigue  and  terror,  was 
extremely  refrefhing. — He  had  before  made 
me  eat  of  fome  provifions  the  women 
produced,  and  drink  fome  warm  wine.— 
He  now  affured  me  his  men  were  fo  placed 
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that  the  people  from  whom  we  appre- 
hended danger  could  not  furprife  us. — 
"  We  are,"  faid  he,  "  five  men,  refolute 
and  well  armed  ;  we  have  heaven  on  our 
fide  ;  we  have  your  fafety  to  contend  for — 
and  can  you  imagine  that  we  fhould  be 
eafilv  conquered?" 

"  Oh  !  no," replied  I,  "  I  do  not  imagine 
it;  but  the  terroi  of  fuch  a  fcene ! — to 
fhed  blood  even  of  the  mif  guided  wretches 
whom  we  fear  is  fo  horrible  ! — Your  dan- 
ger— danger  for  me  too!" — Tears,  the 
firft  I  had  been  able  to  Ihed  for  many  days, 
now  burft  from  my  eyes ;  I  found  myfelf 
greatly  relieved  by  them — and  fince  I  faw 
how  much  he  wiflied  me  to  attempt  it,  I 
endeavoured,  while  he  fat  by  me,  to  refl. 
— I  even  fell  into  a  kind  of  half  flumber, 
from  which  I  ftarted  in  terror,  fancying  I 
heard  fire-arms,  and  faw  the  horrid  vifages 
of  the  ruffians,  but  I  found  Defmond  only 
by  me,  alluring  me  that  all  was  perfectly 
fafe  and  quiet,  and  I  funk  once  more  into 
fomething  like  fleep — and  when  I  again 
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recovered  my   recolle&ion,  it  was  morn- 
ing— Never   was  the  light  of  day   more 
welcome — for  it  fhewed  me  Defmond,  my 
generous  protector  in  fafety;  and    I  faw 
his    countenance    lighten    with    friendly 
pleafure,  when  he  found  me  fo  much  reftor- 
ed. — The  women,  by  this  time  convinced 
that  we  meant  nothing  hoftile  to  them,  or 
even  to  the  men  who  had  been  in  poffeffion 
of  the  houfe,    if  we    were  not  molefted, 
were  now  in  hopes  that  we  mould  quietly 
depart;    they   were  affiduous,    therefore, 
in  affifting  me. — My  cloaths,  about  which 
I  had  never  thought,    were  enquired  for 
in  the  chaife,  and  the  fmall   portmanteau 
I  had  was  produced  untouched — Defmond 
waited  without  the  door,   while  I,    with 
the  affiftance  of  the  women,  changed  my 
cloaths — A  very  few  moments,  you  may 
believe,  fufficed  me ;  for  I  found  he  was 
now  impatient  to  purfue  the  plan  which 
he  had  fettled  for  me,  which  was  to  go 
on,  notwkhftanding  all  pafled  dangers,  to 
the  village  where  Verney  had  informed 

me 
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he  was,    though  this  journey  was  above 
feventy   leagues.— Every  confideration  of 
prudence  and  fafety  urged  our  immediate 
departure;  the   men  were  fufficiently  re- 
frefhed,    and  the  horfes  able  to  proceed, 
all  but  the  poor  animal  which  had  fallen 
into  the  foje — which  was  fo  much  injured, 
that  Defmond  in  mercy  ordered  it  to  be 
fliot,  and  it  was  replaced  by  that  which 
he  had  rode  himfelf — and  which  one  of 
the  men  had  led. 

Before  feven  in  the  morning  we  left 
this  .di  final  abode ;    it  was  three  leagues 
to  Clermont — but  we  arrived  there  with- 
out meeting  the  party  we  had  fo  much  rea- 
fon  to  apprehend,  and  I  once  more  faw 
my  invaluable   friend  in   fafty,   after  all 
the  perils  he  had,  on  my  account,    ha- 
zarded. ;  and  here  I  agreed  to  take  fome 
hours  repofe,  on  condition  that  he  would, 
in  the  mean  time,  attend  to  himfelf. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  we 
proceed,  Defmond  having  hired  two  men 
with  fire-arms  to  accompany  us;    which 
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made  the  party,  he  thought,  fo  Strong  as 
to  preclude  any  apprehensions  from  the 
troops  of  marauders,  of  which  we  were 
ftill  told. — He  went  himfelf  to  the  mu- 
nicipality at  Clermont,  and  informed  them 
of  the  Situation  of  the  chateau  D'Hautville ; 
where  it  is  probable  the  two  prifoners 
were  releafed  by  their  female  friends,  as 
foon  as  we  had  left  them. 

I  will  not,  my  dear  fifter,  fpeak  of 
any  circumftances  of  our  five  days  journey 
from  Clermont  to  Lyons,  and  from  thence 
to  this  place — We  met  with  nothing  worth 
relating  after  fuch  fcenes  as  I  have  juft 
defcribed  ;  but  the  converfation  I  had  with 
Defmond  I  will  repeat  as  ingenuouSly  to 
you,  Fanny,  as  I  repeat  it  involuntarily  to 
my  own  heart. 

Confcious  as  I  am  of  the  ties  I  am 
bound  by,  and  Shrinking  from  every  idea 
of  their  violation,  I  will  now  own  to  you, 
that  I  have  long  been  unable  to  conceal 
from  myfelf,  Defmond's  regard  for  me, 
though  he  never  avowed  it ;  but,  on   the 
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contrary,  has  entrufted  me  with  connexions 
he  has  formed,  that  were  wholly  incompa- 
tible with  fuch  an  attachment,  if  he  ever 
meant  to  acknowledge  it — I  am,  however, 
perfuaded  he  never  did ;  and  only  the 
lingular  circumftances  of  my  deftiny  have 
made  my  affe<fted  ignorance  difficult,  and, 
at  length,  impoflible  to  be  fupported. 

Fanny — though  I  certainly  Ihould  have 
prefered  Defmond  to  every  other  man  in 
the  world,  had  it  been  my  fortune  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  him  before  I  became 
irrevocably  another's — though  I  have  re- 
ceived from  him  the  moft  extraordinary 
inflances  of  generous  friendfhip — though 
he  has  more  than  once  hazarded  his  life 
for  me — and  once — Oh  !  how  lately,  and 
how  wonderfully,  refcued  me  from  death  1 
—perhaps,  from  worfe  than  death ! — Yet, 
belieVe  me,  when  I  declare  to  you,  that 
never  have  I,  even  in  thought,  tranfgrefled 
the  bounds  of  that  duty,  which,  though 
it  was  impofed  on  me  when  I  was  not  a 
competent  judge  of  the  engagement  I  en- 
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tered  into,  I  feel  to  be  equally  binding, 
and  whether  my  unhappy  Verney  lives  or 
dies,  I  have  the  comfort  of  knowing,  that 
towards  him,  my  conduct  has  been  irre- 
proachable— I  break  my  melancholy  nar- 
rative to  fay  this,  becaufe  I  owe  it  to 
truth,  I  owe  it  to  myfelf — Indulge  me  then 
with  yet  a  word  on  this  delicate  and  pain- 
ful fubjecl:,  becaufe  I  may,  perhaps,  fpeak 
upon  it  now  for  the  laft  time. 

I  learned  then,  in  our  converfation, 
which  became  lefs  interrupted  and  con- 
fufed,  after  we  left  Clermont,  that  Def- 
mond  had  never  loft  fight  of  me  after  I 
quitted  England ;  that  he  had  followed 
me  to  Paris,  and  lived  in  difguife  at  Meu- 
don — that  a  circumftance  of  a  very  pecu- 
liar nature  had  obliged  him  to  go  to  Paris 
the  day  I  fo  fuddenly  received  a  fummons 
to  attend  Mr.  Verney ;  but  that  on  his 
return,  finding  me  gone,  and  learning,  by 
Mr.  Bergaffe,  by  what  route,  he  had  pur- 
fued  me,  and  but  for  an  accident  that  hap- 
pened on  the  road,  he  would  have  over- 
taken 
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taken  me  long  before  that  dreadful  night, 
when  he  moft  providentially  delivered  me 
from  a  fituation  lb  very  terrible,  that,  in 
reflecting  on  it,  I  ficken  with  the  terror  it 
yet  impreffes  —When  all  this,  my  Fanir  , 
was  added  to  the  recollection  of  the  cir- 
cumftances  that  happened  at  Bridge-foot, 
and  fome  (which,  though  I  never  thought 
them  of  much  confequence,  it  was  not  in 
my  power  to  obliterate  from  my  mind) 
that  happened  much  earlier  in  our  ac- 
quaintance, it  would  have  been  falfehood 
or  affectation,  had  I  pretended  to  have 
been  ignorant  that  Defmond's  attachment 
to  me  was  not  a  common  one  ;  but,  while 
all  its  confequences  had  been  to  me  oily 
good ;  while  he  preferved  for  me  the  moil 
inviolate  refpect,  and  even  promoted  my 
executing  towards  Verney,  what  he  kne.v 
to  be  my  duty,  it  would  have  been  folly 
and  ingratitude,  had  I  afFedted  refentment 
which  certainly  I  did  not  feel. 

Still    I    am  aware,    that    my   fituation 

was  very  ftrange  and  very  improper,  tra- 
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veiling   under  the  prote&ion    of  a   man, 
whom  I  knew  felt  for  me  a  regard  which 
I  ought   not  to  encourage,  and    dared  not 
return — So  much  obliged  to  him — efteem- 
ing    him    beyond  any    other    human    be- 
ing;   every  flep  I  took,  being  confcious, 
that  I  owed  to  him  that  I  exifted  ;  and  all 
this,  while  I  knew  not  but  that  my  unfor- 
tunate  hufband    was  dying,    or,    poffibly, 
dead — Alas!    I  am  not   a   ftoic — perhaps 
my  heart  is  but  too  fufceptible  of  gratitude 
and  tendernefs — How   ill   my  early  affec- 
tions had  been  replaced,  you  know  but  too 
well! — But  when    my    hufband  difdained 
them,  they  found  refuge  with  my  children 
and   with  my  fifter — Ah  !   Fanny  !  but  for 
thefe   refources,   mould    I  have  been  lefs 
culpable  than  fo  many  other  young  women 
have  been,  who  have    been  as  unhappily 
married  ? — and  mould  I  now  have  poffeffed 
what  foftens  the  mifery  of  my  defliny  ? — 
.the  confcioufnefs  of  not  having  deferved  it. 
Let  me  ftill  poffefs  this  confoling  con- 
ieioufnefs — I  will  tell  you,  Fanny,  what  I 
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have  done  to  fecure  its  poffeffion  ftill — 
When  I  found,  too  certainly,  that  Def- 
mond  had  placed  his  whole  happinefs  in 
teftifying  to  me,  by  his  conduct  rather 
than  his  words,  how  much  he  was  attached" 
to  me,  I  endeavored,  for  his  fake  and  for 
my  own,  to  convince  him,  that  the  conti- 
nuance of  that  regard^,  unlefs  it  was  under 
the  regulation  of  reafon,  would  be  only  a 
fource  of  mifery  to  us  both — "  If  Verney 
Ihould  be  no  more,"  faid  I,  "  or  if  my 
earneft  endeavors  to  contribute  to  his  re- 
covery, fhould  fail — What  have  I  either  in 
my  heart  or  my  perfon,  to  repay  fuch  affec- 
tion?— Alas !  nothing  ! — the  bloom  of  bvtlu 
are  gone — You,  Sir,  are  in  a  fituation  of 
life  to  expedt  the  undivided  tendernefs  of 
the  moft  lovely  and  fortunate  of  women — 
I  have  nothing  but  a  fpirit  weighed  down 
by  long  anxiety — a  perfon  no  longer  boaft- 
ing  of  any  advantages — and  a  heart  trem- 
bling for  the  fate  of  three  little,  helplefs 
beings,  who,  if  my  fears  do  not  ex- 
aggerate, have  but  little  to  truft  to  from 
P  3  the 
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the  wreck  of  their  father's  fortune — Let 
me,  Defmond,  as  your  grateful  friend, 
point  out  where,  without  any  of  thefe 
drawbacks^  all  the  little  advantages  you 
found  or  fancied  in  me,  may  be  met  with 
— My  Fanny  poffefles  them  all ;  and  with 
them  an  heart  worthy  of  your's,  uninjured 
by  calamity,  and  untainted  by  forrow." — 
I  will  not  tell  you,  my  filler,  his  anfwer, 
it  was  expreffive  of  the  high  fenfe  Defmond 
has  of  your  merit— I  felt  that  I  had  ac- 
quitted myfelf ;  and  while  my  eyes  over- 
flow with  tears,  I  (till  feel  it ;  for  indeed, 
I  think,  I  could  die  happy,  if  you  were 
married  to  Defmond,  if  I  knew  that  you 
united  in  o-ivinf  to  my  lucklefs  little  ones 
that  o-enerous  tenth rnefs  you  are  both  fo 
capable  of  feeling  ;  and  fometimes,  in  de- 
ploring together,  with  the  foothing  fym- 
pathy  of  kindred  minds,  the  fate  of  your 
loft  Geraldine ! 

This  is  the  only  plan  I,  at  this  moment, 
look  forward  to  with  any  degree  of  fatis- 
fa&ion. — If  poor   Verney  furvives— Alas ! 

I  would 
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I  would  very  fain,  but  cannot  flatter  my, 
felf,  that  he  will  be  changed — If  he  dies — 
I  will  retire  to  fome  cheap  country  with 
my  children,  and  never,  with  my  poverty 
and  theirs,  embitter  the  affluent  and  for- 
tunate fituation  of  Defmond. 

But  it  is  time  to  clofe  my  long  and  dif- 
treffing  narrative,  and  if  I  yield  to  thefe 
overwhelming  fenfations,  I  (hall  not  b^ 
able!— My  tears  have  rendered  the  lad 
page  illegible! 

We   arrived    then,   without    any    very 
alarming  occurrence,  at  the  village,  from 
an  auberge  in    which   Verney's   letter  had 
been  written — Oh!   what  was  my  breath- 
lefs  agitation,  as   1  flopped  in  the  chaife, 
while  Defmond  went  to  enquire  for  him,  I 
cannot  defcribe,    for   I   could  not   difcn- 
minate  fuch  a  combination  of  cHftradhng 
emotions  as  at  that  moment  aflailed  me. 
In  about  a  quarter  of  an   hour  Defmond 
returned,  and  I  faw,  by  his  countenance, 
that  I  was  to  expecl:  fomething  very  dread- 
ful— •"  Verney,"  cried  I,  "  my   hufband, 
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is  he  there  ?— is  he  living?"—"  He  is 
there,"  replied  Defmond  ;  "  and  I  am 
ihocked  at  myfelf  for  having  fuppofed  that 
he  was  engaged  in  a  fcheme  of  difhonor- 
able  treachery,  while  he  lay  in  all  the  mi- 
feries  of  indigence  and  ficknefs." — I  had 
heard  enough,  and  attempted  to  open  the 
chaile  door — <e  Let  me  go  to  him,"  cried 
I.  "  this  moment — let  me  gc." 

"  Be  calm,  dear  Madam,"  replied  Def- 
mond, "  you  will  need  all  your  fortitude, 
do  not,  therefore,  exhauft  your  ftrength/' 
— c<  I  will  go,  however,"  exclaimed  I, 
"  nothing  mall  flop  me — Have  you  feen 
him  yourfdf  J"— «  I  have."— "  And  does 
he  know  that  I  am  here  ?" — "  He  does — I 
told  him  that  meeting  you  by  a  ftrange 
accident,  encompaffed  by  dangers,  into 
which  you  had  hurried  in  your  anxiety  to 
attend  him,  I  could  not  quit  you  till  I 
had  feen  you  hither — He  expreffed,  as  well 
as  he  was  able  to  exprefs,  gratitude  to- 
wards me,  and  affection  towards  you." 

Oh! 
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Oh  !  my  filter,  judge  of  what  I  muft 
have  felt,  when  Defmond,  after  a  little 
more  preparation,  led  me  into  the  room — 
a  miferable  room,  where  lay  the  father  of 
my  children,  in  a  fituation  which  I  have 
not  the  courage  minutely  to  defcribe — His 
aflbciates  had  deferted  him — his  wounds, 
one  of  which  was,  at  firfl,  fuppofed  to  be 
fatal,  had  never  been  properly  drefled,  and 
now  ftill  (though  we  inftantly  procured 
better  affiftance)  it  threatens  a  mortifica- 
tion ;  befides  this,  the  bones  of  his  leg  had 
been  broken ;  and  it  was  fo  ill  fet,  that, 
on  Defmond's  procuring  a  furgeon,  he  was 
under  the  neceffity  of  breaking  it  again — 
In  a  condition,  which  I  will  not  mock  you 
by  painting  diftinctly,  had  Verney  lain  near 
five  weeks,  without  any  money,  but  what 
his  arms  and  watch  had  fold  for  ;  nor  any 
attendance,  at  fir  ft,  but  what  the  reluctant 
charity  of  a  woman  in  the  houfe  had  afford- 
ed him  ;  but  as  his  money  failed,  that  de- 
clined alfo  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  one  of 
les  fours  di  la  mifericorde,  who  had  left  her 
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convent,  but  dill  exercifed  the  moft  noble 
part  of  her  profeffion,  he  told  us   that  he 
muft  have  periihed — Such  was  the  bigotry 
of  the  people  in   this  part  of  France,  that 
this  worthy  woman  was  reproached  for  her 
humanity  by  the  favages  of  the   village, 
and  told,  that  in  trying  to  fave  the  life  of 
an  heretic,  me  offended  God — Though  this 
heretic  had  fallen  in  a  defence  (from  what- 
ever motive)  of   the  very  party  which   fo 
ploully  configned  him  to  death,  for  differ- 
ing, as  they  fuppofed,  in  opinion — Alas! 
poor  Verney  had  never  any  opinion  at  all ; 
and  now  had  hardly  expreffed,  in  a  lan- 
guid and  indiftindr.  voice,  his  gratitude  for 
my    attendance,  before   he  befought   me 
to  prevent  the  cure  of  the  parifh  from  perfe- 
cuting  him  hourly  with  his  vifits  and  ex- 
hortations ;  Defmond  undertook  to  do  this; 
but  the  charitable  nun  came   every  day  ; 
and,    indeed,    without    her    affiftance,    I 
fhould  have  funk  under  the  fatigue  I  have 
endured  ever  fince  I  have  been  here,  now 
four  days. 

I  need 
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I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  unhappy 
propenfity  Verney  has  long  had  to  intoxi- 
cation— In  this  habit  he  has  indulged  him- 
felf  ever  fince  he  has  been  told  that  it  en- 
dangers his  life  ;  and  when  he  is  abfolutely 
denied  it,  he  finks  into  a  fullen  or  torpid 
flate,  and  complains  that  I  will  let  him  die 
of  faintnefs  and  dejection. 

Oh!  Fanny!  when  I  fee  him  fuffer,  and 
trace  in  his  countenance,,  diftorted,  pale, 
and  disfigured  as  it    is,  the   likenefs  my 
dear  boy  bears  to  him,  I  forget  all  I  have 
fufFered — I    pardon   all  his   faults — I   en- 
deavor to  apologize  even  for  thofe  which  I 
fancied  he  intended  to  commit — and  I  pray 
to  heaven  for  his  life — and  that  he  may  be 
happy    with    his    children — That    Being 
alone,  in   whofe  hands  are  life  and  death, 
knows   what   is   beft — My  only    refource 
againfl:    the   long    anxiety   I    have    gone 
through,  againfl  that  which  is  to  come,  is 
in  the   confcioufnefs  of  having   done  my 
duty — I  am,  in    fome  meafure,  rewarded, 
even   now,    by  the  unwearied,  the  gene- 
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rous,  and  furely  the  difinterefted  conduct 
of  Defmond,  who,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  motives,  or  his  wifhes,  refpeEts 
that  /acred  duty ;  and  never  has,  fince  my 
arrival,  uttered  one  word  that  could  make 
me  reproach  myfelfwith  having  liftened  to 
him. 

Oh!  what  a   heart    is  his! — how   truly 
brave! — how    manly! — how    generous! — 
Though  he  has  no  reafon  to  love  Defmond, 
the  tendereft  friend,  the  moft  affectionate 
brother,  could  not  fhew  more   conftant  at- 
tention to  his  eafe — Yefterday,  overcome 
with  the  fatigue  of  fitting  up  two  nights, 
in  order  that  the  directions  of  the  furgeon, 
after  the  laft  horrible  operation,  might  be 
ftrictly  followed,  I    lay  down,  for   a   few 
hours,  in  my  cloaths,  leaving  the  young 
woman-fervant  of  the  houfe  in  the  room, 
who  promifed  to  call  me  if  Mr.  Verney 
wanted  any  thing — Defmond  was  gone  to 
the  place  where  he  lodges,  to  write  letters 
to  England,  which   he  was   promifed  an 
opportunity  of  fending  that  afternoon,  or 

this 
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this  morning — Quite  exhaufted  by  excefs 
of  fatigue,  fleep  fell  heavier  upon  me 
than  it  has  done  for  many,  many  days,  and 
when  I  ftarted  from  my  unquiet  dreams 
which  ftill  haunted  me,  I  found  it  was  five 
o'clock. 

I  Hepped  foftly  towards  the  room  where 
Verney  lay,  where  I  heard  him  talking  in 
a  loud  and  peremptory  voice,  his  face  was 
flulhed  even  to  a  purple  hue ;  and  he  was 
arguing  angrily  with  Defmond,  who  hung 
over  him,  fpeaking  foothingly  to  him,  and 
entreating  him  to  be  patient ! — to  be  pacifi- 
ed ! — As  I   approached,  I  faw  that  Verney 
darted  towards  me  a  look  of  anger  and  re- 
proach, while  Defmond  had  a  countenance 
fo  expredive  of  concern  for  us  both  ! — Ah  ! 
Fanny  !  I  found  that  the  poor,  imprudent 
patient  had  bribed,  by  a  promife  of  a  crown, 
the  foolifh  girl  that  had  been  left  with  him, 
to  bring  him  wine  and  brandy,  of  which  he 
had    drank    fo    liberally,    that   the    fever 
which  we  had,  to  all  appearance,  baffled, 
by  compelling  his  abflinence,  threatened 

to 
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to  return — It  was,  indeed,  returned,  and 
delirium  fucceeded  ;  this  lafted  till  to- 
wards morning,  during  all  which  time, 
Defmond  fat  by  him,  often  keeping  him, 
by  force,  in  bed,  from  which  he  would 
otherwife  have  rufhed,  notwithstanding  his 
fradtured  limb — The  fcene  was  often  too 
much  for  me — at  four  o'clock  he  became 
more  calm,  and  then  Defmond  prevailed 
upon  me  to  leave  the  room,  promising  to 
remain  with  him. 

This  morning  he  feemed   a   great   deal 
better — declares    himfelf    fenfible    of   his 
folly,  and  allures  us  he  will  be  governed— - 
He  no  longer  complains  of  pain,  and,  I< 
think,  I  have  never  feen  him  fo  compofed 
as  fince  eight  o'clock  to  day  ;  it  is  now  ten 
at  night — The  furgeon  has  not  been  here 
to-day ;  but  Verney  has   been   fo  cool  and 
rational,  and  flept  fo  much,  that   I  have 
been  enabled  to  finifh  this  letter,  which  I 
began  yefterday  morning. 

I  own  I  now  have  lefs  apprehenfions  of* 

him  than  I  have  ever  had — His  age — his 
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naturally  g00d  conftitution,  are  ftrong  cir- 
cumftances  in  his  favor;  and  I  may  re- 
mark, my  Fanny,  I  hope  not  unkindly 
remark,  that  Verney  does  not  fuffer,  as 
many  people  do,  great  irritation  of  fpirits, 
from  excefs  of  fenfibility ;  and  if  he  is 
tolerably  free  from  bodily  fufferings,  feels 
no  injury  from  the  emotions  of  the  mind. 

Still  his  condition  is,  I  know,  preca- 
rious— Still  I  have  much  to  fuffer  with 
him,  and  for  him — I  am,  however,  re- 
lieved, by  having  thus  difburthened  my 
poor  heart  to  you! — Pray  for  me,  my 
Fanny — for  my  children — and  for  the  poor 
unfortunate  fufferer  their  father. — Perhaps, 
before  you  receive  this,  for  it  is  a  long 
way  from  hence  to  England,  he  will  be 
well — perhaps  he  may  not  need  your 
prayers !  I  will  contrive  to  write,  from 
day  to  day,  but  now  I  muft  clofe  my 
letter,  as  this  is  the  only  chance  of  fend- 
ing it  off  for  fome  time. 

That  heaven  may  watch  over  the  happi- 
nefs  of   my   dear  Fanny,  is  the  warmeil 

wiih  of  her 
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LETTER    XXIV. 


TO    MR.     BETHEL. 

Salon,  Nov    10,   1791. 

I  T  is  all  over,  my  friend — Verney  is 
gone  ! — The  torpor  and  tranquillity  which 
I  defcribed  to  you  in  my  laft  letter,*  were 
the  beginning  of  a  mortification,  which 
proved  fatal  twenty  hours  afterwards — He 
died  yefterday  morning. — I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  defcribe  the  behaviour  of  his 
angelic  wife,  nor  the  comfort  it  is  to  me 
to  reflect,  on  the  exadt  and  rigorous  at- 
tention fhe  has  been  enabled  to  give  to 
this  unfortunate  man  at  the  clofe  of  his 
life,  fo  that  her  gentle  heart,  when  the 
firft  fhock  has  loft  its  force,  will  be  re- 
ftored  to  its  tranquillity,  and  may  tafte  of 

*  Which  does  not  appear. 
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happinefs  which  no  felf-reproach  will  in- 
terrupt. 

Peace  to  the  afhes  of  poor  Verney  !  and 
may  his  faults  be  forgotten  by  the  world, 
as  his  divine  Geraldine  has  forgiven  them. 
—Bethel !  his  kft  a£t  of  his  life  fliould 
plead  his  pardon  for  every  folly  with 
which  it  was  trained. — He  was  not,  till  a 
very  few  hours  before  his  death,  convinced 
that  there  was  no  hopes ;  he  then  feemed 
to  collecl:  himfelf  as  if  to  mew  how  much 
better  he  could  die  than  he  had  lived. 

He  fuffered  no  pain,  and  was  in  perfect 
pofleffion  of  his  fenfes ;   he  bade  Geraldine 

leave  him  alone  with  me,  and  thus  fpoke 
to  me- — 

"  Defmond  !  I  know  that  your  friend- 
ship for  me  cannot  have  been  ftrong  enough 
to  induce  you  to  make  all  the  kind  exer- 
tions for  me,  which  you  have  done  fince 
you  have  been  here;  nor,  indeed,  to 
bring  you  hither — I  have  been  told,  by  fe- 
veral  people,  that  you  have  always  been 
in  love  with  my  wife— Perfectly  fecure  of 

her 
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her  honour,  more  Co  than  I  deferred  to 
be,  not  naturally  of  a  jealous  temper,  and 
engaged  in  the  pleafures  of  the  world,  as 
long  as  I  had  money  to  enjoy  them,  I 
never  heeded  this ;  and,  if  my  informers 
meant  malicioufly,  they  ioft  their  aim. — 
I  am  now  dying,  and  I  owe  it  to  you,  that 
death  comes  not  with  all  the  aggravated 
horrors  of  poverty  and  wretchednefs — I 
know  you  to  be  a  man  of  honour,  and  if 
Geraldine  marries  again,  as  there  is  cer- 
tainly reafon  to  believe  the  will,  it  is  to 
you,  rather  than  to  any  other  man, .that 
1  wifh  to  confide  her  and  my  children." 

It  would  be  very  difficult  for  me,  Be- 
thel, to  defcribe  my  fenfations  while  this 
psffed — I  anfwered,  however,  ingenuoufly 
and  with  truth — "  that  I  certainly  had 
always  preferred  Mrs.  Verney  to  every 
other  woman,  but  that  my  attachment  had 
been  unknown  to  her,  and  never  would 
have  led  me  to  tranfgrefs  the  bounds  of 
honour  towards  him;  but  that  if  (lie  ever 
was  at  liberty,  I  fhould  deem   the  happi- 

nefs 
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nefs  of  becoming  her  protector  the  fir  ft  that 
fate  could  give  me." 

"  Let  me,"  fa  id  he,  "  while  I  am  yet 
able,  ma.ke  a  will  in  which  I  will  give  you, 
jointly  with  her,  the  guardianfhip  of  my 
children. — Poor  things  !  I  have  nothing 
to  give  them  ;  but  the  fettlements  made  on 
my  marriage  has  prevented  my  making 
them  entirely  beggars — Perhaps,  my  dear 
friend,  my  death  may  be,  for  them,  the 
moft  fortunate  circumfiance  that  could 
happen — I  have  been  miferably  cheated ; 
perhaps  fome  of  my  affairs  may  be  re- 
trievable." 

He  then  de fired  me  to  call  up  my  two 
Englifh  fervants,  before  whom  he  dictated 
to  me  a  memorandum,  in  wnich  he  left 
his  wife  and  his  children  to  my  care,  ap* 
pointing  her  executrix,  but  requesting  that 
I  would  be  the  guardian  of  his  children, 
jointly  with  her;  and  expreffing  his  wiihes, 
that  if  lhe  ever  took  a  fecond  hufband, 
it  might  be  his  friend  Defmond — this  he 
fio-ned ;  it  was  witnefl'ed  in  due  form,  and 

when 
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when  that  was  done,  he  gave  it  me  and 
bade  me  keep  it. — He  was  fatigued,  and 
aiked  for  a  medicine  which  Geraldine 
came  in  to  give  him — he  then  fell  into  a 
fort  of  ftupor,  rather  than  fleep — when  he 
awoke  Geraldine  was  alone  with  him  — I 
know  not  what  paffed,  but  when  fhe  fent 
for  me  I  found  her  drowned  in  tears,  and 
Verney  evidently  dying — In  a  few  moments 
he  expired  in  her  arms. — Bethel,  if  I  had 
not  hopes  of  living  with  her,  fuch  a  death 
would  excite  my  envy. 

There  was  no  affectation  of  violent 
affliction  in  his  lovely  widow — the  natural 
tendernefs  of  her  heart,  the  thoughts  of 
her  children,  and  the  circumftance  of  their 
father's  dying  fo  far  from  his  country,  and 
in  confequence  of  his  unhappy  connections, 
were  enough  to  produce  thofe  fevere  pa- 
roxyfms  of  grief  in  which  I  faw  her  for 
the  firft  twelve  hours — at  the  end  of  that 
time  fhe  became  more  calm. — As  I  found 
it  was  her  wifh  that  the  remains  of  her 
hufband  fhould  be  conveyed  to  England, 
6  Ide- 
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I  determined  that  it  mould  be  done,  and 
gave  orders  accordingly. 

Mournful  as  the  fcene  was,  I  reflected, 
on  what  the  fituation  of  Geraldine  would 
have  been  had  I  not  been  with  her;  and 
felt  a  degree  of  fatisfadtion  which  the  pof- 
feffion  of  worlds  could  not  beftow. 

It  is  now  time  to  confider  of  our  return 
to  Meudon  I  have  been  entreating  her 
directions ;  but  I  fee  the  circumftance  of 
going,  fo  recently  a  widow,  with  a  man 
of  whofe  attachment  to  her  (he  cannot 
now  be  ignorant,  is  very  oppreflive  to  her 
delicate  fenfe  of  propriety  ;  yet,  very  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  whole  world  united  to 
cenfure  it,  ftiould  not  induce  me  to  quit 
her  an  inftant. — Hitherto  her  mind,  weak- 
ened by  long  anguifh,  has  not  recovered 
firmnefs  enough  to  decide. — She  weeps, 
and  tells  me  in  a  voice  rendered  inarticu- 
late by  her  tears,  that  me  leaves  the  di- 
rection of  all  to  me. 

Adieu  !  dear  Bethel,  as  foon  as  I  know 
our  route,  I  will  write  again,  in  the  hope 

that 
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that  you  will  continue  to  let  me  hear  frona 
you. — Will  it  feem  unfeeling  if  I  fay  that 
I  am  a  happy  fellow  ?  I  do  not  know — but 
I  am  fure  I  fhould  be  very  Jlupid  if  I  did 
not  feel  that  I  am  fo — I  mean,  however, 
only  comparatively  happy,  for  I  intend  to 
be  a  great  deal  happier  ;  but  I  know  that 
it  mull  be  many  tedious  months  firft. 
Nov.  ir,  1 79 1. 

I  had  fealed  my  letter,  and  was  dif* 
patching  it  by  a  meffenger  to  England, 
with  feveral  from  Geraldine  to  her  family, 
when  I  was  amazed  by  the  fudden  ap- 
pearance of  my  friend  Montfleuri,  who, 
rufliing  into  a  lower  apartment  of  the  poor 
houfe  I  inhabit  in  this  village,  threw  him- 
felf  into  my  arms;  and,  beiore  I  could  re- 
cover my  furprife,  difengaged  himfelf, 
and  put  into  them  his  wife ;  on  whom, 
with  undefcribable  aftonifhment  and  plea- 
fure,  I  recognized  Fanny  Waverly,  the 
fifter  of  my  Geraldine. 

I  was 
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I  was  very  glad  that  this  unguarded  intro- 
duction was  not  made  to  her  inftead  of  to 
me;  for  in  her  prefent  ftate  of  mind  I 
know  not  what  might  have  been  the  con- 
fequencc. 

I  contrived  that  the  knowledge  of  her 
filler's  being  here,  of  whofe  marriage  fhe 
was  entirely  ignorant,  might  not  reach  her 
fo  abruptly — I  had  the  inexpreffible  hap- 
pinefs  to  find  that  fhe  confidered  this  ar- 
rival as  the  mod  fortunate  circumftance 
that  could  have  befallen  her. — With  what 
delight  does  fhe  gaze  on  her  fitter — how 
affecting,  how  interefting  is  the  tender 
friendfhip  between  them. 

Montfleuri  and  I  have  now  fettled  every 
thing  for  our  journey  immediately — We 
fhall  quit  this  place  on  the  day  following 
to  morrow  ;  and  he  is  to  fend  fome  of  his 
own  fervants,  with  two  of  mine,  in  whom 
I  can  confide,  to  attend  the  laft  offices  that 
can  be  done  for  poor  Verney — This  fad 
ceremony  being  over,  we  go  to  Montfleuri, 
and  from  thence   to  Paris,    or  rather  to 

Meudon, 
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Meudon. — Now,  there  is  nothing  wrong 
or  improper  in  my  attending  Geraldine — 
Bleffings  on  the  lovely  little  Fanny  for 
coming  hither. — If  Montfleuri  fhould  for- 
get his  good  refolutions,  and  relapfe  into 
that  libertinifm  which  was  his  only  fault, 
I  fhall  not  forgive  him  ;  but,  at  prefent, 
he  teems  the  moft  truly  happy,  as  he  is 
always  the  gayeft  creature  in  the  world. 


LET- 
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LETTER    XXV. 

TO    MR.     BET  HE  L. 

Meudon,  Dec.  26,   1 791. 
MY  EXCELLENT  FRIEND, 

FOR  fo,  I  perfuade  myfelf,  I  may  call 
you — I  write  to  you  by  the  exprefs  wifti  o 
our  dear  friend,  Defmond,  who  begs  me 
and  ma  douce  Fanni,  to  tell  you  what  he  thinks 
we  can  fay  better  than  he  can  himfelf. 

And,  indeed,  he  is  fo  occupied  with 
his  love  and  his  hopes,  diflant  as  they  mud 
be,  that  he  fometimes  feems  to  lament  the 
neceffity  of  acknowledging  that  any  other 
perfons  in  the  world  have  a  right  to 
fliare  his  thoughts  or  his  affections — If  he 
can  fit  whole  hours,  filent,  in  the  room 
with  Geraldine,  he  is  content — If  he  knows 
fhe  is  engaged,  or  unwilling  to  be  in  com- 
pany, he  takes  her  children  in  his  arms — 
he  plays  with,  he  carefles  them  ;  and  flill 
he  is  content. — I  thought  I  had  been  tole- 
rably in  love,  when  I  determined  on   an 

Vol.  III.  Q_  affair, 
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affair,  fo  entirely  out  of  my  way,  as  mar- 
rying; but  my  love  is  really  of  fo  humble  a 
fpecies,  when  put  by  the  fide  of  this  fub- 
lime  paffion  of  my  friend's,  that  I  am 
afraid  my  amiable  Fanchon  will  difcover  the 
difference,  and  be  difcontent  with  me. 

But  all  this  is  wandering  from  my  pur- 
pofe,  which  is  to  tell  you,  that  we  are 
haftening  to  England,  where  we  hope  to 
be  within  this  month. 

I  hate  writing  long  letters ;  and  there- 
fore I  will  only  relate  what  Defmond  tells 
me  he  wishes  you  to  know. — You  have, 
before  now,  received  the  commiflions  with 
which  he  troubled  you  about  poor  Verney, 
and  we  are  fatisfied  will  execute  them. 

We  bring  with  us  four  children ;  and 
that  there  may  be  no  more  myftery  about 
this ;  that  Geraldine's  reputation  may  not 
fuffer,  which  otherwife  it  might  do,  even  in 
your  eyes,  I  will  confide  to  you  the  truth. 

I  was  fo  indifcreet  and  thoughtlefs  as  to 
encourage,  in  the  gay  and  unguarded  heart 
of  my  fiffer  de  Boifbelle,  an  affection  for 
Defmond,  while  he  was  at  my  houfe,  little 

imagin- 
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imagining  the  cruelty  I  was  guilty  of  to- 
wards them  both. — Indeed,  I  knew,  that 
Jofephine  had  been  married  againft  her  in- 
clination ;  and  had  an  attachment,  almoft 
from  her  infancy,  to  a  naval  officer,  a  near 
relation,  which,  I  fuppofed,  guard  enough 
againft  any  other  imprefiion  ;  and  though 
I  ufed  to  rally  her  about  Defmond,  I  was 
fo  prepoffcffed  with  this  idea,  that  the 
poffible  confequence  of  encouraging  her 
apparent  preference  to  him,  never  oc- 
curred to  me. — When  he  was  wounded 
at  Marfeilles,  I  flew  to  him,  and  Jofephine 
went  With  me — We  attended  him  through 
his  alarming  illnefs,  and  when  political 
bufinefs  called  me  away,  I  delegated  to  my 
fifter  the  tafk  of  taking  care  of  my  friend. 
No  part  of  the  event  was  to  be  wondered 
at,  unlefs  it  was  the  greatnefs  of  mind 
which  Jofephine  evinced — As  foon  as  fhe 
became  too  well  affured  that  the  confe- 
quence of  her  indifcreet  attachment  could. 
not  be  finally  concealed,  fhe  determined 
to  fave  Defmond  from  any  refentment 
which  I  might  have  felt,  by  declaring,  to 
0^2  me, 
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me,  that  it  was  to  her  own  unguarded 
folly,  and  not  to  any  art  or  deception  on 
his  part,  that  the  blame  was  owing — She 
told  me  he  had  promifed  nothing  ;  that  he 
ufed  no  art  to  betray  her ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  had  told  her  that  his  whole  foul 
was  dedicated  to  another. — Should  I  have 
been  wife,  under  thefe  circumftances,  to 
have  deftroyed  my  friend  ?  or  to  have 
given  him  a  chance  of  deftroying  me? — 
I  think  it  was  much  more  rational  to  en- 
deavor to  conceal  what  could  not  be 
amended — I  did  fo ;  and  it  was  Jofephim, 
whom  /  attended,  that  caufed  fuch  fpecu- 
lation  at  Bridge-foot ;  and  who,  being 
taken  for  Geraldine,  occafioned  to  my  wife 
all  the  terror  and  uneaiinefs  fhe  has  fince 
defcribed  to  me. 

Her  going  thither  was  concerted  be- 
tween Geraldine  and  Defmond  ;  and  it  was- 
to  the  generous  tcndernefs  of  Geraldine,. 
that  my  filler  confented,  and  Defmond  de. 
termined  to  confide  their  child. 

My  fifter,  as  foon  as  me  recovered,, 
went  to  London  ;  and  I  took  care  that  her 
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iafafnt,  which  was  a  girl,  fliould  be  con- 
veyed to  Paris,  asDefmond  feemed  anxious, 
that  wherever  Geraldine  was,  the  little 
creature  might  be  put  under  her  protec- 
tion— It  was  to  meet  and  convey  this 
charge  to  her,  that  Defmond  left  Meudon 
on  the  day  that  Geraldine  fo  abruptly  quit- 
ted that  place. — My  fifter  is  fince  gone  to 
Italy,  and  is  now  under  the  protection  of 
Monfieur  d'Hauteville — Her  hufband  has 
not  been  heard  of  fince  the  ni-ght  in  which- 
Verney  received  the  wound  that  cod  him. 
his  life — If  he  is  dead,  and  my  relation, 
de  Rivemont,  ever  returns  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  where  he  has,  for  three  ycarsr 
been  ftationed,  it  is  probable  that  their 
firft  attachment  will  end  in  a  marriage  ; 
but  I  fhall  never  deceive  him  as  to  what 
has  happened  in  his  abfence. 

Thus,  my  dear  Sir,  I  have  acquitted 
myfelf  in  informing  you  of  what,  though 
Defmond  owned  it  was  neceffary  you 
fliould  know,  he  could  not  prevail  on 
himfelf  to  relate  to  you. 

0^3  Have 
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Have  you  not  heard  in  England,  that 
Mr.  Verney,  an  Englifh  gentleman,  travel* 
ling  for  his  amufement,  has  been  inhu- 
manly fallen  upon  by  a  party  of  the  na- 
tional troops,  and  killed  ? — This  is,  I  un- 
derftand,  the  report  that  has  univerfally 
gained  credit ;  yet,  I  beg  to  affure  you, 
that  it  was  in  attempting  to  drive  the 
French  from  Avignon,  which,  in  a  fit  of 
defperate  valour,  his  party  undertook; 
and  not  in  any  tumult,  or  even  by  the 
hands  of  ruffians,  who  are  equally  the  dread 
and  fcourge  of  all  parties,  that  Verney 
fell  ;  and  that,  as  I  believe,  Boifbelle  has 
fallen  alfo. 

But  thus  it  is,  that,  throughout  the  re- 
volution, every  circumftance  has,  on  your 
fide  the  water,  been  exaggerated,  falfified, 
diflorted,  and  mifreprefented,  to  ferve 
the  purpofes  of  party  ;  and  thus  I,  as  well 
as  Defmond,  fear  it  will  continue  to  be — 
Probably  much  more  caufe  will  arife  for  it 
than  has  yet  arifen  ;  for,  according  to 
every  prefent  appearance,  the  hydra,  def- 
potifm,  is  railing  in  every  country  cf  Eu- 
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rope  one  of  its  deteftable  heads  againft  the 
liberty  of  France. 

Should  this  arrive,  it  is  true,  I  fhall  be 
torn  from  a  circle  of  friends,  where  the 
happinefs  of  my  life  is  placed,  to  draw 
the  fword  once  more ;  but  he  muff,  be  a 
defpicable  wretch,  who,  in  fuch  a  caufe, 
would  refufe  to  facrifice  his  life  itfelf. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  let  us  not 
wafte  the  moments,  as  they  are  pafiing,  in 
dark  fpeculations  on  the  future  ;  which, 
after  all,  we  cannot  arreft  or  amend — It  is 
ftill  more  foolifh  to  embitter  the  prefent 
with  ufelefs  regret ;   and,  as  to  the  paft, 

"  Mortels ! — voulez-vous  tolerer  la  vie  ? 
Oubliez,  &c  jouifiez,*" 

is  a  very  good  maxim. 

Dear  Sir!  I  wifh  you  all  happinefs  with 
your  amiable  family — And  am,  with  fincere 
refpecl:, 

Your  moft  faithful 

And  devoted  fervant, 
JONVILLE  DE  MONTFLEURI. 
*  Voltaire. 
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LETTER    XXVI. 
TO     MR.    BETHEL. 

Bath,  Feb.  6,  1792. 

COME,  my  dear  Bethel,  I  befeech 
you  come  hither,  and  render  by  your  pre- 
fence,  ftill  more  happy,  thofe  friends  for 
whom  you  have  ever  been  fo  generouily 
interefled — Come  and  fee  Geraldine  re- 
ftofed  to  her  tranquillity,  and  your  happy 
friend  every  day  more  tenderly  attached 
to  her;  and  reckoning  (with  impatience 
he  vainly  endeavours  to  ftifle)  the  months 
that  mult  yet  elapfe  before  me  can  be" 
wholly  his. — Oh  !  were  you  to  fee  her — 
were  you  to  witnefs,  in  addition  to  all  her 
former  charms,  her  behaviour  to  a  mo- 
ther, who  was  once  fo  harlh,  fo  ungene- 
rous, fo  cruel  to  her ;  were  you  to  fee 
the   companionate   attention    with    which 
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flie  treats  her  old  friend,  Mifs  Elford,  whofe 
malicious  reprefentations  coft  her  fo  dear ; 
were  you  to  behold  the  tender  folicitude 
which  Ihe  bellows  equally  on  her  own 
children,  and  on  my  little  girl,  you  would 
love  her  a  thoufand — oh  !  a  million  times 
better  than  everj  and  would,  with  me, 
blefs  the  hour  when  I  did  not,  when,  in- 
deed, I  found  I  could  not,  take  your  advice 
and  forget  her  ! 

Bethel,  my  dear  friend,  come  to  me  I 
befeech  you,  that  I  may  have  fomebody 
to  whom  I  can  talk  of  Geraldine  when  I 
do  not  fee  her — Montfleuri  is  too  volatile  ; 
he  loves  his  wife  pafiionately,  but  my 
adoration  for  her  lifter  he  cannot  compre- 
hend ;  and,  by  the  reft  of  the  people,  I 
fee  it  would  be  underftood  ftill  lefs. 

And  yet  there  are  many,  many  hours 
when  I  am  obliged  (by  thefe  deteltable 
rules,  to  the  obfervance  of  which  we  fa- 
crifice  fo  many  days,  and  hours,  and  years 
of  happinefs)  to  be  abfent  from  her. — 
Oh  L  'twould  be  an  alleviation  of  their  in- 

fupportable 
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fupportable  tedioufnefs,  if  you  would  let 
me  talk  to  you  about  her,  and  hear  all  the 
plans  I  have  laid  down  for  happinefs  — 
If  you  will  come  only  for  a  fortnight  I 
will  return  with  you  into  Kent ;  it  will  be 
fome  amufement  to  me  now,  to  fettle  an 
houfe  which,  in  eight,  or  at  farthejl  ten 
months  (for  it  is  now  above  three  fince 
fhe  has  been  a  widow)  Geraldine  may  in- 
habit— I  can  wafte  a  month  or  fix  weeks 
there — She  feems  to  wifh  it;  for,  I  be- 
lieve, I  fometimes  frighten  her  by  my 
reftlefs  and  vehement  temper — yet  fhe  may 
do  with  me  what  fhe  pleafes ;  it  is  only 
when  I  am  divided  from  her,  to  comply 
with  fome  ridiculous  whim  of  fome  formal 
and  ridiculous  old  woman,  that  I  lofe  my 
temper. — When  I  am  with  her  I  am  pa- 
tient and  tranquil — unlefs  an  idea  croffes 
me,  as  it  does  now  and  then,  that  I  am  un- 
worthy of  the  exceffive  happinefs  of  being 
her  hufband,  and  that  fome  dreadful  °vent 
will  tear  her  from  me  ! — If  fhe  looks:pale, 
though  only  from  fome  flight  cold  or  ac- 
cidental fatigue,  I  fancy  her  about  to  be 

ill, 
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ill,  and  weary  her  with  my  apprehenfions 
and  enquiries — She  bears  with  all  my 
folly  patiently ;  or  if  fhe  chides,  it  is  with 
a  fweetnefs  that  makes  me  almoft  love  to 
be  chidden. 

Will  this  lovely,  this  adorable  woman, 
be  indeed  mine  ? — Did  I  tell  you,  Bethel, 
how  fuccefsfully  I  had  managed  the  af- 
fairs of  her  children  ? — Scarfdale  feemed 
difpofed  to  give  me  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble, but  now  it  is  all  fettled. — Thofe 
dear  infants  will  be  lefs  injured  by  their 
father's  imprudence  than  I  apprehended ; 
and  for  their  future  deftiny,  as  to  pecu- 
niary concerns,  their  beloved  mother  is 
no  longer  anxious. 

Heavens  !  dare  I  truft  myfelf  with  the 
rapturous  hope,  that  on  the  return  of  this 
month,  in  the  next  year,  Geraldine  will 
bear  my  name — Will  be  the  directrefs  of 
my  family — will  be  my  friend — my  miftrefs 
— my  wife  ! — I  fct  before  me  thefe  fcenes 
— I  nagine  thefe  days  of  happinefs  to 
come — I  fee  the  beloved  group  affembled 
at  Sedgewood. — My  Geraldine — You,  my 

dear 
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dear  Bethel — your  fweet  Louifa — my  friend 
Montfleuri,  and  his  Fanny. — I  imagine 
the  delight  of  living  in  that  tender  con- 
fidence of  mutual  affection,  which  only 
fuch  a  circle  of  friends  can  tafte. — I  go 
over  in  my  imagination  our  ftudies,  our 
amufements,  our  rural  improvements ;  a 
feries  of  domeftic  and  focial  happinefs,  for 
which  only  life  is  worth  having — I  be- 
lieve, I  trull  it  will  be  mine,  and  I  ex- 
claim— 

Viver  cofi  vorrai, 

Vorrai  morir  cofi ! 

Heaven  grant  it ! — But  till  that  hour 
arrives,  when  the  afTurance  of  fuch  fe- 
licity is  more  completely  given  me— 
Oh  !  lend  me,  dear  Bethel,  fome  of  your 
calm  reafon  to  check  my  impatience ; 
and  foothe,  with  your  ufual  friendfliip, 
the  agitated  heart — which,  whatever  elfe 
may  diflurb  it,  will  ever  be  faithfully 
grateful  to  you,  while  it  beats  in  the  bo- 

fom-of  vour 
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THE  END. 
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